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BY CELIA THAXTER, 





A BIRD upon a rosy bough 

Sang low and long, sang late and loud, 
Until the young moon’s silver prow 

Was lost behind a bar of cloud. 


The south wind paused and held its breath— 
Sing loud and late, sing low and long— 
While, sweet as Love and sad as Death, 
The matchless notes rose wild and strong. 


They rang with rapture, loss, and change— 
Sing low and late, sing long and loud— 
A tumult passionate and strange, 
A speechless grief, a patience proud ; 


Till with “ farewell forevermore '’— 
Sing late and loud, sing low and long— 
Like waves that kiss a barren shore 


In sobbing cadence died the song. 
APPLEDORE. 





NIHILISM IN AMERICA. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D. 


THE oration given by Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips, a few days ago, at Harvard College 
was probably very much what the hearers 
expected; yet I cannot but think that even 
the most unserupulous of his admirers 
must have been startled, if not shocked, by 
his professed approval of Russian Nihilism 
Similar expressions from foreign citizens— 
naturalized in Jaw, but not in mind and 
heart—have been indignantly rebuked by 
the American common sense of the hearers, 
In what way the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard College received that truculent 
passage in Mr. Phillips’s oration—whether 
with applause or with manifestations of 
displeasure; whether with enthusiasm of 
admiration or in stunned and wondering 
silence—I have not been informed. If a 
literary society.invites a Thersites, a Dan- 
ton, an Anacharsis Cloots, or any other 
well-known agitator, to be its anniversary 
orator, the presumption is that it will 
listen courteously to whatever he may say. 

Ov Thursday, June 30th, Mr. Phillips 
proclaimed to the world his sympathy with 
Nihilism. Two days later Mr. Charles J. 
Guiteau made his attempt at political refor- 
mation by the Nihilistic method. That there 
was any connection of cause and effect be- 
tween the reckless rhetoric at Cambridge 
and the bloody deed at Washington; that 
an impulse had been communicated through 
the newspapers from the orator tothe assas- 
sin; that Guiteau, when he loaded his pistol, 
was rehearsing to himself the eloquence of 
Phillips, does not appear. Most probably 
the sequence, impressive as it may be and 
instructive, was merely accidental; but 
nothing is more certain than that the assas- 
sin isa disciple in the school of Nihilism, 
In his attempt to murder President Gar- 
field he was evidently imitating not the 
murderer of President Lincoln, but a more 
recent example—that of the Nihilists who, 
after so many attempts, have succeeded in 
murdering another great emancipator. 

What, then, is the Nibilism which has been 
commended to us, by word and deed, as be- 
ing, under certain conditions, a necessary 
and legitimate method of political reforma. 
tlon?. Who are the Russian Nihilists? Are 














they the people? Dothey in any sense repre- 
sent or express the thought and desire of the 
people? Is there any indication that the 
majority or even an appreciable minority 
of the people in any province or district 
of that empire are in sympathy with 
Nihilist doctrines or Nihilist measures? 
Was not the murder of Alexander II as 
great a horror to the people of Russia as 
the attempted murder of President Garfield 
was or as the completed murder would 
have been tothe American people? Is there 
a particle of evidence to show that Russian 
Nihilism is an outbreak of popular feeling 
at St. Petersburg or anywhere else? Will 
anybody tell us that ‘“‘the down-trodden 
masses” in any locality of that empire are 
ready to rise in arms for the defense of their 
liberty or the assertion of their rights against 
the Czar? 


I ask these questions io good faith, for 
there is a deficiency of authentic informa- 
tion. Nihilism conceals itself, burrows 
underground, coming out now and then in 
an explosion or some other form of reckless 
and wholesale murder. So far as I have 
been able to learn, it is a secret society, 
somewhat like Freemasonry, but far less 
harmless; more like the ‘‘ Ku-Klux Klan,’ 
now happily suppressed, but Jess excusable 
and more atrocious. It includes many 
sorts of people—some agnostic philoso- 
phers, with disciples, male and female; 
some sophists and rhetoricians; some 
ejected officeholders; some unsuccessful 
officeseekers; some ex-slavelolders, inex- 
orably angry at the abolition of slavery and 
the consequent changein their own po-i- 
tion—all professing to have no fear of 
God, the very fanatics of atheism. That 
secret society, so far as we are permitted to 
know about it, is a malignant conspiracy, 
not against the imperial government only, 
but against civilization, in whatever form; a 
conspiracy more extended, more thorough- 
ly organized and disciplined, more persist- 
ent in its working, but not less cruel or in 
any respect less criminal than that Guy 
Fawkes’s conspiracy, which intended to 
murder, by one explosion, the king and all 
the Parliament of England. In compari- 
son with it the conspiracy of Catiline, even 
as described by Cicero, was respectable and 
honorable. History gives no record of any 
conspiracy so stupendously wicked; yet 
the Phi Beta Kappa orator at a Harvard 
Commencement proclaims his sympathy 
with it and declares that its methods (dyna- 
mite and the dagger) are, in the existing 
condition of the Russian Empire, ‘‘neces- 
sary and proper.” 

I am not saying that there is no need of 
political reformation in Russia. On the 
contrary, I hold that great changesin the 
government of that empire are essential to 
the welfare of all the races which it includes 
and hardly less essential to the world’s 
peace and progress. The theory of govern- 
ment by the will of an autocrat is offensive 
to our moral sense, and in Russia the ad- 
ministration of government by the servants 
of the autocrat is inevitably full of injustice 
and cruelty. But Nihilism, working with 
‘‘dynamite and the dagger,” has no tend- 
ency to reformation. The late empcror (he 
whom the Nihilists murdered so lately) had 
done and was doing more for his people 
and for the political reformation of his em- 
pire than Nihilism has even dreamed of 
doing. He found himself at the head of an 
empire which was essentially Asiatic in its 
traditions and in the theory of its govern- 
ment, but which since the time of the 





Czar Peter had been affected in its western- 
most provinces by contact with European 
civilization, and he aspired to be an impe- 
rial reformer. By one act of his autocratic 
will he gave liberty to twenty millions of 
slaves. That great decree of emancipation 
was his first step toward anew order of 
things throughout the empire and was fol- 
lowed by other changes in the direction of 
free institutions. That one act secured 
(though it could not immediately accom- 
plish) for the Russian peasantry what was 
gained for the French peasantry by the 
bloody crimes and agonies of a revolution 
which convulsed all Europe. Yet by that 
act and its consequences the imperial 
emancipator brought upon himself the 
hatred of those classes out of which have 
come the fiendish reformers whose imple- 
ments are ‘‘ dynamite and the dagger.” No 
American ought to forget that, when the 
demand for the nationalization and unlim- 
ited extension of slavery in our country had 
become rebellion against the Union, while 
other imperial governmentsin Europe and 
even the aristocratic government of England 
were ready to hail the downfall of the Great 
Republic, the Russian emperor, he whom 
the Nihilists have murdered, addressed his 
letter of personal sympathy, not to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, in the, ordinary 
forms of international correspondence, but 
directly to the people of the United States— 
a sovereign monarch to a sovereign people. 
Would Mr. Phillips have us believe that 
the murder of that man by dynamite was a 
“necessary and proper” thing to do in the 
interest of liberty? 

Under Alexander II Nihilism, working 
by dynamite and the dagger, was the fatal 
obstacle in the way of reformation. Under 
his successor it can be nothing else. No 
compromise or negotiation with it is possi- 
ble. No concession can be thought of 
other than absolute surrender; and sur- 
render to Nihilism means annihilation—not 
of an obnoxious dynasty only, nor of worn- 
out institutions only, but of society itself. 

New Haven, Conn. 





SKETCHES OF LIFE IN HOLLAND. 
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It is a significant and great fact that the 
unseen world has had most to do with 
molding the seen world. Whether in art 
or arms, that which lasts longest as historic 
souvenirs refers to the religions of mankind. 
What would the annals of the European 
people be without the minister and Church? 
They not only preserve, but are in them- 
selves relics. Pompeii may be uncovered or 
a Viking ship dug from the sands; but such 
instances ere rare. Go into any one of the 
galleries at the capitals of Europe. What 
strikes you first? Is it not the innumerable 
throng, with their repetitions, of biblical 
themes depicted by art? Whether it be 
Samson or Judith, the massacre of the 
Innocents or the crucifixion of the Saviour, 
the figures and martyrdom of apostles or 
the bloody battles for and against the faith 
and among its contending zealots, every- 
where there is glorified by the plastic hand 
of -genius representations of the spiritual 
life in its various phases. This statement 
is something more than a platitude to those 
who walk the galleries and churches abroad. 
It sometimes becomes a burden to a traveler 
who desires in each country to see peculiar 
and national characteristics portrayed. It 











is sometimes a relief even to find an old 
classic theme, such as the hateful figure of 
Silenus, upon the canvas. 

Holland is not an exception to this rule. 
Her galleries of pictures contain much of 
biblical meaning and more of the heroism 
in defense of religion; but, of all the coun- 
tries I have seen, Holland has less of this 
iterative quality upon spiritual subjects. In 
one gallery at Leyden we saw this exempli- 
fied. There wasa picture of Job and his 
friends, and boils all over the patient man; 
Daniel in the den, with a most @eck and 
lovely trio of lions; and several pictorial 
and theological apologues, where devils in 
every shape of hideousness and hell in 
every kind of devouring flame were rep- 
resented; but Holland, notwithstanding 
these instances, is most distinguished for 
her own sake. Her art never failed to 
catch the features of her Burgomasters and 
Boers, with all the lights and shades of its 
town and country life. In manifold detail, 
from pasture to kitchen, from birth to 
death, even down to such simple particu- 


lars as seem too mean for art, the Dutoh) § 


School has excelled. Whether it be Paul 
Potter painting his famous bull, or Rem- 
brandt his dissection study of a cadaver, 
or Jans Steen some of his comical, homely 
studies, this domestic and local color in 
Holland predominates. Her history is in 
her pictures. 

Amidst the advancing elements of our 
electric and steam civilization, Holland 
changes less than other nations. She pre- 
serves in many places, most distinctly, 
her old costumes and habits and the indi- 
viduality and simplicity of her people. 
The steam-engine may be disturbing the 
many old and picturesque usages—such as 
the wind-mills, as a motor to pump out the 
meadows and keep back the sea; but upon 
her roads and canals, at her fishing isles, 
and in her cities and cafés the spirit of the 
elder time prevails, so that he who rune 
through Holland may read its history. 

After making the round of her red-roofed 
cities and towns, with their attractions— 
like Leyden, Hairlem, the Hague, Scheve- 
pingen, and Amsterdam, etc. ; after seeing 
in pleasant repetition her grand forests and 
wide meadows, her little gems of gardens 
and their variety of flowers, her marvel- 
ous dykes and wind-mills, her black 
and white colored cows ad infinitum, and 
her newly-shorn: sheep by the thousands, 
we resolve to see the inside of a Dutch farm 
and its house; we resolve to go where the 
industries were to be found, consummate 
in those prolific results which make the 
moral quality of family and state and 
which were transported to New York two 
hundred and more years ago, and which 
remain to-day as fruitful as ever in these 
green lowlands; we resolve on a day 
among the meadows, aloof from the city, 
where the miracles of sunshine and rain 
had given fresh blossom and a resurrected 
life. 

Accordingly, in this middle of June, with 
the aid of our Dutch guide, ‘‘ Yosef,” we 
procure a landau, as a precaution against 
the rain, and start for a famous cheese- 
farm along the canal and in the direction of 
the Zuyder Zee. We intend to make a use- 
ful day of it, although it be Sunday. To 
conform to the customs, o + must here seek 
‘the open” on the Sabu.th and commune 
with Nature, for it is one of the curious 
and. romantic customs of the Hollander to 
bave his gayly-painted duyteplaats, or 
garden-house, out of the c¥y where, with 
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family, pipe, and sweet meditation, he may 
sit, drink, and smoke until the stroke of 
nine on his cuckoo clock on Monday morn- 
ing recalls him to his city home and his 
serious labor. 

Our excursion comprehended three things: 
a Visit as well tothe farmhouse as to the 
nent villages of Broeck and Monnekedam 
and to the fishing isle of Miarka. These 
meadows, so fall of cattle and sheep, are 
as green as the tiles of the houses are. red. 
Some of the main roads for fifty miles and 
more in this country are made of hard- 
burnt brick; but the road we takeis a good 
pike and runs along the canal, in which 
are Sunday boats of all kinds, out fora 
gain day. Now and then we pass a Boer 
(peasant) wagon, made of oak or painted 
like oak, as huge as a Russian carriage ora 
Jersey wagon. Lines of sand-hills, or the 
dykes, and now and then a ‘little risin’ 
greound,” as the Yankee traveler described 
the Alps, shut in the view. Here and there 
a few horsesare seen in the field; one 
especially disporting himself, to the 
amusement of the sedate kine, by chasing 
a big, disgruntled hog all around the 
field. 

At length, five miles east of Amsterdam, 
we stop in front of a square pyramidal 
house, mostly roof and cellar. Its roof is 
very steep. We enter a long hall, as clean 
asa well-scoured copper kettle in a Dutch 
painting. We find in the room many divis- 
ions, like stalls. They are well sanded and 
shells are scattered in the sand. Here and 
there are f@ny-hued stones, set in tasteful 
fresco, and borders of brick, painted in red 
and black. Then a pathway laid with 
carpet over the bricks, and then some mat- 
ting, on which we walked. The long hall 
had all the appearance of a varnished, ele- 
gant, decorated gallery. In rows above 
(the walls were covered with plates, pans, 
pails), vessels of all kinds of contrivance 
for kitchen and field, polished to a bright- 
ness whose dazzling sheen is only to be 
found in the pictures to which I have re- 
ferred as illustrative of Dutch home-life, or 
in the fabled diamond shield which Spen- 
ser gives to Prince Arthur in Fiaerie-land, 
This hall of the colors—with its domestic 
garniture of scales, weights, ware, shells, 
pipes, cradles, and tubs, all as neat as a 
fresh-laid egg—is a cow-stable! Aye, 
verily. This is summer, and the cows are 
out on the yellow-decked meadows. Their 
winter-home is decked out thus cleanly and 
gaudily for the family in summer. These 
divisions are for thirty-eight milk-cowss 
and certain conveniences appear, on close 
inspection, for their housing beneath the 
glistening and colored exterior of this sum- 
mer dress. We pass into another apart- 
ment. It is cool and sweet and neat. We 
are conducted by a young son, the family 
being out on a Sabbath excursion. He 


points out—in afew Dutch phrases, that 
sound a good deal English, being homely 
words—this and that piece of utility 
for making cheese. Here are fifty nice, 


round, yellow, fat cheeses, salted down in 
long basins and undergoing hardening. 
They are the same seen in the shops in 
their bright red color, and when cut—as 
we cut one of them for our lunch—gave 
their golden beauty to the eye and their 
lusciousness to the tooth and tongue. 

The various stages of the milk until it 
reaches this delectable form is explained 
to us, as lid after lid is lifted from the casks, 
In this cheese-hall are mirrors and other 
articles of domestic use. There, attached 
to the wall, isa knife to ‘‘sknide”’ the bread, 
and here, hanging over a fireplace, where 
smoulders some peat, are two octagonal 
brass medallions, nearly a foot in diameter, I 
ask their meaning. ‘‘ Only lessons,” the 
gentle youth responds, 1 read them: ‘‘ Die 
op God vertroudt heef opgeen Zerk of Steen 
Geboudt.”” ** What is that, Joseph?” He 
translates: ‘‘He who thinks of God, God 
will think of him.” A splendid lesson for 
any kind of factory, cheese or otherwise. 
Here is the other: ‘‘ Hoogom Hoog het hardt- 
naar boven hier benedeis het Niet.” The 
free translation of Joseph is: ‘‘ Mount! 
Mount upward! There is nothing below 
here!” How near this translation comes to 
the spirit of the strange decoration in this 
establishment let the learned Dutchmen 
determine. I offered the boy a guilder for 
the two lessons, and may hang them up in 
my committee-room at Washington, for 








instruction, that the members ‘‘ may 
be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Out of this resplendent cow-stable, up 2 
few steps and under the same roof, and we 
are in the house proper. We soon ascer- 
tnin that the’ family are Catholic and 
every symbol of their faith is about the 
rooms. “St. Pawet” is the favorite 
saint. Josephand Mary appear in China 
images. Also copies of the Madonna 
by Murillo, with a beautiful little altar 
and holy candles, ready for lighting. 
A book of prayer lies upon a splendid old 
sideboard of exquisite workmanship. Before 
the bed (which is within the wall, stowed as 
on shelves) is a cup of holy water and every 
evidence of a most pious regard for their 
faith appears amidst a profusion of taste- 
ful imagery of every kind. One thing we 
notice within the bed-curtains—a rope and 
handle for the rheumatic or lazy to raise 
themselves, Also within the bed—a good 
sample of Dutch neatness—were the dresses, 
hung up to be cleaned and when brushed 
put away in bureaus, with a tidiness that 
was painful to the ordinary American mind. 
Canary cages, pipes, and pictures of the 
sad fate of Genevieve, together with the in- 
evitable Dutch clock anda good portrait of 
the present Pope, make up a lout ensemble of 
this Dutch household. When we entered 
this sanctuary of neatness and piety,I no- 
ticed the boy dropped his wooden shoes at 
the door, as if he trod on consecrated 
ground. He moved about as Moslems do 
within their mosques. unsandaled and rev- 
erent. 

We go out to see the surroundings. There 
is the canal at several angles, and the geese 
and duck. In a stable nexr by are the little 
black and white calves; and near by, but 
not unpleasant, as we feared, is the pig-sty. 
The walls of the house were covered with 
grape-vines, and altogether the outside was 
® fair counterpart of the inside. 

Entering our carriage, we prepare on the 
way a locomotive al fresco lunch, with the 
cheese made within this pious home as the 
piece de resistance, and some champagne, 
which gave its sparkle to the sunshine. 
Over bridges, apast the green fields and 
hedges, surveying numberless cattle, we 
reach the quaint village of Monnekedam. 
Here we leave our teum to feed and take a 
fishing-boat for the Isle of Matirka. The 
boat, or its captain and mate, had been ad- 
vised by telegraph to be ready. They (boat 
and all) are in Sabbath rig. Upon the 
bridge, as we debark, are crowds of villa. 
gers, in their native costumes, as curious 
about us as we are about them. 


An hour’s sail over the Zuyder Zee, and 
we are within the piles which make a tiny 
harbor to this quaintisle. How flat every- 
thing looks! The houses are, indeed, like 
pyramids, as we cannot see their lower story 
over the dykes. Even the windmills (there 
are ouly 10,000 of them in Holland) are 
only seen in their wings, as they swing 
defiantly at any don who presumes to 
challenge them. The captain cannot speak 
a word of English; but we have a medium 
in Joseph. He translates to usa story of 
the captain’s, about ten thousand Spanish 
coins being fished out of the Zuyder Zee a 
week before by a net. We ask him if it 
was ‘‘not a miraculous draught.” He ap- 
preciates the allusion. We ask: ‘‘ Were 
the coins in the fish’s mouth?” Again he 
shows his apostolic and piscatorial edu- 
cation by a significant smile. We 
talk, albeit it is Sunday, of the dams 
of Holland, and how the vast mead- 
ows but thirty years before were a 
part of the Zuyder Zee, with its saline ster- 
ility; and at last we are moored within the 
little Bay of Maiirka, where terrene objects 
appear. Theisle has but a few hundred 
of folk on it. Within the harbor, in perfect 
rows, like the plates in the cow-stable, are 
a hundred fishing vessels, with nets dang- 
ling and drying from the masts. All the 
houses are upon tiles. Every door is open 
and allthe population are out to receive 
us. Somehow, the villagers have received 
the impression that ‘‘ we” are a dignitary 
from a ‘‘ far contree.” I thiuk Joseph has 
diffused this idea. 

The men look odd,in their caps and 
baggy breeches. There is enough of stuff 
in one pair fora half dozen of my wear. 
The women wear kirtles, gathered into 
belts at the waist, with three-cornered ties 








at the neck, and caps! Such caps! They 
did not have the silver or gold cuirass 
upon the head, and the dangling metallic 
balls, spirals, and jewelry over hair,ears, and 
cheek, like the fisherwomen we saw about 
Schevingenen; but still these islanders 
have the costumes of the Pays Bas, and, 
as my wife expressed it, seemed as if just 
out of the Ark, in their primitive dresses. 

We had seen Kabylesin Africa and the 
gay dames in interior Corsica, and had vis 
ited their hovels and houses; but never for 
neatness and oddity did we ever see in all 
our travels such quaint devices to make the 
gentler sex attractive. 

But who shall or can describe the chil- 
dren here, of both sexes? You cannot tell 
one sex from the other by the dress or 
looks, except this, that on the neat little 
cap on their heads is a patch over an orifice 
for the boys and none for the girls! All 
wear the wooden shoe. The young maid- 
ens are out in their Sunday clothes—colored 
and figured silk bodices of red, white 
sleeves, and the plain linen band, d la 
Turkish, over the forehead. They are 
quite coquettish, As we landed, they 
rushed up to us and introduced, with much 
hilarity,  newly-married couple. The 
bridegroom wears, for a mark of recent 
subjectivity, a stovepipe hat. This, with 
his big, baggy pants, give the impression of 
a sober, melancholy Piute just off the reser- 
vation. He carries about in his moutha 
long, white clay pipe, decorated with white 
and red flowers. He is not allowed to 
smoke. He looks sheepish as he is pre- 
sented, while the bride looks radiant and 
mischievous in her yellow hair, banged to 
her eyebrows and curled above them, to 
give a strangeness never even conceived by 
a Dutch painter of the grotesque. Her 
cheeksare lilies and roses. Roses? Peonies, 
and full-blown! Such cheeks! such blue 
to the eye! such awkardness to the gait as 
these images of the twelfth century have, 
as they move about their isle in groups, 
with knuckles on their hips and their 
arms akimbo! You cannot find their 
counterpart at Castle Garden; for this is 
Sunday at home and they are in their best 
traditional clothes, and these never appear 
at our port of entry. My wife caught one 
of the little elfs, toexamine the make of her 
cap. After a few preliminary tears, and 
much fluttering, and a piece of coin from 
my munificent pocket, the little Dutch girl 
held still long enough to show that the 
inside of the head-dress was a white cap 
and over one of red, but smaller, to show 
the red. Their little bodices are beyond 
my power to photograph. 

Every one bows, with a ‘“‘ Guten Dag,” 
the men lifting the index finger to their 
yellow hair. 

We are requested to visit the biggest 
woman on the island. She was 200 pounds 
when eleven years! She is now fifty years 
of age. I shudder before the adipose con- 
clusion. Arithmetic is confounded! She 
is a monster; but she got about her little, 
neat house to show us her cabinet, two 
hundred years old, from her great-grand- 
mother. Joseph was jolly about her fat 
hand. She intimated to him that, if he 
felt it, it would surprise him still more. 

The population followed us to the boat. 
We threw coins to the children, who, like 
other mortals, had a scrabble for them, 
then a quarrel, then a convocation and an 
equitable arrangement; and, thus leaving 
these primitive folks, we sailed over the 
Zuyder Zee homeward, by the pleasant 
light of a sweet Sabbath evening. 

On our way, we visited the village of 
Broeck. At all the doors the shoes were 
out when the people were in. It is not 
true that carriages are forbidden this town; 
but it is true that the streets are as neat 
as the insides of the houses themselves, and 
they are the perfection of the cleanly. The 
town has 900 people. They are well off, too. 
Their costumes show quaintness, but re- 
finement. The houses are wooden and 
painted of various colors. The tiles are 
polished. The streets are of brick, or lit- 
tle stones painted and set in patterns. It is 
said that even the king had to take off his 
boots when going into Bro&éck. No such 
requisition was made of us, sovereign 
though we are. 

We pass near Zaandam, where Peter the 
Great learned ship-building. It is also 
clean, almost to a sense of the ridiculous, 
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What comments could the daily press of 
New York make, were their reporters 
ordered to these Dutch villages for investi- 
gation? 

As we leave for the mainland, some 200 
of the good people give usa ** send off.” 
Whether they had forgotten that it was 
Sunday or whether they exaggerated our 
importance, we dashed out of this part of 
Dutchland in a style that would chagrin 
an African potentate. 

It is impossible to give a proper limning 
to the strange scenes of this remarkable 
land and, I may add, water. On our way 
back, we made a Sabbath call at the famous 
**Bible House” of Amsterdam. Over the 
canal we had seen the sign, and that it was 
kept by ‘‘ Hardenbergh.” We knew this al- 
ready from our brother-in-law, son of the 
late Dr. Hardenbergh, of New York. He was 
of the descendants of the old Dutch stock. 
Though Iwill not avouch that any of the 
family kept a hotel, that they did and do keep 
a Bible I am prepared to assert. The object 
of our visit is seen as a sign—an open Bible, 
gilt-edged—over the hospitable door of this 
ancient Dutch inn. But the elderly aspect of 
the hotel is not so apparent. Nor is the con- 
tinence which belongs to Early Christianity 
and a Bible House observable within, for 
everything toothsome and bibulous of a 
French menu or a Dutch larder may here 
be had. Strawberries and chops, champaigh 
and asparagus; and plenty of cheerful talk 
in a pentecostal polyglot, by travelers from 
every clime. Ushered into the Junch-room 
overlooking the River Amstel, we cull for 
all we want, including the earliest Bible 
known to Dutch art. We examine the 
sacred, doubly sacred volume, its quaint 
wood-cuts, its strange trade-mark of the 
printer; and, turning from the singular wine- 
cooler at our feet totheinspired Word at our 
elbow, we wonder not a little that a hotel 
should be a Bible House; and yet, all rev- 
erently may I vot say it, in this connection, 
we see shining through these old types and 
shadows of the past the light of acalm and 
beautiful inspiration for a life ‘‘ beyond the 
stars,” to be pursued with that calm and 
constant courage which those who gave to 
Holland its charters of independence and 
this Book of books. 

I ask the custodian of the sacred volume 
for its history and that of the house where 
we find it. This itis,as1 gather it from 
his manuscript: 

“ The earliest record that can be traced of 
the Bible Hotel is that Jacob Van Liesveld, on 
the site of the present hotel, had a printing 
establishment. It was in this building that he 
printed and published the first Bible issued in 
Holland, a copy of which, dated 1542, is still 
in possession of the Hotel and is the one be. 
fore us.” 

It is in excellent preservation, being pro- 
tected by a modern binding. It isa valu- 
able and beautiful specimen of early print- 
ing. In fact, to my idea, it surpasses many 
vaunted recent editions which I have seen. 
During the working of the Reformation in 
Holland it is said that Jacob Van Liesveld- 
in consequence of his religious views, was 
forced to leave Holland, and effected his 
escape through one of the back windows of 
this house. He was successful in reaching 
Antwerp, where, however, his ill fortune 
followed bim, as it is recorded that, shortly 
after his arrival there, he was summoned 
before the authorities, was found guilty, 
and executed. The account further says 
that, from the hands of Van Liesveld, the 
premises passed into the possession of a 
Scotch family, bearing the name of Catter- 
merole, the first of whom converted the 
building into a tavern; and, with a natural 
shrewdness and with a view, it is supposed, 
of making some capital out of his godliness, 
the building was consecrated by bis sign of 
‘“'The Bible” and by painting upon the 
sign the 28d verse of the 5th chapter of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy: 

“ Drink no longer water, 

But take a little wine.” 
This is the style in which the account 
was given me in writing. It was also re- 
marked in this account that the same sign 
which now does duty was carved on wood 
by Cattermerole the first, and that since 
the building has been in the hands of Van 
Liesveld. It was held by the Cattermeroles 
until fifteen yearsago. Then it was taken 


by Mr. Hardenberg, Senior, who was suc, 
ceeded by his son. To what worldly uses 
it has been put since the death of the son is 
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by the present proprietor. Mr. Werker, ad- 
vertised by the paper I refer to in the fol- 
lowivg peculiar conclusion: 

“Said Mr. Werker continues still to intro- 
duce improvement and embellishment, so as 
to render the house, if possible, more com- 
fortable and attractive.” 

** Copied for Sir 8. 8. Cox, 
by Rudolf Jonas, 
Oberkellner, 

3. 3*. Bible Hétel, - 
from Cologne on the Rhine.” 

With this kindly effort by this gargon of 
ascrivener who supplied us at the Bible 
House and whose office I leave you to de, 
cipher from his manuscript, I must close 
this paper, remarking only that no country 
and no people which in various wander- 
ings I have witnessed can compare in in- 
terest with this strange land, rescued from 
Neptune by the genius and preserved by the 
vigilance of a hardy and honest people. In 
the daily beauty of their industrious lives 
is exemplified the verse of Longfellow: 

“Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
S thing pted, something done 
Has earned a night's repose.” 

They may have no conspicuous annals 
just vow in this year of grace 1881. Happy 
that nation that has no.annals. True, they 
have no part to play nowin the conflicts 
of Europe. Their possessions in the East 
and West Indies are held quietly and pros- 
perously; their peasant offspring (the Boers) 
bave illustrated in South Africa, against 
British encroachment, the same qualities 
which resisted Spanish tyranny and inso- 
lence three hundred years ago, and which 
dared to found its colonies under new skies, 
like our own Nieuw Amsterdam, by fixing 
their foundations on piety and probity. 

LeYpDgen, HOLLAND. 








A FAITH CURE. 
BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


*‘ Sue had suffered many things of many 
physicians,and had spent all that she had,and 
was nothing bettered but rather grew worse.” 
** Aslong,” says quaint old Matthew Henry, 
*‘as she had anything to give them, they 
kept her in hopes; but, now that she had 
spent all that she had among them, they 
gave her up as incurable.” And again: 
‘*It is ill with those patients whore physi- 
cians are their worst disease.” How forc- 
ibly does this poor woman’s case remind us 
of the many who are suffering a great 
spiritual loss of life, who are resorting to 
every kind and school of human teachers 
and helpers, with similar results. The 
philosopher, the scientist, the culturist, the 
moralist, the formalist, and the Pharisee 
together with old Dr. Orthodoxy, who 
writes the true recipe, but fails to provide 
tke medicine, and Mr. Mend-the-Flesh, as 
John Bunyan would say, all advertise to 
cure poor suffering souls of their mortal 
disease of sin; but all fail as signally as 
this poor woman’s many physicians did. It 
would be well for them to read on and 
follow in her footsteps. 

*“When she had heard of Jesus, came 
in the press behind and touched his gar- 
ments.” I¢ will be profitable for us to no- 
tice the use and progress of the woman’s 
faith and the results of it. 

1. It began with hearing. ‘‘ When she 
had heard of Jesus.” Faith always begins 
here. ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing. and hear- 
ing by the Word of God,” says Paul to the 
Romans, She heard; she did not. She had 
not seen Jesus, but only heard of him. It 
may be that she heard from some one who 
had seen and been healed by him; or it may 
be, and most probably was, at second or 
third hand, How much or how little testi- 
mony she had we do not know; but only 
that ‘she had heard of Jesus,” and what 
he had done and was doing for other un- 
fortunate and sick people. This was 
enough. Her case was desperate and she 
‘was encouraged to take this ‘‘ one chance.” 
She did nct stop to speculate. as to the 
“scientific improbability of the super- 
natural,” and demand scientific proof of the 
reality of his being, identity, authority, and 
power, as many do now who profess that 
they would ‘ike to believe. If ever men 
come to Jesus at all, they must come on the 
testimony that be is, and that be is a Saviour 
unto all who come unto him. The shep- 
herds sought out the infant Jesus on the 
testimony of the angel; the Greeks on that 
of passing travelers. The multitudes which 
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in all ages have “‘ come to Jesus” came on 
the testimony of what they had heard of 
him. The writer to the Hebrews says: 
‘* We ought to give the more earnest heed 
to the things we have heard.” Remember 
that the beginning of salvation is in hear- 
ing. ‘‘ Hear and your soul shall live.” 


2. Her faith was vot a dreamy, meditative, 

or speculative faith; but sturdy, immediate, 
and practical—a faith that started her whole 
being out toward himof whom she had 
heard. Her faith amounted to ‘‘a conviction 
of things not seen”; for she said: ‘‘If I 
may but touch his clothes, I shall be whole.” 
She not only believed that he was, and that 
he was able tosave; but that he was able to 
and would save her. This was the convic- 
tion wrought in her mind. I think it was 
owing to the simplicity and promptness 
with which she closed in with the testimo- 
ny. Many anxious souls lose this convict- 
ing and convincing power of faith by the 
hesitating way they have of receiving the 
testimony. They take the infinite possibil- 
ities which are testified to them, and forth- 
with put them in the scales of human prob- 
abilities; and, because the scales are not 
large enough, they doubt, and so fet the 
testimony ‘‘ slip,” as the writer to the He. 
brews says (ii, 2). 
* 8. The third feature of her faith was that 
it fastened on to the Christ. It did not 
feed upon itself. Many persons look to 
their faith, rather than to Christ, for healing. 
Fixing their hopes on their faith, and not 
on him, they are disappointed in the result. 
Some one has defined faith as ‘‘the soul 
in action toward God. Certainly, it took 
this form in the woman; for when she had 
heard of Jesus she came to him, and I 
suppose she came immediately. Now was 
the accepted time to her, and she put her- 
self into the present opportunity. When 
the shepherds had received the testimony 
from the angel, they did not say ‘‘ In the 
morning we will goand see the child”; but, 
‘**Let us now go and see this thing which is 
come to pass.” Many a soul has been lost 
because it deferred responding to the first 
movings of faith in them. Many a soul 
has gone away from the place of testimony 
under conviction, resolving to seek the 
Lord by and by, only to suffer the loss of 
conviction. 

4. Hers was an undaunted faith. When 
she came near, a crowd was in her way; but 
she pressed herself manfully through it, 
determining at all hazards to get to him. 
How many mental and physical obstacles 
she had.toovercome! The sense of her pov- 
erty, the delicacy with which she hesitated 
to expose her sore sickness, the rude jests 
and comments of the crowd and rabble 
about Him, the fact that he was now on the 
way to a rich man’s house—all these things 
would hinder her; but she pressed on. 
Like the four men who brought their friend 
to Jesus, who, when they could not get to 
him, for the press behind, went up on the 
house and tore the roof off, determined to 
get their friend to Jesus; and when Jesns 
saw their faith, he gave them the desire of 
their hearts. Faith that saves is a faith 
that can be seen, as in that case; that can 
be felt, as in this case, for Christ distin- 
guished between the quality of her touch 
and the rude thronging of the multitude. 
If we would be saved, we must not be de- 
terred by obstacles. 

5. Her faith magnified his power. We 
often-hear the case cited as an illustration 
of what weak faith can do; but, rather, 
this is an illustration of great faith. A 
touch, and that an unknown one. Yea, 
even to touch his garment will save me, 
Most of us demand sensible evidences, great 
spiritual impressions and sensations; but 
the woman says: ‘‘Nay. He need not lay his 
hands on me, need not speak to me, need 
pot even know that I am near him. I only 
will touch him, and I shall be healed.” Ob! 
for such a faith. 

Dear reader, do you say: If only I could 
touch him with my hands, I would go to 
him; if I could see him, I would believe? 
Think! This woman’s faith, which caved 
her, began and was potent without sight; 
and Jesus has taught us, in this incident, 
that it was not the physical touch which 
brought the virtue out of him, but the touch 
of faith, of intention, of purpose. We can 
so touch him now. Let us do it and like 
her. Immediately we shall be healed. 

Brooxtrs, L. L 





THE PITY OF GOD. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





Nor as a cordial poured in dainty drops 
From golden vial by the suff’rer’s bed ; 
Not as a slender rill that drourht oft stops, 

Is God’s great pity, on his cuildren shed; 


But it is wide as Heaven’s gigantic span, 
Abundant as the air that fills all space, 
And, howe’er humble, sinfal be the man, 
The All-wise Father offers to embrace. 


If one possessed the art or had the power 
To gather up the sunlight that to-day 

Shall fall on earth through ev’ry silent hour 
And flash from ev’ry wave of ocean gray, 


That pours refulgent o’er the wastes of ice, 
Whose liquid ether fills the torrid zone, 
Makes green the palm and sweet the isles of 
spice, 


And rests in beauty on the humblest stone ; 


Think ye the boundless, endless treasure, all, 
Though fresh and overflowing, can compare 

With pitying smiles that from His eyelids fall, 
The hight and depth of His protecting care? 


No, no. The figure of His pity see 
In the bright sun, the source of light and 
heat ; 
Unmeasured is its grend immensity, 
His mercy and compassion, too, complete. 
East Lewpster, N. H. 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMAR AND 
CAPTAIN RYK. 


BY THF HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 








On July 26th, 1825, the ship ‘ Pallas” 
entered Boston Harbor. She brought an 
extra complement of thirty officers, a 
picked crew, and one passenger, the latter 
being His Royal Highness, Charles Bern- 
hard, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. It is 
not the easiest thing in the world to live up 
to such a title as that; but in this case the 
mgn who bore it was quite equal to the 
part, and Ido not hesitate to say that no 
finer specimens of cultivated European 
gentlemen have ever visited America than 
this royal duke and his friend, Captain 
Ryk, the commander of the “Pallas.” 
The two volumes of travels which resulted 
from this visit testify to the accurate ob- 
servation and wide interests of their author; 
but his previous history, added to his dis- 
tinguished rank, was sufficient to make 
Duke Bernard’s arrival in Boston a social 
event in those days of smaller excitements 
and less rapid life. 

The father of the prince had been the 
first among German sovereigns to grant his 
subjects a free constitution, while our 
visitor was himself a distinguished officer, 
who had been decorated for heroic con- 
duct at the Battle of Wagram and had 
been noted for conspicuous gallantry upon 
the bloody field of Waterloo. The narra- 
tive of the part he bore in the latter gigan- 
tic conflict, then so recent, abounds with 
those romantic adventures which lend a 
lasting interest to their hero. He had acted 
as general of brigade in the service of the 
Prince of Orange, entering the battle with 
four thousand men, of whom scarcely more 
than one-fourth survived its terrible slaugh- 
ter. During the first day the Duke held 
his ground resolutely against a force three 
times as large as his own, and finally 
headed a desperate bayonet-charge, to gain 
an important position in the possession 
of the French. Having won his ground, 
be resolutely maintained it, while the 
supporting wing of the army was driven 
back as far as Quartre Bras, a retreat in 
which ‘‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain” met 
his death. The next day, after a bivouac 
in the mud and drenched by a pelting rain, 
Bernard rose to the decisive battle. He 
was ordered to maintain a village of strate- 
gic importance, and through the long day he 
held his post by constant fighting and with 
heavy <eses of men. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon Yee result was still doubtful, 
when the Prussians under General Bulow 
arrived to decide the battle. Some of these 
newcomers were sent to the support of 
Bernard and his exhausted command; but 
now a cruel blunder added to the horrors 
of the day, for the Prussians sent to the 
aid of the Duke mistook his Nassau troops 
for Frenchmen and advanced upon them | 
with a terrible fire. The men, spent and 
exhausted by their protracted fighting, 
were for a time demoralized by this unex- 








pected assault. They abandoned their post 
and fled more than a mile before their 
brave leader was able to rally them. Three 
years after Waterloo the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar entered the service of the King of 
the Netherlands and was uppointed mili- 
tary governor of Eastern Flanders, and this 
post he still occupied when he visited 
America. 

I was constantly with the Duke during 
his stay in Boston, meeting him at parties, 
taking him about the city in the week and 
to the King’s Chapel on Sunday. I have 
noted the excellent sermon we had from 
Henry Ware, from Proverbs xi, 3, and my 
gratification that my companion should 
hear so favorable a specimen of a Boston 
preacher. I make the following extract 
from my journal for August 3rd: 


“Drove George Adams to Quincy about 

noon this day. At first we went to his grand- 
father’s, where I was introduced to a very pret- 
ty Miss Willis, and afterward enjoyed half an 
hour’s conversation with the old President. 
My father arrived later, bringing the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar and his party. Old Mr. Adams 
was in excellent spirits. When Von Tromp, a 
descendant of the great Admiral, was intro- 
duced to him, he exclaimed, with the greatest 
enthusiasm: ‘Huzza for Von ‘romp! God 
bless Von Tromp!’ In fact, I hardly ever saw 
the old gentleman in finer humor, The Duke, 
Captain Ryk, and several gentlemen dined 
with us. Ryk, though a thorough sailor, is a 
very well-informed man. He speaks all the 
languages of Europe and seems conversant 
with the literature of each. He quoted passa- 
ges from Milton and Dante, but without 
pedantry.” 
And this brief notice is all 1 have given of 
the day; but [ have fortunately the priv- 
ilege of consigning the reader to the guid- 
ance of a journal-writer far more accom- 
plished than myself. My sister has kindly 
permitted me to copy (with some omissions) 
her excellent account of the old-fashioned 
country dinner-party that was gathered in 
honor of our European visitors. Here are 
the Duke and his friends as seen through 
the eyes of ayoung lady who little dreamed 
that this record would ever stray beyond 
the covers of her private diary: 

“ Wednesday, August 8d, 1825.—My father 
told us that he should bring the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar to dine here to-day, and, after a visit 
to Mr. Adams, the party drove up to the door. 
There is no ‘ And will your Highness to some 
litle peer’ in this case ; for the Duke {is con- 
siderably above six feet in hight, with a finely- 
developed figure. His face is pleasing and 
intelligent, his dress was perfectly plain, and 
he wore no orders, but carried superb and 
massy seals to his watch. Just behind the 
Duke there entered a figure in full uaiform, who 
was introduced to us as Captain Ryk, of the 
ship ‘Pallas.’ He looked like a true Dutch- 
man, both in face and figure. In addition to 
sword and epaulets, he wore two crosses hang- 
ing from two gold coronets, with which they 
were connected by blue and red ribbons. One 
was the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which 
he afterward told me was won fighting against 
the English. Captain Ryk is apparently forty, 
with a countevance all good-humor and ani. 
mation. A third foreigner was Von Tromp, a 
descendant of the famous Admiral. Heisa 
pleasing young man of twenty-one and has 
come out with Captain Ryk to study naval 
tactics. ‘You must like Mrs. Quincy,’ said my 
father to the Duke, ‘for she is half a Ger- 
man.’ ‘ What part of Germany does her family 
come from?’ inquired our visitor. ‘Kaub, 
on the Rhine,’ was the reply. ‘Ab! I know 
Kaub very well. There is a small island there, 
called the Pfalz. Have you not a view of it? 
There are some excellent prints.’ I produced’ 
a drawing from an engraving, which the Duke 
pronounced very correct, and proceeded to 
name all the adjacent places. ‘Here is the 
spot where the French once built a pontoon 
bridge across the Rhine. They built it in an 
incredibly short time.’ The Duke then ex- 
amined our Chinese drawings of Canton, and, 
passing to the hall, he traced upon a map of 
Canada the route he intended to take. Some 
one said that he would not find comfortable 
accommodations in American taverns. ‘Oh! 
Iam a soldier,’ was the reply. ‘If there is no 
bed, I can sleep on the floor; if no floor, then 
on the ground.’ 

“ Meanwhile, the rest of the company as- 
sembled—Dr. Kirkland, Dr. Cooper, Mr. 
Everett, Mr. Saltonstall, and George Adams, 
Every one was brought up and presented to 
our guest, who, notwithstanding, insisted upon 
looking through a portfolio of drawings he 
had taken up and commenting with great 
quickness of observation upon the views it 
contained. When, at length,he went into the 
other room, he called Captain Ryk to take his 





place, saying; ‘There are drawings of that 
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young lady’s you must look at.’ The Captain 
obeyed orders and amused me very much by 
his remarks. He was as acute asthe Duke, and 
then so infinitely odd. Taking up a view of 
Chingford Church, in penefl, he said: ‘1 like 
pencil ; this is very pretty; but then you can- 
not make such fine works as with India ink. 
J like that too that way, with gamboge washed 
over it,’ pointing to a view of Niagara from 
Black Rock. ‘But— Whew! whew! What have 
we here?’ taking up the likenesses of two 
Osage Indians, which I explained to him. 
*Fine-looking fellow! Good head! Possible 
that is his hair, stuck up so? But Ido not know 
that it is any more queer than for us to wear 
these things of gold lace on our shoulders. 
Do you know how to cut heads out of paper 
80 as to throw a shadow to represent a drew- 
ing?’ I said | had seen such cuttings, but 
could not cut them myself. He then informed 
me that this was one of the principal amuse- 
ments of the ladies of Germany, and, taking 
up a plece of white paper and asking for scis- 
sors, he forthwith began to cut. Ina few in- 
stants he fashioned, with the greatest facility, 
a head, which, being made to throw a shadow, 
represented Christ, after some old painting It 
was, indeed, wonderful to see the adroitness 
with which a rough sailor performed this work, 
Upon my admiring it, he said, holding up his 
hand :*To be sure,iny hand is more used to 
handle the marline-spike than the scissors.’ 
He was then about totear the head in two; but 
I snatched it from destruction and told him 
he must give itto me. My father, who joined 
us, then said ; ‘ We shall keep that head, Cap- 
tain Ryk, till you are an adiniral, and then we 
shall show it as a great treasure.’ ”’ 

‘At the dinner-table I was seated between 
the Duke and Dr. Kirkland. Opposite were 
Dr. Cooper, Captain Ryk, and Mr. Everett. 
The rest of the company were below. His 
Highness, having inquired the uames of my 
sisters, I (to be equal in inquisitiveness) asked 
the name of bis daughter. ‘Louisa; and my 
twosonsare William and Edward. My daughter 
is eight years old; my eldest son, six; my 
Englishman, as I call him, is two; and I pre- 
sume I have another German sou now, who 
must be abouta fortnight or three weeks of 
age.’ He then talked to me of his voyage. He 
had stopped on the coast of Enyland, and 
visited Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Falmouth. 
On the British coast he was in danger from a 
great gale, Speaking of his travels two years 
ago, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, he 
mentioned that be had found the former a 
very dear country. ‘The expense of traveling 
in England,’ he said, ‘is really enormous. You 
have to pay for everything ; but I saw all their 
manufactories, except that of Mr. Watt, at 
Boiton, There they would not let mein. At 
the great houses you must always pay the 
servants, Many noblemen, among them the 
Duke of Marlborough, actually support their 
establishments in this way.’ The remark was 
overheard by one of the other gentlemen, who 
said: ‘Then the Duke equals his predecessor. 
I once heard that somebody was one day mis- 
taken in the streets of London for the old 
Duke of Marlborough. Wishing to be relieved 
from the impertinent curiosity of a crowd who 
were following bim, he suddenly turned and 
threw a handful of silver among the people, 
exclaiming: ‘Now Il hope you are satisfied 
that [ am not the Duke!’ 

“The Duke of Saxe-Weimar seemed to have 
a full understanding of the value of money, 
and said many things which showed that his 
possessions were by no means equal to his 
rauk, He asked some questions about Stuart’s 
paintings, and added; ‘Is he very dear?’ In- 
deed, the Duke was so simple and unpretend- 
ing that ] should have forgotten his title had 
I not been continually reminded of it by calls 
from the other end of the table: * Will your 
Highness take this?’ ‘Shall l have the honor 
ofa giass of wine with your Highness?’ ete. 
i was particularly struck with the manner in 
which Mr. Everett pronounced the words. 
* Have visited Italy, Mr. Everett 
‘Yes, your /ighvess.’ It was said with a rever- 
ence of voice and manner which appeared to 
me, to say the least, superfluous. I suppose 
Mr. Everett wished to show that he was accus- 
tomed to the manners of Europe. Of Captain 
Ryk the Duke said: ‘ He is a very clever man. 
He began as a cabin-boy and has raised him- 
self by bis talents and bravery. He has been in 
many actions. His present situation shows 
the esteem iv which he is held, for his ship is 
filled with young officers, whom be fustructs in 
naval tactics..aIn the course of the dinner, 
Captain Ryk described his sail 
the Straits of Scylla and Charybdis. He com- 
manded a seventy-four and passed in perfect 
safety ; ‘not even,’ he said, * putting wool in 
my ears, like Ulysses, for fear of the syrens.’ 
He spoke of the Koman Catholic relics, and 
described some he saw in the Cathedral at 
Milan. Among them there was a large stone 
chainei to the wall. Upon askivug for what it 
was remarkable, the monk who acted as showe 
man replied: ‘Why, that is a miraculous 
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hurting a single person.’ ‘I suppose that was 
because nobody was in the church,’ replied the 
Captain, ‘and I suppose you have chained it 
there lest a second miracle should be per- 
formed and it should fly up again.’ ‘I see 
you are a heretic !* exclaimed the monk. 

“The Duke had been asking a great many 
questions about the Indians, and suddenly in- 
quired whether I had ever seen any of the 
skulls of their enemies which the aborigines 
preserve. I was somewhat shocked at this 
question and turned the subject of the con- 
versation; but the skulls seemed to have 
taken hold of the Duke’s imagination and 
were not to be dislodged. He wished to in- 
vestigate the matter thoroughly, perbaps from 
the fear that the Indians might perform some 
of their ceremonies upon himself; so, calling 
across the table to Capt. Ryk, he demanded in 
German what was the English for schdde/. 
* Why, skull, skull,’ said the Captain. Thus 
reassured, the Duke returned to the inquiry. 
‘Miss Quincy, have you ever seen any of the 
skulls of their enemies which the Indians 
drink out of? ‘I replied that [ never had, 
and hoped they had given up such a horrid 
practice.’ ‘I agree with you,’ said Capt. Ryk. 
‘For my own part, I very much prefer a gcod 
clean glass, like this. A skull is not a very 
pretty thing. Hlow should you like to see a 
row of them round this table? It would be 
quite in the style of Osstan’s heroes, to be 
sure. You know they always used skulls for 
drinking-cups; but they would not be very 
pretty nowadays.’ Here the conversation was 
interrupted by my father, who called the atten- 
tion of the company to a toast—‘ The King of 
the Netherlands.’ This being drunk with due 
respect, he was about to propose the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the father of our guest, 
when the son interrupted him, saying: ‘ With 
your leave, I will give the next toast—7ve 
President of the United States and his venerable 
Father.’ After this, we drank the health of 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Saxe - Weimar, and our visitor bowed low 
to the company in return for the compli- 
ment to his father. Some Constantia wine 
was then offered. ‘his had been brought 
from the Cape by Major Shaw, in the 
year 1792. Mr. 8.G. Perkins told my father 
that this wine was now very valuable, worth 
in England severs! guiveas a bottle, and that 
he must never produce it except for some 
very distinguished guest, such as the President 
of the United States. Mr. Everett now leaned 
forward and said: ‘I beg leave to propose a 
toast: The health of the Duchess Ida.’ This 
was accordingly drunk in Constautia, and it 
was a good notion of Mr. Everett to give the 
lady in the first glass of sweet wine. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Duke made a mistake 
as to the author of the compliment ; for, lean- 
ing forward, he bowed to Mr. Shepherd, who 
sat on our side of the table, opposite to Mr. 
Everett, and said: ‘I hope the Duchess will 
thank you, when you visit us at Ghent, next 
year.’ The blunder was unfortunate, but 
there seemed no way of rectifying it. My 
father then gave: ‘ The Ladies of Rotterdam.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Captain Ryk, in an undertone, 
*Von Tromp is at the bottom of that, | know. 
He has left his heart in Rotterdam.’ The Cap- 
tainthen spoke of his own wife with great 
affection. ‘I have a picture of her on board my 
ship,’ he said, ‘ and it is generally covered bya 
curtain; but when the storms come and the 
winds are high | draw the curtaiu aside, be- 
cause it does me good to see her smile.’ 

“The conversation turning upon General 
Washington, Captain Ryk said : ‘ When I pass 
Mt. Vernon, every color on my sbip shall be 
lowered and every gun fired, and I and my 
men shall stand with our hats off.’ The Duke 
then told several long stories about the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholics and the wayin which 
their plans had been defeated. At some of 
them he laughed, and was joined by the com- 
pany; but he spoke so fast and in such imper- 
fect English that 1 did not hear them distinct- 
ly enough to report. When we went into the 
drawing-room, the Duke seated himself before 
the piano. Mr. Everett, who followed us, 
seemed amused at his position; but, preserving 
all veneration of tone and manner, said: 
‘Ladies, cannot you prevail upon His High- 
ness to favor us with a tune?’ But our guest 
did not perform upon any instrument; and, 
after some talk about music and French mas- 
ters, he went into the library. Captain Ryk, 
then being asked by my youngest sister to cut 
out something for her, took paper and scissors 
and produced two beautiful little flowers, a 
rose and a hyacinth. They were exquisitely 
fashioned, the leaves being arranged with the 
greatest taste. He laughed and talked all the 
time he was at work, and said, when he bad 
finished: ‘Now, you must not show these 
flowers to any of my men, or all my discipline 
would be at ao end.’ On his return from the 
library, the Duke expressed a wish to attend a 
family celebration, which would take place in 
1833. ‘That will bein eight years,’ said he, 
‘and one of my sons will then be old enough to 
go to college ; so I will send bim to Harvard.’ 














My mother asked if he did not intend tohave his | Belmont, our minister to the Hague, where 


son educated at Jena and spoke of Weimar as 
the Athens of Germany. ‘As for Weimar,’ 
replied the Duke, ‘almost all the literary men 
who once made it famous are dead, and to Jena 
I would never send a son. No, I had rather 
give him a pistol and put him in the midst of 
a battle than send him tothat university. In 
battle he might have some chance of escape 
or, at least, die honorably ; in Jena he would 
be sure to be ruined. The fashions of the 
place are to rebel against the government and 
to fight duels. The Duke’s account corre- 
sponded exactly witti: what Mr. Ticknor had 
told me of the German universities, and I 
liked him for speaking so openly of the faults 
of his country. 

“At length, after all the other gentlemen 
had departed, the carriage drove to the door. 
Captain Ryk was in high spirits, laughing and 
talking with the girls and even beginning 
to sing, when the Duke said to himin Ger- 
man that it was time to go. The instan- 
taneous change in bis manner was very 
striking. All hie drollery vanished, as he 
raised his hand to his head and made 
a military sign of obedience. Both gen- 
tlemen then shook hands very cordially with 
us all, the Captain saying that he should come 
and see us again before leaving Boston. I 
have been so taken up with the foreigners that 
I have said nothing of Dr. Cooper, the presi- 
dent of Columbia College, who is a learned 
and remarkable man. He has a very singular 
head, but is short and has the appearance of a 
man who has spent his life among books. 
Though bis dress is neglected, there is much 
dignity in bis manner, and the Duke paid bim 
marked attention whenever hespoke. I should 
like tosee him again, when we are more at 
leisure.” 


I have before me the account of another 
long Summer afternoon which Captain Ryk 
passed with us at Quincy, on which occa- 
sion he played upon the guitar, with the 
skill of a troubadour; but this I am com- 
pelled to omit, together with a notice of 
the reception and dance he gave on board 
the *‘ Pallas,” in acknowledgment of the 
civilities he had received in Boston. Ihave 
come upon some letters from the Duke and 
Captain Ryk, the former writing in French 
and the latter in English, in which he 
stumbles so prettily that I must copy the 
story of the dog ‘‘ Boston ” (a noble animal, 
given to the Captain as a memorial of his 
visit) just as bis master tells it. The letter 
was written about a year after his visit, 
and the ‘‘ young similar dog ” has done duty 
as » household phrase ever since. 

“‘T have had the misfortune to lose my poor 
Newfoundland dog, my poor ‘ Boston.’ One of 
my servants played with bim imprudently with 
the stop of aglass decanter. The dog swallowed 
it. The servant dared not give me inform- 
ation thereof, and a few days afterward my 
poor ‘Boston’ died. I cannot tell you how 
deeply I feel the loss of that faithful ant- 
mal. He was so beloved in my household 
that both my wife and children wept at his 
death, and I confess that I was very near to 
do the same. Could you find me another—a 
young similar dog? I will equally call him 
‘Boston.’ The former, s/uffed, I believe you call 
it (empai/lé, says the Frenchman), still lays in 
my cabin, and shall remain there till a living 
one shall come in his place. J hope you will 
be able to read this letter. Iam always ata 
loss when I write English; but, should my 
expressions fail, you may be sure the mean- 
ings are good and my heart beats warmly for 
you and your countrymen. God bless them 
all.’’ 

An extract from yet another letter, dated 
September 1st, 1839, shall give us a last 
glimpse of good Captain Ryk: 

“Tam now admiral. My breast is covered 
with crosses; but my heart is the same as 
when I lived among my Boston friends, and 
whenever we meet again they will tind the 
shaking of the hand will be equally heartily as 
it was fourteen years ayu, and that no badges 
of honor outside have madea change in my 
old-fashioned, plain Dutch heart. My new 
situation as governor-general of the Dutcb 
West India Colonies gives me so much occu- 
pation that 1 have little time to write to my 
friends. Our good king (a king that even a 
stern republican might love and admire) has 
placed great confidence in me, and I must 
make myself worthy of it. When you bave 
time, do write to me about my Boston friends. 
I have not forgotten any of them, nor the 
town; not even the beautifal trees on the 
Common.” 

The volume of my journal marked 
“1855” gives a parting look at the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. It is Sunday, the 15th of 
July, of the year just named; and at the 
close of the day I devote some pages to a 
description of its occurrences. Mr. August 


I am now staying, calls for me in the after- 
noon, and, in company with Mr. Tyson, of 
Pennsylvania, we drive-in a New York 
trotting-wagon (at which the sober Dutch- 
men stare) to a fine sea-beach in the neigh- 
borhood. There we find a hotel, a band 
playing, and groups of well-dressed people 
regailing themselves at little tables or 
walking upon the sands. ‘‘ All the foreign 
ministers are here this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Belmont, ‘‘and there are many of the 
nobility of Holland.” A gentle ripple of 
sensation runs through the company as a 
lady and gentleman descend from a car- 
riage and walk upon the sands. ‘‘ ‘here 
is the Queen, and the old gentleman with 
her is the Duke of Saxe-Weimar,” suid one 
one of my companions. I gazed intently 
upon the features of an elderly man, 
slightly lame and nearly blind, and could 
find little in common with those of the 
handsome officer in the prime of life whom 
we had féted, thirty years before. It has 
been said that a man will differ from his 
former self more than many men of the 
same age differ from one another. So far 
as the physical organization gves, this is 
probably true and a feeling of overwhelm- 
ing sadness oppressed me as the tal! shadow 
passed across the beach. As_ etiquette 
prevented any approach to the Duke 
while in attendance upon the Queen, 1 
had time to recall the old associations be- 
fore meeting him in the eveving; for that 
evening we did meet, and what a talk we 
had! The Duke was, after all, the frank 
and simple gentleman with whom I had 
strolled about an old Boston, guiltless of a 
foreign element, of railroads, and of trans. 
cendentalism. He gave me a rapid sketch 
of his subsequent life. He had passed 
many years in the East Indies, as com- 
mander of the Dutch forces, and had now 
come to end his days with his daughter, 
who had married a brother of the King. 
He told me that cur good friend Admiral 
Ryk bad died the year before and that 
Von Tromp was at the head of the navy- 
yard at Amsterdam. His remembrances of 
America were very vivid, and he asked 
with great interest concerning the subse- 
quent histories of the friends he had made 
in Boston. We had met in the fashionable 
club-house of ‘‘ The Hague,” and upon this 
neutral ground our intercourse was easier 
than would have been possible under other 
circumstances. In fact, we talked till late 
into the night. The Duke called upon me 
before breakfast the next morning; but I 
missed him and we never met agaiu. The 
painful impression of the infirm man is 
happily blurred in my memory, and when 
the Duke-of Saxe-Weimar is mentioned I 
see only the symmetrical figure of the 
young hero who was our guest in 1825. 
WoLLastTon, Mass. 





THE NEGRO IN TENNESSEE. 


BY WALTER H. PAGE. 


THE gravest question that the South has 
to consider, the gravest, perhaps, that 
American civilization has to consider is 
the condition and possibilities of the blacks. 
Begin where you may in the study of 
Southern affairs, your line of investigation, 
sooner or later, leads to the Negro. Polit- 
ically, will he ever cease to be the dupe or 
the victim of parties? Socially, is there 
hope of his early emancipation from the 
degradation that slavery permitted, if it did 
not encourage, in domestic life? Is he at- 
taining a purer and higher social character? 
Economically, is he becoming a prudent 
and thrifty manager of affairs? Religious- 
ly, is he developing a rational faith and 
thought? In what respects does he help 
Southern development? In what respects 
does he binder it? These questions meet 
every student of our society, be his point 
of view what it may. 


And here, as elsewhere, there is too great 
a tendency among our philanthropists, 
economists, educators, and politiciaus to 
proceed deductively, rather than inductive- 
ly; to begin with a theory, rather than with 
the facts. For this reason, I propose to con- 
fine myself as nearly as possible to a state- 
ment of facts that have come under my 
observation. Statistics will be in place 
later. For the present, how do the Negroes 





live? In what kind of houses? What king 
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of clothes do they wear? What kind of 
food do they eat? 

For the present I shall speak only of 
those that live in the country, where, of 
course, the average life isto he found. I 
have just finished a tour of Gibson County, 
Tennessee, au inland county in the western 
part of the state. I made observations of 
one hundred Negro homes. I entered a 
hundred houses where families live, and 
tulked with men, women, and children. I 
I saw them work; I saw them eat; I saw 
where they sleep; I made memoranda of 
their household goods; I observed their 
dress and studied their manners. The fol- 
owing description of a home is taken from 
notes made on the spot. It may be consid- 
ered in all essential particulars as typical. 

The house is built of boards, nailed per- 
pendicularly to a rough frame. They are 
of all Jengths and widths and kinds of 
wood. They were evidently gathered from 
the refuse of many old lumber-piles. The 
side of the house presents a patched ap- 
pearance. Where there happened to bea 
large crack in a board or where a knot 
came out a plank has been nailed on. The 
roof is partly of shingles and partly of long 
tiles, constructed in the same rough man- 
ner. The windows have small panes of 
glass and a shutter of solid boards opens 
on the outside. ‘The chimney is built en- 
tirely outside the house, and is nearly a 
fifth as large as the house itself. It is built 
of sticks and mud, on a foundation of rocks. 
The door has no knob nor lock, but alatch. 
The fireplace is ten feet wide and four feet 
deep, and two lerge stones serve as and- 
irons. ‘The rough hearth is of stone, with 
sand on top an inch deep. The house 
is not plastered or ceiled. From within 
youlook directly upon the weather-boarding 
and the roof. There isa‘‘ loft” over about 

, one-half the room, constructed by simply 
placing boards across the cross-beams that 
support the rafters. This ‘‘ loft” is used as 
a kind of store-room and is approached by 
a ladder. The house consists of but one 
room, which is twenty by thirty feet. The 
rough floor is only a few inches above the 
ground. A large stone does service a steps. 

Inside the house there are two beds— 
rough bedsteads, made of pine, with straw 
mattresses. There is also a pile of quilts 
in a corner, which make a “ pallet” when 
spread out. Two or three chairs and two 
stools, a goods-box fora washstand, a rough 
wardrobe, a table, and a sort of bureau con- 
stituie the furniture. Ina corner near the 
fireplace is a pot, a frying-pan, and a 
‘“* griddle,” which, with a coffee-pot and two 
or three tin pans, make the kitchen com- 
plete. The table service consists of about 
half a dozen plates, forks, cups, etc., about 
half of which are tin and the others coarse 
earthen ware. 

The family consists of the husband, the 
wife, agrown daughter, a half-grown son, 
the wife’s sister, and her two small children. 
One of the children is black, the other only 
dark. The husband and wife occupy one 
bed, the two women the other, and the boy 
and the children sleep on the “pallet,” 

The clothing worn by every member of 
the family the day I saw them was 
patched and presented a variegated ap- 
pearance. None but the old man wore 
shoes and neither of the small children 
had a hat. Indeed, the smaller wore but a 
single garment, which was a sort of loose- 
ly-fitting shirt, that came down to his 
knees. He had evidently worn it a week 
without change. His hair was tanned yel- 
low by the sun. In the main, their person- 
al appearance was more cleanly than the 
surroundings might lead one to infer, ex- 
cept that it was rather unpleasant to be too 
near the women when the wind blew to- 
ward you. The floor and the fireplace were 
scrupulously clean; but the bed-clothes 
did not look inviting and cobwebs adcrned 
the rafters. The broom was relied on, to the 
exclusion of other instruments of cleanliness. 

The dinner, the day I saw them eat, con. 
sisted of bacon (which they had bought, 
not raised), potatoes, cabbage, and corn- 
bread, The men eat with their pock. 

et-knives, and the children with their 
fingers exclusively. The bill of fare 
changes little all the year round, they told 
me. On Sundays they have flour and 
make biscuits, and sometimes, in the fruit 
season, pies. They have coffee for break- 
fast whenever they can afford to buy it. 








The house was enclosed by a rail-fence, 
which had no gate. The yard in front of 
the door was well swept; but on either side 
of the house weeds grew at their own 
pleasure and oyster-cans, ush-barrels, and 
plunder of many kinds had accumulated, 
undisturbed. A vine grew by the door and 
covered a part of the house. At a short 
distance a stable for the ox had been built 
of rails. He had just room enough to lie 
down, The cart and yoke were exposed to 
the weather at a convenient distance from 
from the stable. Another rail structure 
held a little hay, and seemed to be the 
abode of the only hen I saw. In the large 
corners by the chimney the two dogs had 
built their beds by pawing the dirt away 
from the stones sufficiently to make a sort 
of hole to lie in. One was a hound and 
the other a cur. They were both ‘‘good 
for ’possums and coons and squirrels,” I 
was assured. The boy had an old army 
musket, which he used as a shot-gun. 


The girl and the older of the small chil- 
dren could read. They had been to school 
two or three terms. The child especially 
seemed proud to read a few sentences from 
her book for me. Besides a school-book or 
two, they had a Bible and a mutilated vol- 
ume of adventures with Indians, apparent- 
ly a sort of dime novel. I was shown a 
specimen of the girl’s writing. It was 
legible enough, but Josh Billings must have 
been her authority in orthography. 

The old man owned about three acres of 
land, which he bad under cultivation. 
There was a little patch of almost every- 
thing that the soil would produce; but the 
crop was not ina very flourishing condi- 
tion. The land is not very rich; but rich 
enough, it seemed, to grow grass and 
weeds. The old man and his son worked 
the greater part of their time as laborers in 
the hire of a white neighbor, for which 
they received $10 and $6 a month, respect- 
ively, and ‘‘ rations.” 

This family is a fair representative of the 
Negro families in this region. _There were 
twelve houses that I visited which had 
more than one room; but they were in 
most cases not the property of the Negroes. 
Only fourteen out of a hundred owned 
land. I found six that were practically in- 
dependent, because they owned enough 
land to make a living and had it under 
careful cultivation. More than half the 
families I visited lived wherever they could 
get work—on the premises of one man one 
year, of another the next, and so on. 
Every housebold has from two to six small 
children. Not a family of the hundred 
but had children, grandchildren, or nieces 
and nephews. 

A study of « similar kind, made some 
years ago in Virginia and North Carolina, 
resulted, as fur as I remember, in showing 
substantially the same statistics. When 
Negro life in Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina is studied, somewhat different data are 
procured, those states having comparative- 
ly few old ‘‘domestic” slaves and many 
‘‘field hands.” In the towns other condi- 
tions come in to modify their life and to 
make the circumstances different. Some 
are much more happily situated; many 
much less happily. 

The domestic manners of the country 
Negroes would not seem to a stranger to 
indicate happiness. Their etiquette does 
not begin at home. I asked one father of a 
family about the disposition of his wife, 
who happened to be making a somewhat 
shrewish exbibition of anger. That such a 
question could be asked without the least 
offense is a significant fact. He laughed, 
and said that she was a ‘‘mighty good 
oman.” except when stirred to wrath by 
what he called ‘‘my meanness or de cbil- 
lern’s contrairiness,” which implied that 
the domestic authority was altogether in 
her hands. This is usually the case. There 
is not usually any noticeable tenderness of 
tone observable in their conversation. The 
children are more often scolded than petted. 
They are as kindly cared for, however, as 
could be expected. They usually employ 
the appellatives ‘‘ daddy ” and ‘‘ mur” for 
the white child’s “‘ papa” and ‘‘mamma”; 
but, in spite of manners, the Negroes are 
affectionate and their domestic love ig 
quite as strong as the love of other races, 
whose etiquette at home indicates a higher 
civilization. 

Micay, TEXE. 
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BENGEL, WESLEY, ALFORD, AND 
THE NEW REVISION. 


BY THE REV. A. C. GEORGE, D.D. 








Tur publication of Bengel’s ‘‘ Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti,” in 1742, and especially 
the appearing of the second edition in 1759, 
marked the beginning of a new era in bib- 
lical criticism, The ‘‘Gnomon” is 4 rare ex- 
ample of sound judgment, extensive learn- 
ing, patient investigation, comprehensive 
grasps of mind, and profound piety, ap- 
plied to a careful examination of the text 
and an elucidation of the meaning of the 
New Testament. Bengel led the way into 
that broad field in which Weistein, Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, and others have gathered 
fresh laurels. It is a curious circumstance 
that Bengel was first strongly moved to 
these critical studies by his scruples at the 
various readings in the Oxford edition of 
the New Testament; but, after study and 
prayer, he wrote to his friend and pupil, 
Reuss: ‘If the Sacred Volume, considering 
the fallibility of its many transcribers, had 
been preserved from every seeming defect, 
this preservation would have been so great 
a miracle that faith in the Written Word 
could be no longer faith. I only wonder 
that there are not more of these readings 
than there are, and that none in the least 
affect the foundation of our faith.” 

John Wesley was the first eminent En- 

glish scholar and divine to show his appre- 
ciation of the labors of Bengel. In his 
preface to ‘‘ Explanatory Notes upon the 
New Testament,” written in January, 1754, 
Mr. Wesley says: ‘“‘I once designed to 
write down barely what occurred to my 
own mind, consulting none but the inspired 
writers; but no sooner was [I acquainted 
with that great light of the Christian world, 
Bengelius, than I entirely changed my de- 
sign, being thoroughly convinced it might 
be of more service to the cause of religion 
were I barely to translutehis ‘ Gnomon Novi 
Testament’ than to write many volumes 
upon it. Many of his excellent notes I 
have, therefore, translated. Many more I 
have abridged, omitting that part which 
was purely critical and giving the sub- 
stance of the rest. Those various readings, 
likewise, which he has showed to have a 
vast majority of ancient copies and trans- 
lations on their side I have without 
scruple incorporated into the text.” De- 
claring, in this same preface, that the En- 
glish translation is in general ‘‘ abundant- 
ly the best,” Mr. Wesley does not hesitate 
to add: ‘‘I do not say it is incapable of be- 
ing brought, in several places, nearer to the 
original; neither will [ affirm that the 
Greek copies from which this translation 
was made are always the most correct; 
and, therefore, [ shall take the liberty, as 
occasion may require, to make here and 
there a small alteration.” The result was a 
practical revision of the Authorized Version 
on the basis of Bengel’s ‘‘ Gnomon,” and the 
production of a New Testament which has 
guided Methodist mind and influenced the 
thought of the race for more than a cen- 
tury. The changes made in the Canter- 
bury Revision bave very many of them been 
anticipated in the text and notes of Mr. 
Wesley, prepared in 1754. A careful ex- 
amination would, perhaps, astonish most 
inquirers, and would certainly lead to a 
higher estimate of thescholarship, research, 
and sound critical learning of that great 
evangelist, who bas so stirred the modern 
world. Mr. Wesley has not only antici- 
pated many of the changes recently made; 
but in some cases it is plain that his vote 
would have been cast with the American, 
rather than with the English portion of the 
Revision Committee. He was a bold, pro- 
gressive scholar, as he was a fearless and 
tireless evangelist and a wise ecclesiastical 
builder. 

Henry Alford, D. D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, published his English New Testa- 
ment (‘‘ Authorized Version Revised”) in 
1869. Iitisakind of avant courier of the 
work of the recent Commission. The Dean 
declares it to be his object to publish the 
English New Testament ‘‘in a form more 
consonant to the now ascertained ancient 
Greek text and with corrections of inad- 
equate renderings.” In regard to the fidel- 
ity required in a translator or reviser, he 
says: ‘‘ Whether or not a reading is to be 
adopted is simply a matter of testimony. 





then we are bound in simple obedience to 
receive it,” and he affirms that a competent 
and honest Christian critic will be ‘‘ ready 
to sacrifice the choicest text and the plain- 
est proof of doctrine, if the words are not 
those of what he is constrained in his con- 
science to receive as God’s testimony.” 
This work of Alford’s has a suggestive his- 
tory. It seems that ‘‘ Five Clergymen,” of 
whom the Dean was one, somewhat after 
the example of the Holy Club at Oxford, 
had been engaged in a careful study to- 
gether of the Greek ofthe New Testament. 
The fruit of their joint labors, which ex- 
tended over the Gospel of St. John and the 
Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians, was all placed at the disposal 
of the Dean of Canterbury, and to a 
considerable extent, therefore, Alford’s 
Testament is the product of a quintuple of 
minds. The advantages were manifold. 
“There is no employment,” says the Dean, 
‘‘in which crude positiveness becomes so 
mellowed, in which purism has so often to 
give way before compromise, and rigid 
uniformity of rendering breaks down be- 
fore common sense as in revision of the 
sacred text.” And he adds: “If there was 
one lesson which the ‘Five Clergymen’ 
learnt from their sessions, it was that no 
new rendering was safe until it has gone 
through many brains and been thoroughly 
sifted by differing perceptions and tastes.” 
That experience has had a fresh and wider 
development within the last decade, and, 
now that the work of the Commission is, 
in part, given to the world, the filtering 
and sifting of the truth through many 
brains goes forward on a still broader scale. 
It is thus that men are enlightened and 
sanctified. Dean Alford expressed the wish 
that his work ‘‘ may be as soon as possible 
rendered useless by the more matured and 
multifarious Jabor of a royal commis- 
sion.” His prayer has, in part, been an- 
swered, The Commission was not, indeed, 
appointed by the throne? but by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury; yet the learned 
and devout men who have so long and 
earnestly labored to produce the revision 
of our Authorized Version had, we may 
believe, their letters-patent from the Head 
of the Church. However, neither Wesley’s 
‘* Notes” nor Alford’s ‘‘ Testament” will be 
rendered useless. They have a cherished 
place in many acloset and they will long be 
regarded as the fragrant oil of thesanctuary 


A comparison of passages, which canvot 
bow be entered upou, would show some 
striking anticipations by Wesley and Al- 
ford of the work of the Canterbury Com- 
mission, in the text, in the renderings, and 
in the idioms employed. The very best 
| Are therefore, can be said of the recent 
revision—namely, that itis a growth. He 
builds on the sand who does not build on 
some other man’s foundation. To gather 
up what has been produced, to compare, to 
investigate, to sift out the false, to determine 
the doubtful, to detect the golden grains of 
truth, to prove all things, and to hold fast 
that which is good is the way of the 
world’s uplifting and advancement. There 
isa growth of doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment and there is a growth of Christian 
thought in the world. Whether or not 
there be new revelations, the old can be 
made constantly plainer ard fuller, and the 
Divine purpose in raising up able and godly 
men in the Church seems to be to increase 
this light and testimony, for the instruc- 
tion of mankind. Other men have labored 
and we have entered into their labors; and 
yet the general ready acceptance of the 
Revised Version by ministers and biblica, 
scholars, after what can be scarcely more 
than a cursory examination of the work 
produced, is not merely nor chiefly because 
of great confidence in the cultured and 
godly men who have devoted themselves to 
this task, but because, rather, in every 
theological semiaary and pastor’s study the 
labor of collation and correction, under the 
inspiration of Bengel, and Wesley, and 
Bloomfield, and Alford, and others, has 
been steadily going on, so that our *‘ Au- 
thorized Version Revised” is as a century 
plant, which the learning and piety of the 
whole Church have nourished in all its 
growth, but which has just now opened its 
blossoms in the upper air, the marvel and 
admiration of all beholders. 





If the most ancient authorities concur in it, 


Cuicaeo, LLL. 
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CONTROVERSIES OF A STATE AND 
CITIZENS OF ANOTHER STATE. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tue Constitution, as it originally stood, 
provided in i's third article that the judicial 
power of the United States shall extend to 
controversies ‘‘ between a state and citi- 
zens of another state." The Judiciary Act 
of 1789 gave to the Supreme Court original 
but not exclusive jurisdiction ‘‘ of all con- 
troversies of a civil nature where a state is 
a party,” and the suit is ‘* between a state 
and citizens of other states” (1 U. 8. Stat. 
at Large, 73). Whether the authority thus 
conferred was limited to suits by states 
against such citizens, or extended also to 
suits by these citizens against states, wasa 
question for judicial construction. There 
was no doubt that it included the former 
class of suits. Did it also include suits of 
the latter class, so that citizens of a state 
might in the Federal courts bring suits 
against another state? 

This question was in 17983 considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United Statesiu 
the celebrated case of Chishola v. Georgia, 
2 Dall., 419. The Justices of the Court 
gave their opinions upon the point seriatin. 
The decision was that, ‘‘ under the Consti- 
tution of the United States as originally 
adopted, astute could be sued by an indi- 
vidual citizen of another state.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Cushing, in giving his opinion, said: 
“If a state is entitled to justicein the Fed- 
eral courts against a citizen of another state, 
why not such citizen against-s@ state, 
when the same language equally Compte- 
hends both? The rights of Andividaals 
aud the justice due to teenttiro-te Sporn’ 
precious as those of states,” , 

This decision led Congress soon after to 
propose and the people to ratify the Elev 
enth Ameniment to the Constitution, pro- 

Widing 08 follows: ‘The judicial power of 
the United States shall uot be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity com- 
menced or -proSecuted against ohe of the 
United States by citizens of another 
state or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state” (1 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
402). The effect of this amendment was 
to arrest all suits in law or equity against 
states by citizens of other states that had 
been commenced at the time of its adop- 
tion, and exclude the bringing of other 
similar suits in the future. 

lt was on this ground that the Supreme 
Court dismissed the case of Hollingsworth v 

irginia (8 Dall., 878), which was a suit 
brought before the ratification of the 
ameudment, The unanimous opinion of 
the Court was ‘‘that, the amendment be- 
ing constitutiovally adopted, there could 
not be exercised any jurisdiction in any 
case, past or future, in which a state was 
sued by the citizens of another state or by 
citizens or subjects of a foreign state.” All 
such suits then pending, us well as all 
others that might be attempted to be 
brought, were alike excluded from the 
cognizance of Federal courts. 

This is the whole effect of the awend- 
ment. No change was made in the Consti- 
tution in any other respect. It still remains 
true that suits may be brought in the Su- 
preme Court by a state against the citizens 
of another state, by states against each 
other, and by a foreign state against a state 
of the Union, or by the latter against the 
former. In respect to these cases the Con- 
stitution is just, what it was before the 
amendment was adopted. 

The limitation upon the judicial power 
of the United States imposed by this 
amendment relates to suits ‘in law or 
equity.” These are the only svits which 
are forbidden to be brought against a state 
by citizens of another state or by citizens 
or subjects of a foreign state; and, if these 
suits do not include admiralty suits, then 
it -vould seem to follow that the states are 
still liable to such suits by citizens or aliens 
for anything that is cognizable under ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. Mr. Justice Story 
adopts this view when the admiralty pro- 
cecding is in rem, and not in personam, in 
which case ‘‘the jurisdiction of the Court 
js founded upon the possession of the 
thing,” and the state making a claim to the 
property would ‘‘ not act merely in the 
character of a defendant, but as an actor” 
or claimant (Story’s ‘‘ Const.,” sec. 1689). 

Mr. Curtis says: ‘“‘As the words of 
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the amendment only prohibit suits in law 
or in equity from being brought against 
a state by citizens of another state or 
alieus, there can be little doubt that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
case of admiralty jurisdiction, would sus- 
tain, as a branch of its original jurisdiction, 
a suit by an alien against a state” (Curtis's 
“Comm.,” p. 207). In ex parte Madrazzo, 7 
Pet., 627, which was a case of libel in admir- 
alty against the State of Georgia, Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall said: ‘‘The case is not a case 
where the property is in custody of a court 
of admiralty or brought within its juris- 
diction and in the possession of any private 
person. It is not, therefore, one for the 
exercise of that jurisdiction. It is a mere 
personal suit against a state to recover pro- 
ceeds in its possession, and in such a case 
no private person has a right to commence 
an origival suit in this Court against a 
state.” Tbe reasoning here suggests that, if 
the case had been one for admiralty juris- 
diction, the Court would have taken cogniz 

ance and disposed of it upon its merits. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, had 
occasion to consider and determine the 
question whether the Eleventh Amendment 
excludes the right of that Court, in the ex- 
ercise of its appellate jurisdiction, to re- 
examine by writ of error the judgment of 
a state court rendered agaiust a defendant 
party in a prosecution ivstituted by the 
state, if the case comes within the provision 
of law authorizing such re-examination. 
Cobens claimed protection against an in- 
dictment found against him under the laws 
of Virginia, oo the ground that the act for 
which he was indicted was authorized by a 
law of Congress, which, as he insisted, 
reudered the Virginia law of no effect. 
The case being carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the question 
there arose whether the Court bad aby 
jurisdiction, and, among the red3ons as 
signed against iis jurisdiction, KH was 
claimed that the case, as pending before the 
Court, was a suit against the State of Vir- 
givia by Cohens, and was, hence, excluded 
by the Eleventh Amendment. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, said that the amend- 
ment ‘* was intended for those cases, and for 
those only, in which some demand against 
a state is made by an individual in the 
courts of the Union.” It applies to a 
‘‘suit” commenced or prosecuted ‘ by an 
individual against a state”; and this he 
understood to be a ‘‘ process sued out by 
that individual against the state, for the 
purpose of establishing some cluim against 
it by the judgment of a court.” He fur- 
ther said: ‘‘If a suit brought in one court, 
and carried by legal process to a supervis- 
ing court, be a continuation of the same 
suit, then this suit is not commenced or 
prosecuted against a state. It is clearly, in 
its commencement, the suit of a state 
against an individual, which suit is trans- 
ferred to this court not for the purpose of 
esserling any claim against the state, but 
for the purpose of assertivg a constitutional 
defense against a claim wade by a state.” 
Further on in the same opinion, he added: 
‘* Where, then, a state obtains a judgment 
against an individual, and the court reuder- 
ing such judgment overrules a defense set 
up under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, the transfer of this record 
into the Supreme Court, for the sole pur- 
pose of inquiring whether the jndgment 
violates the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, can with no propriety, we 
think, be denominated a suit commenced or 
prosecuted against the state whose judg- 
ment is su far re-examined. Nothing is 
demanded from the state. No claim against 
it, of any description, is asserted or prose- 
cuted.” 

The argument and decision of the Court 
in this case settled the question that (in the 
language of Mr. Justice Story) the Eleventh 
Amendment ‘‘ applies only to original suits 
against a state, and does not touch the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
to re-examine, on au appeal or writ of error, 
a judgment or decree rendered in any 
state court in a suit brought originally by a 
state against any private person” (Story’s 
‘**Const.,” sec. 1684). Such re-examination 
is not asuit against a state within the 
meaning of the Eleventh Amendment, and 
is, hence, not excluded by it. 





The case of Osborn v. The United States 
Bank (9 Wheat., 738) brought before the 
Supreme Court of the United States another 
important question of constitutional con- 
struction. That question wasthis: ‘‘ When 
is a state to be judicially deemed a party to 
a suit, either for the purpose of prosecuting 
in a Federal court citizens of another state 
or for the purpose of claiming exemption 
from suits in law or equity sought to be 
brought against it by such citizens? This 
is a very material question in relation to 
controversies “ between a state and citizens 
of avother state,” and also in relation to the 
application of the Eleventh Amendment. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, having examined 
this question at large, came to the following 
conclusion: ‘‘It may, we think, be laid 
down as a rule, which admits of no excep- 
tion, that, in all cases where jurisdiction 
depends on the party, it is the party named 
in therecord. Consequently, the Eleventh 
Amendment, which restrains the jurisdic- 
tion granted by the Constitution over suits 
against states, is, of necessity, limited to 
those suits in which a state is a party on the 
record. The amendment has its full effect 
if the Constitution be construed as it would 
have been construed had the jurisdiction 
of the Court never been extended to suits 
brought against a state by citizens of 
another state or by aliens.” 

The state, then, must be « party to the 
suit, suing or sued in its political character, 
and this fact must appear on the record. In 
legal terms it must be an actual plaintiff 
bringing a suit, in the one case, as a state, or 
ap actual defendant sued, in the other case, 
us a state, and in either case holding such a 
relation to the proceeding that the judg- 
ment or decree of the court would be as 
binding upon it as it would, in like cireum- 
stances, be upou av individual. No state is 
or can be a party, within the meaning of 
the Constitution aod the law, unless it be 
an actual plaintiff or defendant ou the 
record of tbe suit. 

The mere fact that a state has an interest 
in the result of a suit, or that its rights and 
powers may be incidentally drawn in ques- 
tion, or that one of the parties to the suit is 
its agent, or that it is a stockholder (even 
the sole stockholder) im a corporation that 
appears as a party suing or sued, will not of 
itself make the state a party to the contro- 
versy, in the judicial sense (Fowler v. Lind- 
sey, 3 Dall., 411; New York v. Connecticut, 
4 Dall.,1; The United States v. Peters, 5 
Cranch, 115, 189; Kent's ‘‘Comm.,” Lec. 15; 
and Story’s ‘‘ Const.,” sec. 1685). 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in The United 
States Bank v. The Planters’ Bank of Georgia, 
9 Wheat., 904, 908, said ‘‘ that the Planters’ 
Bank of Georgia is not exempted from be- 
iog sued in the Federal courts by the cir- 
cumstance that the state isa corporator.” 
The state, by becoming a corporator, in- 
stead of communicating te the bank its 
privileges and prerogatives, ‘‘ descends to a 
level with those with whom it associates 
itself, and takes the character which be- 
longs to its associates and to the business 
which is to be transacted. . . . Asa 
member of @ corporation a government 
never exercises its sovereignty. It acts 
merely as a corporator and exercises no 
other powers in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion than are expressly given by the incor- 
porating act.” The same doctrine was re- 
peated in The Bank of Kentucky v. Wister, 
2 Pet., 318. In this case ihe State of Ken- 
tucky was the ‘‘sole proprietor of the 
stock of the bank,” and on this ground “it 
was insisted that the suit was viptually 
against a sovereign state.” The court, 
however, rejected this theory, and held 
that the bank cvuld claim no exemption 
from suits against it in the courts o. the 
United States, because the state wat the 
sole owner of all the stock. ; 

The case of Pennsylvania v. The Wi: sling 
Bridge Company, 18 How., 518, is a cs#e in 
which the state appeared as plaintiff, “ring- 
ing a suit in the Supreme Court agaiv éi cit- 
izens of another state. The suit was brught 
by the attorney-general of ‘the state, f & the 
purpose of preventing the erection }f a 
bridge across the Ohio River by certe#: cit- 
izens of Virginia, incorporated asthe V"; 2 heel- 
ing Bridge Company. The ground (Y the 
suit was that the bridge would be a ¥ ious 
injury to the public works of Pennsy!’aan r 
The Court held that the attorney g:eral, 
being instructed by the legislavure 2 3 the 
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state to bring the suit, acted as the legal 
representative of the state, and, nence, that 
the state, for the purposes of the suit, was a 
party on the record. Regarding the Ohio 
River as a public navigable stream, and the 
bridge as an obstruction to its navigation, 
the Court decided that ‘‘the State of Penn- 
sylvania bas been and will beinjured in 
her public works in such manner as not 
only to authorize the bringing of this suit, 
but to entitle her to the relief prayed.” 

Jurisdiction was sustained in this case on 
the ground that Pennsylvania, being a state 
and baving not simply a remote and con- 
tingent, but a direct and proprietary inter- 
est in the controversy, had a right, under 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
bring an original suit in the Supreme Court, 
for the protection of that interest against 
injury by the defendants, who were citizens 
of another state. Not only was the state 
formally a party or the record, but the 
Court examined into the merits of the case 
sufficiently to conclude that its interest in 
the matter at issue entitled it to appear as 
plaintiff and seek the protection of the 
Court against an injury to its public 
works. 

What Pennsylvania sought, as the Court 
remarked, was simply a ‘‘ protection of its 
property” against citizens of another state, 
‘‘on the same ground ard to the same ex- 
tent as a corporation or individual may 
ack” protection. Being a state, it had a 
right to seek this protection by an original 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it was for the Court to ascertain 
and determine whether such facts were 
shown in the case “‘as to require the extra- 
ordinary interposition” of its powers. It 
seems, then, as remarked by Mr. Curtis, 
that, where a state is a plaintiff against 
citizens of another state, the Supreme Court 
‘will look into the nature of the contro- 
versy, and that the jurisdiction requires not 
merely that the state should be a nominal 
party, but that it should have a real, direct, 
and substantial interest” (Curtis’s ‘‘Comm.,” 
p. 84). 

Had the Constitution remained as it was 
when originally adopted, then, according 
to the construction given to it by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Chisholm v. 
Georgia, the judicial power of the United 
States would have furnished a compulsory 
remedy for the collection of debts due from 
a state to citizens of other states or citizens 
or subjects of foreign states. The Eleventh 
Amendment destroyed this remedy, and left 
it, so far as the Government of the United 
States is concerned, to the option of the 
state to pay or repudiate these debts at its 
pleasure. The states retain the debt-con- 
tracting power, with this constitutional ex 
emption from liability to suits. The parties 
thus excluded from the right of suing a 
state have no means of enforcing their 
claims. They cannot bring a suit in the 
courts of the state without its consent, and 
they cannot do so in the courts of the 
United States. 


If the states of the Union were nations, 
owing debts to the citizeas or subjects of 
foreign nations, then the latter, under the 
luw of nations, would bave the right to 
compel them by force, if necessary, to pay 
these debts. ‘‘ The right of interference on 
the part of the state,” says Mr. Phillimore, 
“for the purpose of enforcing the perform- 
ance of justice to its citizens from a for- 
eign state, rests upon an unquestionable 
foundation when the foreign state has be- 
come itself the debtor to these citizens” 
(PUMinees's “Taternationnl Law,” Vol.Il,p. 
8. Vattel, in his ‘‘Law of Nations,” states the 
same doctrine. The states of the Union, 
however, are not nations, but simply in- 
tegral parts of a nation; and any attempt 
by other nations to compel them to pay 
debts due to the citizens of these vations 
would be instantly resisted by the United 
Siates. Nor would the United States per- 
mit apy state of the Union to resort to the 
law of fésce for the purpose of compelling 
other states to pay debts due from theth to 
its citizens. “The result, then, is that the 
states have no international responsibility 
in respect to the payment of debts due to 
private individuals, and no state can afford 
to its own citizens any remedy on this sub- 
ject against other states, while the courts of 
the United States are powerless to protect 
the rights of individuals against acts of 
state repudiation.- State contracts with 
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citizens of other states or with aliens are 
not evforceable by law. 

Such is the position of a debtor state of 
the Union, and such the position of its 
creditors, being citizens of other states or 
aliens. Whether the former, having made 
a contract with the latter, shall fulfill or 
repudiate that contract is left to its own 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable pleasure. 
That pleasure, as the history of this coun- 
try shows, has, to a most lamentable ex- 
tent, been a fraudulent pleasure. There 
may be some inconveniences and evils in 
making a state suable in the courts of the 
United States by citizens of other states or 
of foreign states; yet these inconveniences 
are far less serious than the enormous evils 
entailed by exemption from this liability. 
The Eleventh Amendment was a mistake. 
The Constitution was right as originally 
adopted. 





CRITICISMS OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Ir is a general rule of the editorial man- 
agemevt of THE INDEPENDENT not to 
allow debates in its columns between cor- 
respondents. The attack made by the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, however, on the Bible So- 
ciety has seemed to justify the insertion of 
replies sent to us, to which we adda further 
letter of Mr. Bacon’s, which will close the 
discussion. 


TEARING AWAY AT THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


BY W. J. RB. TAYLOR, D.D., 
FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue sensational article in Tat INDEPENDENT 
of July 7th entitled ‘‘ What will the Revision 
do with the Bible Society ?’’ suggests the ques- 
tion, which would have been its proper head- 
ing, ‘‘ What would the Rev. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon do with the Bible Society?’’ ‘The re- 
vised version of the English New Testament is 
manifestly only the stalktug-horse of this 
knight-errant, whose innocent chivalry shields 
his attack “in the interest of the Christian 
Church in America and in all the world !’” It 
is not my purpose to begin a controversy, nor 
even to attempt an elaborate defense of the 
American Bible Society ; but, inasmuch as Dr. 
Bacon’s strictures are based upon my paper on 
‘The Relation of the Bible Societies to the 
Revision of 1881,’’ I propose as briefly a8 possi- 
ble to reply to the principal points of his 
assault. 

There are various ways of reforming public 
wrongs: by solid argument, by moral suasion, 
by controversy, by processes of law, by public 
opinion, and by destruction. Dr. Bacon’s 
noble rage for the last method reminds me of 
that radical reformer, Jack (in Swift’s ‘‘Tale of 
a Tub’), whose zeal for mending “Lord 
Peter’s’’ miraculous coat was vented in crying 
out: ‘Tear away, Brother Martin, for the 
love of Heaven! Never mind, so you do but 
tear away.” Let us see what this “‘tear- 
away’’ process, after the style of Brother 
Bacon, of Norwich, contemplates. 

It seems now that the providential effect of 
the Revised New Testament is to be the de- 
struction of the American Bible Society, and 
that the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon is the 
prophet of al] this woe of which he has un- 
burdened himself. 

The charges against this iustitution are 
that it is, 1, ‘utterly unnecessary for the 
production and sale of Bibles’ ; 2, ‘‘ that the 
American Bible Society is the principal exist- 
ing hindrance tothe circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures’’; 3, that it ought not to have 
another dollar, because it does not ‘‘ furnish 
the best goods at the lowest price’; 4, that 
‘‘its constitution may be briefly described as 
absolute government by a ring, limited by the 
annual possibility of a mob,’’ and that in vari- 
ous ways the management have kept thus far 
from the general knowledge of the public*tthe 
grave fact that its constitution is rotten in 
every ‘* timber.” 

How Brother Bacon *‘ tears away”’ at this 
constitutional coat can only be appreciated by 
quoting a few choice expressious—. g.: 

“The Revised New Testament will, perhaps, 
be the happy occasion of d trating the 
imbecility, the lunatic obstiuacy (pardon the 
inadequscy of the expressions) that directed 
the form of constitution of the Bible Society 
and of all the societiex the: are fashioned on 
that model” 

Again: 


“To such persons the longer hiding of the 
constitutional condition of the Bible Society 
and the inviting of charitable gifts to be de- 

ited where their security is constitutionally 
upossible seems a scandal against public 
morals; and the approach of a controversy 
about the Society’e policy, whieh wil) cer- 
tainly be earnest and which threatens to be 
acrimonious, looks like the providential neces- 
vary means to the greatest good.” 


At last, however, the writer seems to have 
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recovered his power of “adequate expres- 
sion ”’ in this climax. 

**T seriously believe this fat, overgrown, 
lazy monopoly to be a public nuisance, hin- 
dering the circulation of the Scriptures in this 
country and accomplishing nothing in any 
country that would not be better doneif it 
were out of the way,”’ etc. 

After all this “tearing away’’ of the over- 
burdened seer of Norwich against the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and “all the societies that 
are fashioned upon that model,” one is dis- 
posed to stop for breath and wonder if a gen- 
eral war is imminent against all voluntary 
religious and benevolent societies in Christen- 
dom. None of them are perfect, it is true, 
and some of them bave been occasionally in- 
vestigated, and some have been remodeled, 
and all of them are susceptible of improve- 
ments in their practical working, and some of 
them have been shining marks for self-con- 
stituted and meddlesome readjusters. Yet 
there is not one of these great outgrowtls of 
the beneficence of our times of which, like 
“the new wine in the cluster,” multitudes of 
friends will not say: “ Destroy it not, for a 
blessing is init.’ But, if the charges of Dr. 
Bacon against the American Bible Society are 
true, then it ought to be rooted up and cast 
into the fire. If they are not true, then this 
attack is ‘‘a public nuisance’’ which ought to 
be abated, and a wrong which ought to be 
righted by its author without delay. 

The charge that the A. B. 8. “is the princt- 
pal existing hindrance to the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures’? (and the same charge 
will apply as well to the B. and F. B. 8.) 
sounds badly, in the face of the facts that the 
former during the sixty-five years of its exist- 
ence bas circulated 38,882,811 volumes, and 
that the latter society in its seventy-seven 
years of life has circulated 91,014,448 vol- 
ames of the Word of God, making to 
gether a total of 129,897,259 volumes. Per- 
haps, however, the solution of this charge 
of hiudrance lies in the fact, so ingen- 
uously stated: ‘‘In all my ministry, of 
nearly thirty years, in large towns and small, 
I have found it to be a practical obstacle to 
the circulation of the Scriptures among my 
people.”’ It is self-evident that Dr. Bacon bas 
not looked for his proofs much beyond his 
people in those ‘‘towns, large and small.”’ 
John Wesley used to say: ‘* The world is my 
parish.’’ Dr. Bacon seems to think that his 
parish is the world. 

The facts are that, while in 1804 the Bible 
existed only in fifty ancient and modern lan- 
guages, the B. and F. B. 8. have published or 
helped to publish new versions in 187 lan- 
guages and dialects, and the A, B. 8. in 83 
languages and dialects, of which 58 are new 
versions. Since the date of the B. andF. B. 8. 
new translations have been made into 226 lan- 
guages and dialects, the whole number of ver- 
sions being 268 or more ; and these include the 
lavguages of about 800,000,000 of the human 
race. These facts prove that Bible societies 
have wade a ~ew era io the translation and cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in the world, and 
that, inco-operation witb missionaries and mis- 
sion societies and boards, they have done a work 
which no other institutions or churches could 
have accomplished, separately or together. 
Yet Dr. L. W. Baton, prophesying from his 
parish hilltop in Connecticut, denounces the 
American Bible Society ‘* as a public nuisance, 
hindering the circulation of the Scriptures in 
this country, and accomplishing nothing in 
any country that would not be better done if 
it were removed out of the way.’? Thus, like 
Jack and Brother Martin, he ‘‘tears away, for 
the love of Heaven,” “in the interest of the 
Christian Church in America and in all the 


world.” 
In regard to the constitutional rottenness, 


etc., of which so much is made, a few words 
are in place. The constitution, by-laws, pro- 
ceedings, and labors of the American Bible 
Society have been published to the world, year 
by year, from its urganization to this date. It 
is absolutely untrue that there has been any 
“conceaiment,”’ or “‘hushing up,” or other 
attempt by the management, or by the officers, 
or by the Society and its friends on these 
points. Nor has there been any “backing 
down from their right and duty, for fear of an 
agitation,” by the managers. Even their sup- 
pression of the revised edition of 1856, which 
no one prized more than the writer of this 
article, was not the result of ‘‘ cowardice,” “in 
deference to a silly clamor,’ as bas been 


charged by avother writer; but it was done at. 


the mandate of the Society itself, after and 
because of a prolonged agitation, which voiced 
public sentiment at that time. Moreover, the 
constitution provides for its own alteration; 
and the managers and officers are always ready 
and anxious to co-operate in all wise measures 
for correcting mistakes and for increasing the 
usefulness of the Society. 

A striking preof of this fact is now before me, 
in the form of an official printed report on the 
practical management of the American Bible 
Society, which was made by the committee 
appointed by the General Association of Con- 





necticut, in 1864, and presented to and adopted 
by that Association in 1866. This committee 
consisted of the Rev. Myron N. Norris, Henry 
White, Esq., the Rev. W. T. Eustis, Jr., and 
the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, who were 
selected because of their eminent fitness for 
this work and their determination to go to the 
bottom of the case committed tothem. Their 
elaborate and exhaustive report (which is 
printed in full in the “ Bible Society Record”’ of 
October, 1866) covers the entire field of the 
Society’s *‘ practical management,’’ the Bible 
House—the manufacturing department, the 
cost of books, the Society’s publishing facili- 
ties, the quality of its issues, its relations to 
private publishers, its benevolent work, its 
distributions, at home and abroad, the propor- 
tion of its charitable funds to its business 
capital and expenditures, the cost of adminis- 
tration at the Bible House and in its foreign 
and domestic agencies, expenses of communi- 
cating information to the public, the propor- 
tion of costly to plain books, the textual accu- 
racy of its editions, etc. 

The conclusions of this able committee were 
that the management of the American Bible 
Society appears to be conducted with wisdom, 
carefulness, and energy. Its executive offi- 
cers are diligent and thorough in their re- 
spective departments and earnest to promote 
its benevolent objects. Its financial affairs are 
under the direction of leading business men, 
who, without pecuniary reward, devote their 
care and valuable time to this important work. 
The board of managers and several of the 
standing committees meet every mouth, and 
two of the latter twice a month, and discuss 
and settle all the principles and measures per- 
taining to the Society’s operatiuns; and the 
minatest details of business come under their 
careful inspection. There are members of the 
board of managers and of the standing com- 
mittees, gentlemen actively engaged in the 
most extensive business, who have rarely for 
years beer absent from any of three meetings 
which are held every month at the Bible 
House, to scrutinize and direct the operations 
of the Society. So much for “the absolute 
government by aring.’”? And what follows 
illustrates the committee’s opinion of this 
‘scandal upon public morals,’ against which 
Dr. Bacon cautions all donors of money: 


‘* Your committee will not undertake to say 
that all the plens and measures of the Society 
are the best that could be devised ; but, be- 
yond the suggestions they bave made respect- 
ing the ‘ Bible Society Record’ and the granting 
of facilities to booksellers in certain cases, 
they are vot prepared to advise any changes 
which they are confident would, on the whole, 
be an improvement. All the points to which 
this committee bave turned their attention 
have been before the board of managers, for 
their consideration. 

‘We know of no agency that exists or that 
has been proposed so well adapted as is the 
American Bible Society to the general work of 
multiplying correct copies of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and distributing them among all classes 
in our own land. of preparing them sv that they 
are available to the blind for enlightenment and 
comfort, and of publishing them in the differ- 
ent languages and dialects of foreign nations. 

“The committee would recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions : 

‘* Tesolved, 1. That this General Association, 
after full investigation, tind no occasion fora 
want of confidence in the American Bible So- 
ciety in relation either to the wisdom and 
fidelity of its board of managers and executive 
officers or the principles upon which its work 
has been prosecuted. 

“ Resolved, 2. That the churches and friends 
of the Bible have special cause for gratitude 
to God that now, when new fields, at home and 
abroad, are largely opening for the reception 
of the Gospel and awakening a more liberal 
and evergetic spirit af enterprise in the work 
of evangelization, the American Bible Society, 
with a successful experience of half a cen- 
tury and with facilities which bave multiplied 
with the increase of its work, is so abuvdaatly 
prepared to act as thelr almoner in giving the 
Word of Life to the millions who ‘are waiting 
to receive it. 

** Resolved, 3. That the duty rests with the 
Christian people of this state to bring the 
Sacred Scriptures within the reach of the 
whole population. 

Myron N. Morris, 

Henry WHITE, 

W T. Eostis, JR., 
LEONARD WooLseY Bacon, 


The following eupplementary resolution 
was also adopted: 


** Resolved, That the General Association 
earnestly solicit. the attention of the American 
Bible Society to an evil which is found among 
us to be incidental to their great and beaefi- 
cent work—to wit; the fact that the ordinary 
trade in Bibles bas been arrested, and that the 
Word of God, instead of being purchased, as 
formerly, in all parts of the state, is to be found 
on sale only at afew of the more important 
centers of business; and that we urge upon 
the studious consideration of the very able 
men of business in the Society the question 
whether some way cannot be devised by which 
this great evilcan be obviated, without detri- 
ment to the missionary work of the Society.”’ 


Committee, 


This “supplementary resolution,” as I am 
informed, was offered and advocated by the 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D. The principle 
which it embraces is now and bas been, since 
1878, the practice of the American Bible So- 
ciety. Not only have the prices of its volumes 
been lowered, with the cost of production, but 
they can now be had through the regular 





channels of trade at a discount of ten per 
cent. from catalogue prices by booksellers, 
country merchants, newsdealers, and ali deal- 
ers in books who buy to sell again, and *‘ with- 
out restriction as to quantity or the prices at 
which they may be resold.” 

In addition to this, there has been a large re- 
duction in the number and cost of district 
superintendents and a marked improvement 
in the auxiliary system. The work of distri- 
bution bas been advanced by a successful and 
extensive development of the system of col” 
portage in regions which cannot be supplied 
with the Scriptures by auxiliaries or by book- 
sellers, and there isa much wider occupation 
and more effective service in foreign fields. 

Substantially what was true in 1866 is true 
in 1881 respecting the practical management 
of the American Bible Society. 

Had Dr. Bacon, like a skillful strategist, 
covered his rear, his advance would have been 
less reckless. He has evidently overshot his 
mark. His weapon turns out to be a boom- 
erang. If his aim is reformation, there is a 
wiser way to reach it. If he means destruc- 
tion, he is welcome to the distinction of his 
own attempts. In either case, his attack, by 
ite violence and wildness, is well calculated, 
like the attempted assassination of President 
Garfield, to change opposers into friends aad 
to make the honest friends of the American 
Bible Society more faithful and devoted. 

NEWARK, N. J. 





WHAT IS THE REVISION DOING WITH 
DR. LEUNARD WOOLSEY BACON? 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 


Part of the hospitality of a journal is to rid 
its contributors of unworthy children. By 
different polite circulars the blow ought to be 
lightened; but what is THe INDEPENDENT 
thinking about when it does not send forth 
and slay all the infants from two years old 
and inder, especially when it suspects that it 
is mocked by the wise men ? 

One can hardly read the article of July 7th 
by Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon without the 
feeling that he is making fun in some way, 
aod certainly the great journal that publishes 
him must have let him gointo type ouc of a 
half feeling of jest, or perhaps to give a great 
cause the security and defense of such a wild 
and mad attack upon it. 

I. The Bible Society publishes a cloth-bound 
Bible for twenty-five cents. It publishes a 
similar Testament for five cents. No private 
publishing house does anything of the kind. 
Under the stimulas of the Revision, the 
“ American Exchange”’ publishes a Testament 
in paper for ten cents, and the two versions to- 
gether, in cloth, for fifty cents. And yet this 
distinguished New Englander sets it forth 
that “the Revision will demonstrate how ut- 
terly unnecessary is this enormously rich, ex- 
pensive, but not lively corporation,” in that 
**books as cheap, as elegaut, as accurate,” and 
8o forth, and so forth. 

Now, beyond a doubt, the corporation can be 
criticised. No interest can be cherished so 
much without running measurably to waste. 
Had Guiteau bent his aim to criticising the 
Administration, he might have accomplished 
some good ; but what a triple wall of defense 
has he thrown around avy possible foibles of 
Garfield, should he survive, by this wild, mad 
way of carrying reform ! 

Il. The fact is, I cannot tell what Dr. Bacon 
means by bis article. The Bible Society does 
just what bis logic calls for: first, publishes 
the cheapest Bible; second, offers it univers- 
ally to all buyers; third, enlists ministers to 
receive and circulate it; fourth, sends col- 
porteurs (who are not quite ‘‘ book-peddlers,”’ 
for they give away, as well as sell the book); 
fifth, founds auxiliaries all over the country ; 
and, sixth, in view of the very destitutions of 
which Dr. Bacon speaks, seuds circular ap- 
peals quite over the states and keeps the 
whole subject stirred up by sermons and mass 
meetings in the cities and at great gathering- 
places wide over the land ; and yet “the truth 
will come out,’’ Dr. Bacon avers, ‘‘that this 
keeping of the Bible away from the ready 
access of the people in Christian regions was 
the result of the settled and obstinate policy 
of the Bible Society, by which alarming desti- 
tutions were created, that should figure im- 
pressively in the annual report and that could 
be supplied only by large contributions to the 
Society or its auxiliaries.” 

IIL Thirdly, to remedy this, Dr. Bacon pro- 
poses that the Bible Society be cast off (wheth- 
er with its enormous work for fcreign, trans- 
lated Bibles he does not tell us; whether it 
shall cease as the greatest foreign missionary 
agency he does not say), and that other book- 
sellers shall try what they can doin the field, 
and that missionary societies shal) be subsid- 
ized and “‘committees organized for the yiurpose,” 
who shall buy in the “‘open market” (of 
course, of the Bible Society, for they sell the 
cheapest); that is to say that weshall fee other 
agencies, and incur other commissions to do 





at eost and pains that which this very Society 





8 


that he impugos has been learning to do with 
the most amazing cheapness. 

IV. If the Bible Society were all honey- 
combed with faults, and is, as I suspect it is, 
settled somewhat upon its lees, I could not de- 
sire a better lease fora year or two than this 
article. It puts a coat of mail right round the 
corporation. If the annual election is a farce 
and other economic facts might weil stirup a 
change, Dr. Bacon ought first to be gotten out 
of the way. What could Tut INDEPENDENT 
have been thinking when, in these dog-day 
heats, it could not allow an old friend a little 
craze, but must needs publish him at once, 
without the benefit of a friendly revision ? 

Princeton, N. J., July 16th, 1581. 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. J. L. LYONS, 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR GEORGIA AND FLORIDA OF THE 
BDisLe Sociery. 


Mr. Epiror : 

My attention bas been called to an article io 
Tue INDEPENDENT of the 7th inst., by the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, entitled: ‘ What 
will the Revision do with the Bible Society?” 
in which be expresses the belief that the 
American Bible Society is ‘ hindering the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in this country, and 
accomplishing nothing ip any country that 
would not be better done if it were removed 
out of the way,’’? and other words of similar 
import. 

I have no inquiries to make into the motives 
of the writer and no criticisms to offer upon 
the violence of his language; but it will be 
conceded that, whatever may be said in refer- 
ence to what Mr. Bacou is pleased to call the 
“irreformable vices of constitution of the 
American Bible Society,’’ the truest test by 
which to judge this or any other institution 
is that laid down by Christ himself—namely, 
‘A tree is known by its fruits.” Taking this 
as our criterion, we ask: What have been the 
**fruits”’ of the American Bible Society? In 
other words, what bas it accomplished? It 
bas printed and circulated more than 38,000,000 
volumes of the Scriptures. It has furnished 
the Bible to more than 1,000,000 of destitute 
families in the United States alone. It has 
within the last fifteen years supplied more 
than 600,000 destitute families, representing 
about 3,000,000 of our people. Is this what 
Mr. Bacon calls “ hindering the ciculation of 
the Scriptures”? In the last year alone the 
ageuts of the Society visited §90,000 families 
and supplied with the Scriptures over 120,000 
destitute families, individuals, and Sabbath- 
schools. 

There is no other publishing house, no 
church, nor other institution in this country 
that could have performed this work. Let me 
state a few facts connected with my own ob- 
servation and experience. Ihave been engaged 
in missionary and Bible work In the South 





for eight years, and have at the present time | 


under my direction tweuty Bible distributers 
in Georgia and Florida. They have visited 
during the past two years 49,550 families, out 
of which they found 18,279 (white and col 
ored) without the Scriptures, 
whom they supplied. in 
among thousands of the poorer people of this 
part of the South, more than 42,000 volumes 
of the Scriptures have been distributed, every 
copy of which was furnished by the American 
Bible Society. Not in Georgia 
Florida, but in all the neightoring states the 
American Bible Society is actively pushing for" 
ward its beuevolent operations. This it is ae- 
complishing, both directly aud indirectly—di- 
recily by means of its agents, auxiliaries, col- 
porteurs, and volunteer distributers; and in- 
directly through the missionaries of the Sun- 
day-scbool Union, the American Missionary As- 
sociatiou, and the American Tract Society, all 
of whom receive generous grants of books from 
the Bible Mouse, and also through the trade, 
which has become a large source of supply of 
the Scriptures. 


Thus, 


ouly 


of the smaller towns the bookstores keep for 
sale the cheaper publications of the Bible So- 
ciety, particularly the twenty-five-cent Bible 
and the five-cent Testament, which are thus 
supplied by the dozen and by the hundred to 
churches and Sabbath-schools in all parts of 
the land. Through all these various avenues 
the American Bible Society is constantly carry- 
ing forward its great work, and is thereby con- 
tinually commending itself to the contidence 
and support of the Christiau public. 

In New England and iu the North generally, 
where Bibles and Testaments are found on 
every hand, whatever of distribution of the 
Scriptures may be from time to time found 
necessary can be accomplished by the churches 
avd by individuals, without aid from other 
quarters, But I have no hesitation in making 
the assertion, founded upon years of experi- 
ence and observation, during my missionary 
work in the South, that, at least, in fifteen of 
the Southern and Southwestern states the 
American Bible Society is doing more and has 


In all the larger aud in mavy | 


nine-tenths of | 


two years, | 


and | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


done more since the war to promote the cireu 
lation of the Scriptures and supply the poor 
and destitute with the Word of God than al 
other agencies combined. 

For several years it was my privilege to 
labor as a missionary of the American Board 
in Syria, and at atime when the Rev. Dr. El 
Smith and his successor, Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, 
were engaged in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Arabic tongue. This great work, 
as soon as it was completed, was electrotyped 
and printed at the Bible House, New York 
(under the direction of Dr. Van Dyck and at 
the expense of the Society), and is now finding 
its way among the millions of the Arabic- 
speaking population of the Old World. The 
Society is circulating the Scriptures in sixty- 
five other foreign languages and during the 
last year alone expended $100,000 in this de- 
partment of its work. 

It would, of course, be impossible in the 
limits of a uewspaper article to make any ade- 
quate presentation of the great work per- 
formed by the American Bible Society ; much 
less would it be possible to make any just 
estimate of the beneficent moral results, for 
these are beyond all human computation ; but 
I think it will be admitted by any candid, un- 
biased mind that an institution which is ac- 
complishing what has been above stated and 
whichis publishing and distributing more than 
1,000,000 of copies of the Bible every year, in 
this and other lands, can in no sense be termed 
idle, and that the declaration that the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society *‘ is a hindrance to the circu. 
Jation of the Scriptures’? is as absurd and as 
fur from the truth as it would be to say that 
the American Board is a hindrance to the 
cause of foreign missions or that the American 
Missionary Association is an obstacle to the 
progress and improvement of the freedmen at 
the South. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


IS THE BIBLE SOCIETY A BLESSING? 
BY THE REY. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 


Tue INDEPENDENT of July 14th has a long 
quotation from a report on the American Bible 
Society made to the General Association of 
Connecticut in 1866, by a committee of which 
I was the youngest member. ‘The point of the 
quotation is to convict me of inconsistency in 
my recent strictures on the Society. 

If Lcan secure the serious attention of the 
public to the argumentum ad rem, I will cheer- 
fully waive the argumentum ad hominem, and 
admit, for the purposes of this discussion, tbat 
Ihave learned a good deal in fifteen years 
about the Bible Society and about severaj 
other things. Suffice it for the present to 
say that the report seemed to me at the 
time to be a sufficiently fair resultant of 
the opinions of the members of the com- 
mittee to pass without any further objec- 
tion from me than what was implied in the 
following supplemeutary resolution, offered 
by me with the approval of the committee 
and adupted nem. cov. by the General Associa- 
tion, but nof included in Tae INDEPENDENT’s 
quotation nor in the extracts published at the 
time by the Bible Society : 

** Resolved, That the General Association 
earnestly solicit the attention of the American 
Bible Society to an evil which is found among 
us to be incidental to their great and beneficent 
work—tq wit: the fact that the ordinary trade 
iv Bibles has been arrested, and that the Word 
of God. instead of being purchased, as former- 
ly, in all parts of the state, is to be found on 
sale only at a few of the more important cen- 
ters of business; and that we urge upon the 
studious consideration of the very able men of 
business in the Society the question whether 
some way cannot be devised by which this 
great evil can be obviated, without detriment 
to the missionary work of the Society.” 

This is the one accusation which I brought 
agaiust the Bible Society’s policy in 1866, and 
which was sustained in its allegation of fact 
by the undivided voice of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. (The constitution of the 
Society Was not then under discussion.) And 
this is the one accusation which I have re- 
peated io THE INDEPENDENT of July 7th. It 
is substantially this: that the policy of the 
Bible Society operates to keep the Bible 
from the people. I am gladof any indications 
that come to me that the friends of the Society 
begin, at last, to feel that the accusation is a 
grave one. 

But THe INDEPENDENT says that the im- 
provement thus suggested has since been 
made. Speaking for this part of the country, 
I am bound to testify, of my personal knowl- 
edge, that on this point Tae INDEPENDENT has 
been misinformed. The publications of the 
Bible Society are not to any considerable 
extent in the market. Book and newsdealers, 
being asked why they are not to be had, 
promptly explain that there is no discount to 
dealers sufficient to justify their keeping them 
for sale. From time to time a Bible agent 
comes to tell us of “awful destitutions” in 
our commuoity. Of course. It is part of 
the systematic policy of the Bible Society to 
have awful destitutioas. If Bibles were con- 





stantly on hand in the shops, im sufficient 
assortment, parents, neighbors, Sunday-school 
teachers, pastors would be buying aud circu- 
lating them from year to year; tut what 
would the Society do, in that case, for awful 
destitutious? We have lately had to raisea 
very large sum of money in this town to sup- 
ply one of the Bible Societys destitu- 
tions. The Connecticut Bible society is 
continually importuning for mone? to sup- 
ply awful destitutions all ‘over Connect- 
icut, and I hope we shall do our duty 
toward raising it; but oh! what a relief 
to the churches it would be and what a bless- 
ing to the whole country if the American 
Bible Society would only take its lumbering 
old hulk off the track and let the Word of 
God have free course and be glorified! Why 
should the churches be forced to divert their 
gifts every few years from mission work to 
pay the salary of a peddler, when, if this mon- 
strous book-shop could only bring itself to 
submit, as other book-shops have to submit, 
to the divine laws of trade (as much God’s 
laws as the law of gravitation is), the bustness 
of getting the goods to the customers would 
take care of itself ? 

Just what is the form of the pretended con- 
cession to the Gemand expressed in the above- 
quoted resolution can, doubtless, be known by 
inquiring of a secretary. Iam told that the 
Society has modified its ways of doing busi- 
ness on spiritual principles just enough to 
damage its ineffective ‘‘ depository ’’ system, 
without creating a regular aud legitimate 
business. If 80, we may soon expect to see 
the result announced in the ‘‘Annual Report,” 
with a proud “I told you so !’’ and the Society 
throwing itself with a heavier dead-weight of 
capital than ever before into the policy of 
promoting awful destitutions and then raising 
thumping contributions to supply them. 

Lam well aware that in all these strictures on 
the course of the Bible Society I am laying 
myself open to a serious imputation. It would 
be very easy for the managers of the Society 
to reply: ‘‘If there is anything wrong in the 
conduct of the Society, it is your own fault that 
you do not step in, witha few friends, and set 
it right.” And,if this thing should be said, I 
might be at a loss how to defend myself; for 
I suppose that it would have been the easiest 
thing in the world for me, any time these 
twenty years past, to take possession of the 
annual meeting, with a score or twoof friends, 
at three dollars a head, and reconstruct the 
board of mavagers in such a way as to throw 
‘*the machine ’’ completely out of gear. Or, 
dropping in at an average managers’ meeting 
with a little party of clerical brethren, being 
life-members of the Society and, therefore, 
“entitled to meet and vote with the board of 
managers and possessed of the same powers as 
a manager himself,” no doubt, we could order 
the restoration of the Society’s abandoned 
standard edition and the correction of all the 
plates in the Society’s vaults; we could con- 
elude contracts with booksellers to fur- 
nish them all the Bibles they wanted at 


a discount of 2% per cent. from the 
list price; we could issue an address to 
the public, expressing the contrition of 


the managers, in view of their former sins, neg- 
ligences, and ignorances, and concluding with 
a series of resolutions in approval of the New 
Revision. Then, by appointing by vote, as 
members for life, with “all the powers of a 
manager,” a hundred enterprising young min- 
isters of advanced views, who could be relied 
on to attend promptly on business meetings, 
we could adjourn to a convenient time and 
place, in happy security that this salutary 
revolution was not likely to be turned back- 
ward. This course would be perfectly prac- 
ticable, easy, legal, constitutional, and valid. 
Perhaps the retort which I bave imagined as 
coming from the managers (that, under such a 
constitution, a party dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the Society have ouly themselves to 
blame for not setting it right) is a just retort. 
Perhaps, instead of fooling away time by argue 
ing the case, a better way will be to take their 
Society out of their bands for a month or two— 
just long enough to get a little fun out of it 


and show them what a Tom-fool of a constitu- | 





tion they have been trying to live and hold « | 


milliov of dollars under. 

I once asked an officer of the Society what 
there was to prevent a lot of fellows from 
picking up his institution and running off with 
it in their pockets; and his answer, was that 
he rather thought that, by shinning smartly 
around the corridors of the Bible House, they 
could drum together men enough to prevent 
it. Obviously he was mistaken; and yet I 
fear that nothing will convince the managers 
of their mistake but to be thorougbly scared 
some time. Before they yet through with 
their coming tribulations over the Revision, it 
is likely that they will have tasted of this agi- 
tating experience ; and then, under great dis- 
advantages, they will begin to study the diffi- 
cult question how the prodigious folly of the 
Society’s founders can be corrected. Pity 
that they will not look the facts im the face, 
and be wise iv time. 


Nogwics, Conn. 








[July 28, 1881. 


Fine Arts, 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 


[EIGHTEENTH PaPER.) 


8S. J. Shaughnessy (15 East Fourteenth 
Street), a man who sees the picturesque side 
of simplest things and gets into his pictures 
more than a thought of the poetry of every- 
day life. A quick, clever draughtsinan, one 
who seizes on the salient points and leaves 
the rest alone. A good colorist, not given to 
overelaboration, indeed, not always given to 
sufficient elaboration, Mr. Shaughnessy is a 
man who can write his name in a very high 
place on the records of American genre art, if 
he has sufficient persistency. 

Warren Sheppard (435 Fifth Avenue) has ex- 
hibited a number of marine pictures of vary- 
ing degrees of excellence. The pictures of the 
sea at rest have been so much better than the 
sea under its stormier aspects that they seem 
hardly to have been painted by the same hand. 
There is breadth in Mr. Sheppard’s pictures; 
but they are conventioval in subject, not al- 
ways true in color, and the sea effeetse—waves, 
and foam, and wind-blown mists—lack that 
subtle quality of movement that can only be 
obtained by intense out-of-door study and a 
quick hand at drawing. 

R. M. Shurtleff (52 West Fifty-seventh St.) 
isa native of New Hampshire. He is one of 
the best of our younger landscape painters. 
There is so much that is good in his work that 
he stands in danger of having to wait for ap- 
preciation until our public grows upto him. 
His work is quiet, refined, unsensational, show- 
ing thought and love of Nature and love of 
Art. He makes charming whatever his brush 
touches, whether it be a rugged russet heath 
or a wood-nook, with sunshine making pictures 
on the moss, or wayside pool, or distant moun- 
tains, melting away into purple mists. He is 
at his best, however, in his delineations of 
wood interiors. He has wonderful success 
with that sweet tremulous light that one sees 
under the trees—spots of sunshine on a field of 
shadow. One sees through his branches into 
tender, mysterious depths beyond. Birds 
might fly through his thickets. One lingers 
and rests in his wood-paths and listens 
for the drone of bees among. the 
flowers of his foregrounds. Not a realist 
in the puerile, imitative way, Mr. Sburt- 
leff is, nevertheless, a painter most loyal to 
Nature’s truths. He utters them in lines of 
poetry; he does not find it necessary to spell 
them out in technically descriptive terms. “His 
hills have rocks under them, his skies have 
sunshine in them, his foregrounds have flowers 
and broad leaves in good masses. His knowl- 
edge of tree anatomy would delight Ruskin. 
Sometimes his palette runs too much to the 
grays, but this is a fault not frequently to be 
found. No landscape artist that we have com- 
poses his pictures better. Mr. Shurtleff’s fame 
has been steadily growing. It is safe to 
prophecy for him the best patronage of the 
truest connoisseurs, as the years goon. His 
pictures are safe pictures to invest in. They 
are sure to be more and more valued as we 
come to know betterthe real work of the true 
artist from the meretricious, eye-catching, 
purse-tapping work of the sensational ** boot- 
licker” of public opinion. 

Walter Shirlaw, A. N. A. (the Benedict 
Chambers, Washington Square), is a Scotch- 
man by birth. He came to America in 1840. 
His art-student life had been mostly passed in 
Munich, where he has studied with Rabb, Wag- 
ner, Ramberg, and Lindenschmidt. He has 
been a prominent figure in the recent great art 
movements in New York, has taught well in 
the Art Students’ League, and is at present in 
Europe. This tall, genial Scovch-American 
has the spirit of industry, of enthusiasm, and 
great love of art. He has fairly wrought his 
way toa very eminent place in the art world. 
There is earnestness in everything he does. 
His ‘‘Toning of the Bell” and “‘ Sheep-shear- 
ing in the Bavarian Highlands,’’ widely differ- 
ent subjects, each with figures and much life 


‘and motion, are enough to place him beyond 


most American artists. They are instinct with 
the vibrations of the tenderest color barmo- 
nies. In drawing his work is superb. There 
is nothing hastily passed over; nothing hid- 
den by the trickery of adroit costume. In 
color there is richness and depth. Mr. Shir- 
law’s faults rise out of the great facility with 
which he uses color. He lets color stand for 
expression, to the veglect of modeling. Local 
color loses its place in the gamut of values. 
This is not true so much of Mr. Shirlaw’s 
great works as of bis minor works, some of 
which he has unwisely exhibited. They are 
pictures painted for an audience of one, and 
that one himself. They are studies, rather than 
pictures. His “Tom Boy” is an example of 
this. Mr. Shirlaw’s work, however, has been 
mostly earnest, finished work. His influence 
has been great and healthful. He has had 
full recognition in this country and in Europe, 
and may fairly be reckoned with the score of 
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tne ’ast decade than our hundred or two s0- 
called artists haye done in the last half cen- 
tury. ; 

Francis A. Silva (11 East Fourteenth Street) 
is a painter by choice and heritage, having 
good art blood in his veins and earnest art 
enthusiasm in his heart. He has painted 
marine pictures mostly, and no one of our 
artists has caught the spirit of the sea in its 
quiet moods with more certainty. He paints 
the wide distance of calm sea most truthfully. 
It is not glass; it is water. His color is good, 
his compositions always effective, his atmos- 
phere luminous, and his treatment of details 
shows the familiarity that can only come of 
long study. His ships are not toy models, not 
merely painted ships on painted oceans; but 
real ships, rigged and modeled so that they 
might sail, if set afloat. His marines in which 
there is an attempt to depict movement of the 
elements—storms and angry waves—are not 80 
successful. He has the good sense, however, 
to seldom paint this class of subjects. Mr. 
Silva may be reckoned one of our best marine 
painters—conscientious, finished in his style, 
and always pleasing in color and composition. 

W. T. Smedley (765 Broadway) has exhib 
ited some clever, though somewhat conven- 
tional genre pictures. His touch lacks surety 
and his drawing needs discipline. 

Wm. L. Sonntag, N. A. (120 East Twenty- 
second Street), has been painting for years 
wildly ideal things, bending the scheme of 
Nature to suit bis own peculiar theories of 
art. There is color—any color, every color, 
anywhere, everywhere that the artist chooses 
to put it; rainbow hues bursting out of 
dry skies, prismatic gradations where there 
can be no prisms, opalescent reflections in 
water that could only have reflected shadows 
of trees and rocks. It is Nature dressed up for 
a masquerade, painted for stage representa- 
tion, a goddess in petticoats and rouge and 
crinoline, a lay figure with studio fixings. 
Always the same—pictures for the public! 
They please the public, too. ‘ How bright it 
is!’ ‘* What a brilliancy of color!’ ‘‘ What 
lovely flowers!’ ‘What delicious clouds!’’ 
One hears such exclamations as people pass 
thoughtlessly by Mr. Sonntag’s pictures. This, 
to the man who thinks passes for nought, 
since not one person in a hundred who looks at 
a picture bas ever looked at Nature to study 
her, and would find as good or better qualities 
in a chromo than they find in the bespangled 
and berainbowed landscapes that attract their 
attention. Nature is calm, sweet, tender, 
dreamy, subduing all colors by shadows or she 
is gloomy, fierce, angry, with frowning clouds 
and bursting storms, or rugged and brown 
with rocks and deep live or dead forests. She 
is never finical; she has naught to do with the 
crude colors, fresh from the full tubes of the 
color-works. One chooses whether he will 
paint Nature as she fs, for Art’s sake, or as she 
is not, for a more or less discriminating public. 
Easily fooled and half color-blind, Mr. Sonntag 
bas been most successful in the path he has 
chosen. His pictures sell and go into high. 
priced collections. He has hia clientéle and is 
satisfied. His prices are in the same scale with 
Bierstadt’s and he belongs to the same school. 
His “‘ Morning in the White Mountains” was 
catalogued at $1,000, and it is most likely he 
found a ready purchaser at that price. After 
saying this much, it is but fair to say that Mr 
Sonntag has sometimes so far departed from his 
usual sensational style as to show that he has 
underlying bis professional regard for the pub- 
lic a true sense of the loveliest things in Na- 
ture, and can paint them, if he will. Some of 
his Jess pretentious pictures have been idyllic— 
full of sweetness, and grace, and truth. 

J. Ward Stimson (52 East Twenty-third 
Street). Whatever may be said of Mr. Stim- 


son’s work, it cannot be said to lack vigor and 
dash. He has been a student in that branch 
of the French School where freedom of hand- 
ling is inculeated asa cardinal virtue. There 
is a certain impressional element in his work 
that needs to be carried much further, to have 
full meaning to any but a narrow circle 
of impressionists. is ‘Baptistery of St. 
Mark’s,”’ in the late Academy, was rich in 
color, with greater precision in drawing than 
is to be found in most of this artist’s work. 
His farmyard picture in the American Artists’ 
Exhibition was a good effort in point of color 
and was fascinating for this quality alone. 
Mr. Stimson is a man of undoubted ability 
leaning too much to his pet theory as to 
color, needing the discipline of years and of 
criticism, having an enthusiasm that needs a 
curb-bit to guide it, and surely needing to 
keepin mind the fact that his memoranda, 
illuminated b own memory, may be al- 
most meaningless to the apeetater unless the 
understanding be assisted by suggestive de- 
tails and illuminative drawing, 

James Smillie, the engraver, is the father of 
James D. Smillie and George H. Smillie, both 
of whom have their studio at 837 Fourth 
Avenue and both of whom have won perma- 
nent fame as landscape painters. They both 
belong to the school of artists who believe in 
out-of-door pictures and who have learned to 
be -_—+ of conventional studio meth- 
ods. ere is a fraternal likeness in the 
technique of these artists,a feeling for low 
tones and the more somber colors, for the 
weed, rather than for the tender moods of 
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young artists who has done more for art in name rendered into English ‘‘ Death-flower,” 


Scient, 
REPTILIAN BIRDS. 


Tus Geological Magazine publishes a very 
interesting discussion of the affinities of the 
famous fossil reptile-like bird called “ Archex- 
opteryx.”” The article is by Professor H. G. 
Seeley. It will be remembered that several 
years ago an imperfect skeleton of this singu- 
lar being, wanting the head, etc., was found in 
the Solenhofen States of Germany. It was 
elaborately described and figured by Prof. R. 
Owen, of England. Within two or three years 
a second and much more perfect fossil, with 
the head, was found, and an account of it was 
given by Prof. Carl Vogt, in the Revue Scicn- 
tiflque for Sept. 13th, 1879. The author’s con- 
clusions and some of his supposed facts are 
attacked by Prof. Seeley, and the whole dis- 
cussion is one of a good deal of interest to the 
general student from an evolutionary point of 
view. 

The Archzopteryx was a creature about the 
size of a pigeon, covered with feathers, and 
with a tail as long as its body, supported by 
numerous vertebre, a pair of feathers corre 
sponding to each vertebre—a feature entirely 
unlike any existing or known fossil bird. 
Vogt regards it as a reptile with bird char- 
acters. He thus sums up the facts with regard 
to the skeleton, and concludes that “the head, 
neck, thorax, ribs, tail, shoulder-girdle, and 
whole fore-limb are plainly constructed as in 
reptiles. The pelvis has probably more agree- 
ment with that of reptiles than with that of 
birds. The hind foot is that of a bird. Reptil- 
ian affinities, therefore, prevail in the skeleton 
above all others.” 

On the other hand, Professor Seeley re- 
marks: 

“Tf Archeopteryx is a reptile, it is a sub- 
jective reptile, created by Professor Vogt by 
means of theoretical considerations, which can 
bardlv be accepted without discussion ; but 
the objective Archeopteryx seems to show 
nothing more reptilian than might have been 
anticipated in an extinct animal, devoid of the 
latest specializations of osteology, which have 
been developed in living birds and have come, 
therefore, to be regarded as class characters 
and probably as more important than they 
really are. It would have been a reversing of 
one of the oldest canons of natural history to 
find well-developed = associated with a 
reptilian skeleton. If the affirmation had been 
sustained, it would not have helped evolution 
in the least, for it would have interposed the 
anomaly that, with a skeleton alleged to be 
essentially reptilian, feathers as well developed 
as can be found in the existing class of birds 
coexisted. There wonld have been no transi- 
tion here, but an incongruity greater than that 
of a less noble animal clothed in the skin of a 
lion.” 

Vogt, in discussing the affinities of Archwop- 
teryx, remarks that the cretaceous birds, so 
well described by Professor Marsh, form a 
further indication of the course of avian evo- 
lution, but considers that the gap between the 
birds with teeth (Odontornithes) and Archeop- 
teryx is confessedly very great. Vogt sug- 
gests that the ancestors of birds were scaly 
lizards. 

Seeley’s criticisms are based on Vogt’s ac- 
count and his photographs and drawings of 
the fossil, and he thus concludes, giving a 
common-sense view of the subject. 

‘In the absence of the specimen, it were 
perbaps wiser to rest in the conviction that 
Archeopteryx is a bird, Jess modified in struc- 
ture in the direction which existiog avian 
osteology has taken, and, therefore, more 
easily comparable with reptiles, but not neces- 
sarily more reptilian or of iuferior organic 
grade to the newer bird type. Certainly the 
time has not come when we can assemble a 
jury of its inferior kith and kindred, and ac- 
cept such verdict as they may suggest concern- 
ing its genesis; for the osteological structures 
which are universal in living birds and from 
which the Archxopteryx departs are inde- 
pendent of affinity and among mammals 
would not rank as of much importance. If 
the Archwzopteryx do no more than teach us 
to extend our cofiception of the limits within 
which a bird’s skeleton may range, {t will have 
enriched science with morphological know]- 


edge which is invaluable in its theoretical 
bearings.” 





TEHE seems to be no reason why myth- 
ological or legendary botany should not be 
brought under the strict rules of accuracy 
demanded of any other department of the 
science. Though the stories about plants may 
be fabulous, it is of great value that the cir- 
cumstances should be accurately rendered, if 
the story is worth repeating at all. Just now 
what is known as “‘ Folk-lore” is becoming so 
popular a study that even eminent scientific 
serials dabble therein. Ina recent paper on 
the marigold (Calendula officinalis) we are 
told that it was called marigold because 
of a tradition that it was a great favorite 
with the Virgin Mary, who wore a flower of 
it on her bosom; and the writer goes on 
to say that it is called ‘‘ Death-flower”’ 
fn ‘ America,” because it sprang up in 


great quantities on a battle-ground near 
the City of Mexico, where the followers 
of Cortez put so many Mexicans to death. 





The loose manner in which the statement is 
made leads to many errors. The Mexican 
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in connection with ‘‘ America,” would suggest 
to the European reader that the common 
marigold was known as “‘ Death-flower’’ in the 
United States; which is not a fact. Moreover, 
the marigolds of Mexico are species of 
Tagetes, known in gardens as ‘‘ French mari- 
golds,’’ and have no relationship to the mari- 
gold of the Virgin Mary, which is exclusively 
a plant of the Old World. The similarity of 
name ought not to excuse a confusion of 
stories essentially distinct, though they be 
mere legends or popular traditions. 


Biblical Research, 


It may be a matter of interest to read what 
Professor George Rawlinson has to say of the 
Hebrews in his ‘‘ History of Ancient Egypt,” 
just published. Asis well-known, he adopts 
the most radical plenary view of inspiration 
and, of course, does not subject to any crit- 
icism the historical statements of Scripture. 
Joseph he makes contemporary with the last 
of the Hyksos kings, whom he mades a Hittite 
dynasty : 

“Tt is stated by George the Syncellus, a 
writer whose extensive learning and entire 
honesty are unquestionable, that the synchron- 
ism of Joseph with Apepi, the last king of the 
only known Hyksos dynasty, was ‘ acknowl- 
edged by all.’ The best modern authorities 
accept this view, if not as clearly established, 
at any rate asin the highest degree probable, 
and believe that it was Apepi who made tbe 
gifted Hebrew his prime minister, who in- 
vited his father and his brethren to settle in 
Egypt with their households, and assigned to 
them the land of Goshen for their residence. 
The elevation of a foreigner and a Semite to 
so exalted an office is thought to be far more 
likely under Hyksos than under native Egyp- 
tian rule, the marriage with the daughter of 
the high-priest of Heliopolis to be less surpris- 
ing, and the Egyptian words and names con- 
nected with the history to point to this period. 
If the view be allowed, a great additional in- 
terest will attach to Apepi himself, and great 
additional light will be thrown on the ultimate 
character of the Hyksos rule, which has been 
shown already to have been much modified 
and softened by contact with the old civiliza- 
tion of the country. 

‘*For the Pharaoh of Joseph is no rude and 
savage nomad; but a mild, civilized, and some- 
what luxurious king. He holds a grand court 
in a city not named, bas a number of cup- 
bearers and confectioners, sits upon a throne 
or rides in a chariot, wears a ring on his hand 
has vestures of fine linen and collars of gold 
to bestow on those whom he favors, uses the 
a language, and is, in fact, undistin- 
guishable from a native Egyptian monarch. 
He does not oppress any of his subjects. On 
the contrary, he sustains them in a time of 
scarcity, when he becomes their landlord, takes 
a moderate rent, is especially lenient to the 
priests, and, when he receives the Israelites, 
even concedes to his subjects’ prejudice 
against ‘shepherds.’ If be is by birth and 
descent one of the Hyksos, he has adopted all 
the ordinary habits and mode of life of the 
Egyptians. He is even, it would seem, tol- 
erant of their religion. This toleration may 
perhaps be only within certain limits; but it 
ex'ends apparentiy to the entire priestly 
order.” 


He regards Moses as contemporary with 
Menephthah. The theory of Brugsch that the 
**Reed Sea,” across which the Israelites 
escaped, was the Serbonian Bog he rejects 
Pharaoh bimself, he says, escaped. With a 
part of his troops that were not overwhelmed, 
he returned to Egypt and resumed his peace- 
ful occupations, until the revolt of Amonnes, 
when he died, leaving the throne to his son. 


..--The latest discovery in Babylonian in- 
scriptions is by Mr. Pinches, the successor 
of George Smith in the British Museum. 
It records the events of the last days of 
Nabonidus, the last King of Babylon, with 
great fullness, and will be more fully giv- 
en in this column. We learn from it that 
the capture of Babylon took place on the six- 
teenth day of the monthof Tammuz. Now, 
this month, as Mr. Boscawen mentions in The 
Atheneum, was devoted to the celebration of 
the rites of Tammuz, or Adonis, and on the fif- 
teenth was the summer solstice, when the 
marriage of Tammuz was celebrated with 
great orgies, and at which, contrary to usual 
custom, the women were admitted to the feast. 
It will be easily seen how this agrees with the 
accountin the Book of Daniel. The inscrip- 
tion makes no mention of Belshazzar after 
the capture, whence it is gathered that he was 


killed. It does say that the capture was 
made “ without fighting.”” We do not find in 
it any mention of ‘ Darius the Mede,” but of 
“Gobryas the Mede,” whence we may con- 
ecture that the biblical ‘“‘ Darius” is a copy- 
st’s error for Gobryas. 


...-Since Professor Sayce’s departure from 
Jerusalem the Rev. W. T. Pelter has made an 
independent copy of the Hebrew inscription at 
the Pool of Siloam. We only learn that his 
reading confirms the translation in the first 
line, ‘‘the history of the excavation,” instead of 
“the further side of the excavation.”’ Dr. 


Guthe isalso making acopy. Unfortunately, 
the position of the inscription makes it im 

sible to make a photograph, while the filling 
up of the letters with a siliclous deposit pre- 
vents a squeeze being taken. Zain is written 





i. a more archaic form than in the Moabite 
inscription. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARRELLE, A., Rockland, Mass., resigns. 
eae WitiiaM P., ord. at Hudson, 





BICKFORD, F. 8., ord. at West Townsend, 
Mass. 

BRIGHAM, J. W., ord. in Greenfield, Wis. 

CURTISS, E., Lapeer, Mich., called to Belvi- 
dere, Il. 

ELWELL, W. D., Mount Morris, accepts call 
to Romeo, Mich. 

FIELDEN, J. F., Franklin Falls, N. HL, 
accepts call to Winchester, Mags. 

HOLBERT, T. B., Union Valley, W. Va., 
resigns. 

HOLT, L. H., De Kalb, Ill., accepts call to 
Clay Center, Kan. 

JAMESON, E. H. E., accepts call to Saginaw, 
Mich. 


KINSEY, G. W., Philadelphia, W. Va., resigns. 

OLIVER, W. L., Toll Gate, W. Va., resigns. 

PARMALEE, T. 8., Harbor Springs, Mich., 
resigns. 

REED, M. N., Baldwinville, Mass., accepts 
call to Salem Depot, N. 

REED, N. A., D. D., Amboy, accepts call to 
Sandwich, Ill. 

RUSSELL, T. CLARKSON, closes his labors in 
Palmer, Mass. 

SMIT . B., closes bis labors in Plainfield, 

TILTON, J. H., removes from Hyde Park to 
South Chelmsford, Mass. 


WILLIAMS, H., First ch., Erie, lll, resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARCHIBALD, W. E., accepts call to Cottage 
Grove, Minn. 

ATWOOD, I. J., Oberlin Sem., goes as mission- 
ary to China. 

BACON, J. F., accepts call to Wheatland, Mich. 

BATES, H. L., accepts call to Dover, O. 

BELL, R. C., Mt. Carmel, called to West- 
hampton, Conn., for six months, with view 
to final settlement. 

BIRD, Georce H., ord. as evangelist in South 
Chicago, Il). 

BROWN, J. Newton, Charlotte, invited to 
supply at Owatonna, Minn. 

CADY, C. M., Oberlin Sem., goes as mission- 
ary to China. 

DAVISON, J. B., Corry, Penn., invited to sup- 
ply for a year at Luzon Grove, Penn., and 
vicinity. 

FAY, W. E., Oberlin Sem., goes as missionary 
to West Africa. 

GOODENOUGH, H. D., Oberlin Sem., goes as 
inissionary to South Africa, 

HOBBS, W. A., accepts call to Waverly, Il. 

HUMPHREYS, T. A., accepts call to Brecken- 
ridge, Mo. 

IMES, B. A., accepte call to Memphis, Tenn. 

JACOBUS, Isaac, Junction City, Kan., invited 
to become acting pastor at Westminster, 
Cal. ' 

KEYES, Russevi M., Conneaut, O., called to 
Ludington, Mich. 

LINDSAY, Peter, Auburn Seminary, invited 
to supply for a year at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

McCLURE, Rosert, Toledo, O., accepts call 
to Kokomo, Ind, 

METCALF, I. W., accepts call to Eastwood 
Chapel, Columbus, O. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., Owatonna. Minn., called 
to Foxcroft and Dover, Me. 

MORTON, WituiaM D., died, recently, in 
Hartford, Conn., aged 44. 

NOBLE, Cuar_es, Washington, D. C., called 
to Wuodbridge, N. J. 

SANFORD, H. 8., called to Brodhead, Wis. 

STIMSON, M. L., Oberlin Sem., goes as mis- 
sionary to China. 

STOVER, W. M., Oberlin Sem., goes as mis 
sionary to West Africa. Ki 

TOMPKINS, F. P., South Abington, Mass., 
called to Bristol, N. H. 

WILCOX, W. C., Oberlin Sem., goes as mis- 
sionary to South Africa. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDREWS, Joun K., accepts call to Fagg’s 
Manor, Penn. 

BERGER, A. J., removes from Champaign, 
Ill., to Gowrie, Iowa. 

BROWN, T. F., D.D., inst. in Squam, N. J. 

CLUTE, N. M., accepts call to First ch, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

COULTER, R. M., accepts call to Malvern 
Hills, lowa. 

CROUSE, NaTHANIFL P., Phenixville, called 
to Sheakleyville, Penn. 

EDGAR, R., inst. in Davenport, lowa. 

EVERITT, Cuak.es, ord. and inst. at English- 


town, N. J. 
FULTON, Joun W., accepts call to Harrisville, 


Penn. 
HAMLIN, T. 8., Troy, called to First ch., 
- Bin =e es F 
RVEY, Davin, died, recently, at Wellse- 
ville, W. Va., aged 88. ” “s 
HOOPER, W. A., Ellicott City, Md., becomes 
su ntendent of the Home for Destitute 
Children in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JANEWAY, H. L., accepts call to Williams- 
town, N. J. 
KING, Davin H., inst. at Lonaconing, Md. 
LEENHOUSE, Peter J., called to Hopkins 


ta D Mo. 

MARTIN, C. B. H., D. D., Evansville, Ind., 
called to Second ch., Danville, Ky. 

PORTER, J. JeRMAIN, Watertown, accepts 
call to Phelps, N. Y. ’ 

REEVES, Henry, Gloucester City, N. J., re« 


gee. 
THAYER, O. B., Urbana, accepts call to 
Clinton 





ml. 
WILSON, A. G., D.D., Lake Forest University, 
becomes principal of Elgin Academy, IIL 
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Personalities. 


Tae Hon. Warner Mer, the recently 
elected senator from New York to succeed Mr. 
Platt, was born in Oswego County, in this 
state, in 1838, and graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1860. He served in the Fifth New York 
Cavalry during the war, and at its close estab- 
Hshed himself in the paper manufacturing 
business in Herkimer County. A few years 
since he erected a new paper-mill at Lyonsdale, 
Lewis County. Mr. Mier made his first ap- 
pearance in public life in 1873, when he was 
elected to the Assembly as a Republican from 
Herkimer County. In 1878 he was elected to 
Congress and met with a re-election last Fall. 
Mr. Miller is the owner of a fine farm and is 
much interested in agriculture. Personally 
he is described asa tall man, with a good car- 
riage, blue eyes, a pleasant face, and an agree- 
able voice. In religion Mr. Miller is a devout 
Methodist. 





----The Rev. Joseph Cook's first formal 
lecture in England was given in London, at 
Memorial Hall, on November 24. Altogether 
he has made 135 public appearances in the 
United Kingdom ; 39 being in Scotland, 138 in 
Treland, and 83 in England and Wales, His 
principal themes have related to the chief 
questions now in discussion between Chris- 
tianity, on the one hand, and philosophy and 
physical the other. The large 
cities have received the greater part of Mr. 
Cook’s attention, he having appeared 15 times 
in London, 12 in Edinburgh, 9 in Glasgow, 
Zin Manchester, 5 in Dublin, 5 in Belfast, 4 fn 
Liverpool, and 4 in Birmingham. 


acience, on 


....Patrick Henry was twice married and 
left fifteen children, and there are now living, 
probably, more than one hundred of his de- 
scendants. William Wirt Henry, a member of 
the Richmond bar and representative of that 
district in the state senate, is his grandson. 
Senator Roane, of Virginia, was his grandson 
and General Joseph E. Johnston is his great 
nephew, as was also William C. Preston, the 
distinguished senator in Congress from South 
Carolina. 


--+» When Napoleon I, after a series of vic- 
tories, came to visit annexed Belgium, he 
found, on entering Ghent, a triumphal arch 
erected by the guild of butchers, inscribed: 
“The little butchers of Ghent to Napoleon the 
Great” (butcher). The deacon of the guild 
had asked a clever nobleman (who loathed 
Napoleon) to write the ins¢ription, the sar- 
casam in which the worthy deacon did not 
detect. 


.-+-Du Maurier, of the London Punch, was 
recently ata musical party, and applied a test 
to discover whether or not a singer was an 
amateur or a professional. He said to the 
lady, in his benevolent manner: ‘“ Are you in 
a good voice?’ She replied: “ Capital voice. 
Never better.’”’ Du Maurier said: “Sheisa 
professional. If she had been an amateur, she 
would have had a cold.” 


..++Rosa Bonheur, the artist, is now 58 years 
old and is failiny in health. She is the first 
woman whose pictures were admitted to the 
Gallery of the Luxembourg, Paris, and ber later 
works have, probably, brought the highest 
priees ever paid for the efforts of one of her 
sex. Her first picture was received at the 
Salon when she was 19 and had bad but little 
nstruction. 


....Lord Houghton recently paid a pleasing 
ittle compliment to Mr. Gladstone. The pre- 
mier, fatigued with his onerous duties, ex- 
slaimed, somewhat petulantly: ‘I am leading 
adog’slife!’’ “ Yes,’’ repHed Lord Houghton. 
*The life of a St. Bernard, which is apent in 
saving the lives of others.” 


...»Mr. Carter, the new minister to Ven- 
ezuela, was once speaker of the Louisiana 
flouse of Representatives. He was professor 
of law in the University of Mississippi at one 
time, and, fortunately, speaks Spanish very 
fluently. He was in the Confederate army, 
and became a Republican in 1868 


...-Count Baworowski, an Austrian noble- 
man, has left his entire fortune, about 
$1,000,000, to the Province of Galicia for 
scientific and philanthropic purposes. The 
capital is first to accumulate to five millions, 
half of it to be then expended and the rest to 
accumulate to ten millions 


...-dustice Clifford, of the United States 
Supreme Court, who had his foot amputated 
for gangrene, is still very dangerously ill, with 
but slight hopes for his recovery. 


....The poet Tupper is seventy-one years of 
age. He isa thoroughly genial man and only 
laughs at attacks made upon him, saying that 
they are not worth answering. 


....The assertion is made by a number of 
English newspapers that the Czar of Russia is 
mentally deranged. 





~ 





School and College. 


THE recent donation of $50,000 to Emory 
College, by George I. Seney, Esq., president of 
the Metropolitan Bank, of this city, gave un- 
usual interest to the late commencement at 
Oxford, Ga. Twenty thousand dollars was 
donated for a building, five thousand to com- 
plete the payment of debts contracted soon 
after the war in the erection of buildings, and 
the remaining twenty-five thousand to endow a 
professorship, called the Lovick Pierce Pro- 
fessorship. After the gift was received, Dr. 
Haygood lost no time in getting up a plan and 
details for a building, and bas declined bis ap- 
pointment to the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference, that he may look after the work and 
as nearly as possible complete it during the 
three months of the summer vacation. 





...-Ata recent meeting of the trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church of this city it was decided that 
hereafter no young man who may be ordained 
a deacon or priest shall continue his connec- 
tion with the Seminary as a student, as has 
been the case up to the present time. The 
students are much exercised over this action 
of the trustees, and have drawn up a memori 
al, setting forth the injustice of the resolution 
and praying it may be rescinded. On the other 
hand, the trustees say the object of the recent 
decision is to prevent the student from divid- 
ing his time between study and preaching, as 
they believe that, while in the Seminary, his 
whole attention should be given to his studies 
and nothing else. 


..«.Mr. George B. Babcock, of Plainfield, 
N. J., who recently gave $30.000 to Aléred 
University, N. Y., has given $10,000 to Wilson 
College, at Wilson, Wis. Debts on this col- 
lege to the amount of $9,500 were canceled in 
a single day last week, and Mr. Babcock has 
promised to give $10,000 more on condition 
that the alumni raise a like sum. It is be- 
lieved that this condition will be met. 


.... The following table shows the Increase 
of endowments of the New England colleges 
during the past year: Harvard, $500,000; 
Yule, $250,000 ; Amherst, $75,000 ; Tufts, $120,- 
000; Smith, 843,000; Dartmouth, $110,000; 
University of Vermont, $50,000; Wesleyan, 
$100,000 ; Colby, $30,000 ; total, $1,278,000. 


.-»-Hillsdale College, at Hfilsdale, Mich., 
held its commencement exercises on the. 9th 
of June. Twenty-five students were gred 
uated and the degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon the Rev. Otis R. Bacheler, of 
Midnapore, India, and the Rev. C. H. Forney, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


...Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, O., has 
just graduated a class of ten students. Tle 
attendance during the year, including that of 
the College, the Seminary, and the Academy, 
was 183. The institution is under the pres- 
idency of the Rev. George W. Willard, D.D. 


....Mrs. J. 8. Herrick, of Ironton, Wis., has 
given the sum of #10,000 to Beloit College, for 
the erection of an astronomical observatory. 
Ground was broken, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, during the recent commencement exer- 
cises of the College. 


....-Lombard University, at Galesburg, IIl., 
has closeda successful year, the college classes 
showing an increase of about thirty per cent. 
A theolegical department will be opened next 
year and the Alumni have decided to erect a 
dormitory at once. 


....-The famous ol@ English schools, Eton 
and Harrow, Rugby and Winchester, are con- 
stantly full to overflowing, although their cost 
constantly increases. Oxford and Cambridge 
were never so crowded with students as now. 


....The recent gift of $20,000 to Lincoln 
University by Mr. Reuben J. Flick, a member 
of the First Presbyterian’ church of Wilkes- 
barre, is the latest cause for congratulation 
among the friends of that institution. 


.... The Southern States are now providing 
through taxation over a million dollars annu- 
ally for the support of Negro schools. The 
position and influence of Northern teachers in 
the South are improving every year. 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
was elected president of the organization for 
the better endowment of Washington and Lee 
University at the recent meeting of that body 
in Philadelphia. 


....-Penn College, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, grad- 
uated four students on June 22d. The out. 
standing indebtedness of the College, amount- 
ing to $15,000, has been entirely cleared off 
during the year. 


....A bill prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of color in the public schools of the 
state was passed by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture during its recent session. 


....There are 585 Chinese children in the 
San Francisco public schools. 


L cbbles. 


Ir wit is badinage, what must it bein youth? 


....-Don’t make two bites of a cherry. You 
might cut a worm in half. 





...-China bas only fifteen miles of telegraph. 
The facilities for circulating liesin that coun- 
try are limited. , 


....The army-worm got as far as Boston, 
when a miss with eye-glasses cslled it by its 
real name. It immediately laid down and 
died. 


.... Jones, getting up from his dinner ina 
quiet way, remarked to his landlady that he 
had found everything on the table cold except 
the ice-cream. 


....And now somebody bas been counter- 
feiting Egyptian money. Somebody must be 
rich to afford to use good material to make 
into Egyptian money. 


....It is understood that Barnum will add to 
the attractions of his circus next season a na- 
tive-born American who has never had a col- 
lege title conferred on him. 


«-.eThe Boston Transcript quotes an ex- 
change as saying that Mr. Conkling never 
made a fool of himself, and cruelly adds that 
‘the paper neglects to say to whom Mr. Conk- 
ling is indebted.” 


...-One of the old settlers at the Isles of 
Shoals, seeing the name ‘‘ Psyche”’ on the bull 
of a yacht, the other day, spelled it out slowly, 
and then exclaimed: ‘ Well, if that ain’t the 
durndest way to spell fish !” 


....According to the Yonkers Statesman, 
this is the very latest: ‘‘ Are you going to the 
ocean?’ ‘No, I am not going to the ocean— 
1 detest the motion; but my sister has a notion 
of going to the ocean by way of Goshen.” 


....-He thought, as he walked down Pall-Mall, 
That his passion be now would tall Balle ; 
So he bought a bouquet, 
But all ‘he could suet 
Was: ‘‘ Sis, don’t them flowers small wall ?”’ 


....The great puzzle at Saratoga is the na- 
tionality of a sojourner. He speaks English 
perfectly, yet he can’t be English, for he can 
see a joke; nor Irish, for he lets pass chances 
to fight; nor American, for he isn’t ready to 
bet. 


....A cynic remarks that women are like 
postage stamps—the more you lick ’em the 
closer they stick. Putting aside the brutality 
of the sentiment, we would remind this chival- 
ric sage that, if a postage stamp be licked re- 
peatedly, it won’t stick at all. 


....Vennor says that the presence of the 
comet indicates ahot July. The people of this 
country have suffered so much of late years 
from the driving snow-storms and bleak winds 
of July that a Mttle balmy weather during that 
month will, indeed, be a pleasant change. 


...-A gentleman who has had bad luck enters 
acheaprestaurant. A waiter formerly employed 
at a first-class caf¢, recognizing him, says, with 
consternation: ‘‘Do you intend to dine here 
sir?’ ‘* But it seems you areemployed here !”’ 
says the gentleman, piqued at the question. 
** Yes, sir,” replies the waiter, with dignity ; 
“but I do not take my meals here !”’ 


....A poem that won a prize of $10, offered 
by one of our exchanges, makes “‘reveries”’ 
rbyme with ‘‘ whatever is.” A poet couldn't 
be expected to do better for the paltry sum of 
ten dollars. If the prize had been twenty dol- 
lars, no doubt he would have succeeded in 
rhyming ‘‘ensilage” with ‘“‘ peritonitis.” 
There is nothing like money to develop a poet’s 
latent inspiration and so forth. 


.... There were half a dozen ladies and gen_ 
tlemen in a street-car, when the driver stopped 
the car and said: ‘‘ There is somebody in this 
car trying to beat me out of a fare.” The 
passengers looked at each other, and all said 
they had put in theirfare. ‘It don’t make 
any difference. There are only six fares in the 
box and seven people in the car.”” Then a 
gentleman got up, and with asigh put in the 
missing fare, remarking: ‘‘I put in one be- 
fore; but, as I was once in the legislature, 
everybody will say it can’t be anybody else but 
me. So I'll have to stand it.” 


...-“* What did he say to me, the beggar?’ 
said the prisoner, in a fine burst of indignation. 
« Did you hear what he called me, yer anner? 
He stopped an’ stud stillin the middle uv the 
street, an’ he niver opened bis blagyard head. 
He took off his coat just, and he trowed it down 
on the ground, like that; an’ he tuck off his 
bloody hat, an’ he trowed it down on top ov it, 
just; an’ he spit on his bands an’ clapped them 
the wan in the other, like that; an’ that’s all 
he said, the blatherin’ son ofagun. An’ phwat 
more wud ye want him to say before ye take 
the top ov him in wid a pavin’ hammer?” 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
Hahers for all volumes received, The in/erests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


SERPA PINTO AND RECENT AFRI- 
CAN EXPLORATIONS.* 


Ir may be difficult to predict how many 
ages must elapse before Africa will disap- 
pear from geograply as the abode of bar- 
baric races; but at the present rate of ex- 
ploration the fascination its mysterious 
recesses have for adventure-loving travel- 
ers will not last long. Witliin a very brief 
period three works of importance have 
issued simultaneously from the English 
press, giving the results of as many pro- 
longed surveys south of the Congo. 
One of these, entitled ‘‘ Seven Years in 
South Africa,” is a record, in two volumes, 
of the travels and hunting adventures of 
the Bohemian naturalist, Dr. Emil Holub, 
in seven years of wandering between the 
Diamond Fields and the Zambesi, in the 
period from 1872 to 1879. Dr. Holub had 
no resources of his own and was slenderly 
equipped by his patrons; but he was a born 
Nimrod, devoted as well to botany, eth- 
nology, mineralogy, and zodlogy. Not- 
withstanding the loss of his earlier collec- 
tions in the rapids of the Zambesi, he came 
in at Cape Colony with a menagerie of 
strange creatures, a large ethnological col- 
lection, and about 30,000 mineralogical 
specimens. His explorations did not pass 
into absolutely unknown regions; but threw 
much light op a section which, though it 
has been often crossed and recrossed, has 
never been surveyed with as much intelli- 
gence as by him. 
Our readers will remember the death of Mr. 
Johnston, at Behobebo, in command of the 
East Central African Expetition of theRoyal 
Geographical Society, we think, in 1878. The 
expedition had just struggled through the 
malarial swamps which line the coasts, and 
reached the high and drier table-lands, 
when the death of the leader devolved its 
command upon Mr. Thomson, a young 
man, only twenty-two years old. He put 
himself at the head of the 140 Wuswahili 
porters and led them with such skill and 
success that the expedition not only reached 
the ‘‘Central African Lakes,” which were 
its destination, but traced the course of 
the Lukuga River for sixty miles, opened a 
new road to Lake Nyassa, explored the 
country between that lake and Tauganyika, 
and established the connection between the 
Tanganyika and the Congo. He also dis- 
covered a new Central African lake, with a 
river system of its own, to which he affixed 
the name Lake Leopold; and, after dis- 
playing remarkable pluck and audacity in 
all his explorations, returned, having fully 
accomplished the objects of the expedition, 
for which, as a youth scarcely out of hie 
teens, he had very little scientific equip- 
ment. . 
Major Serpa Pinto’s expedition was un- 
dertaken on a larger scale, took a. wider 
range, and seems to have accomplished 
more. Pinto was a Portuguese; and, start- 
ing from the Portuguese Benguela, on the 
West Coast, made his way across the conti- 
nent on a line considerable west and north 
of that pursued by Dr. Livingstone, to- 
ward the Portuguese possessions on the 
East Coast. He deflected, however, to 
the south, and, passing through the Trans- 
vaal, came out, at last, in Natal. Pinto was 
not a great hunter, like Holub, nor is he 
possessed of as much naturalistic training 
as was to be desired in the leader of an ex- 
pedition whose work was not exclusively 
the opening of wholly unknown lands. 
He writes of himself with a freedom 
and fullness which provokes an occa- 
sional smile, and it is possible that the 
standard by which he chose his adjectives 
is not always as accurate as his chronom- 
eters and his triangulations. He had, how- 
ever, enough good stuff in him to make 
amends for his defects. Though he was 
perpetually falling sick of the fever, it 
does not seem to have proved anything 
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more than a delay and a bindrance. His 
small frame was firmly knit, and wherever 
there was original work to be done, in 
spite of difficulty and danger, he dashed 
at it with cool courage and with the 
resources of a quiet and versatile mind. 
He does not seem to have had that wonder- 
ful command of his men which distin- 
guished both Livingstone and Stanley and 
which Thomson’s narrative seems to show 
that he shares with them. It goes of itself 
that he was not deficient in these qualities, 
or his career would have ended in some 
new grave, like those which all along his 
route held the remains of explorers not 
less bold. We cannot forbear the remark 
that the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant training may explain some of 
the disadvantage at which he stood, when 
compared with Livingstone and Stanley. He 
takes us early into his confidence, and gives 
the outlines of the philosophy he adopted 
to govern himself and his treatment of the 
natives, It is a philosopby of distrust 
and acute circumspection, unqualified by 
any such deep hopes and convictions as 
both Livingstone and Stanley cherished. 
It is the trained acuteness of the European 
made to do service against the craft, 
duplicity, superstition, and general savage- 
ry of Africa. Hence, his best men come 
to him as rascals, are bound to him by con- 
siderations that weigh with rascals, and are 
nothing better when they leave him; while 
Livingstone’s associates and Stanley’s men 
come out with much of the leaders’ hergism 
incorporated into them, and Thomson goes 
through without violence, is never be- 
trayed, gives high praise to his Waswahilis, 
and especially to one among them, on whom 
Livingstone’s training seemed to have 
made a permanent impression. 

Serpa Pinto is, however, no ordinary 
man, His qualifications are of a high 
order One anecdote told by himself of 
‘His Excellency,” his father—found at 
work in the shop attached to his mansion 
on the Douro, his face begrimed, a big 
leathern apron on, and his black hands 
forging a red-hot bar on the anvil—shows 
the honest versatility of the training the son 
was likely to receive. 


He quarreled early with bis associates, 
and left them at Caconda, on the eastern 
frontier of Portuguese Benguela, to pursue 
their way, while he set off on his toward 
Bihé, He was already on the high table- 
land in which, west of Bihé, lie the sources 
of the Zambesi. The profile of the conti- 
nent exhibits a depression in the center, 
aud shows that, while on the east and west 
the coast is bounded by an elevated rim or 
ridge, rising above 5,500 feet high, there lies 
a basin between, which sinks at the lowest 
pointtoa hight of about 3,200 feet above 
the sea. 

Pinto’s difficulties began at the first step, 
and were never greater than when he was 
in the populous Bihé or making his way 
among the Ganguellas. It is his evident 
belief that his difficulties were prepared for 
him by European agents, whose plans and 
whose unrighteous gains might be disturbed 
by such explorationsas his. ‘‘Caiumbuca” 
plots to assassinate him; but, when he has 
escaped that danger, the more serious ques- 
tion continually recurs: ‘‘ Under whose 
orders was Caiumbuca working?” One of 
these crafty Portuguese knaves, who set on 
foot the greatest obstacles that exist to the 
civilization of these lands, came boldly 
before Pinto, in Bihé, with his atrocious 
proposal, enforced with a threat in case of 
refusal. To his dismay, Pinto tied him to a 
tree, gave him fifty lashes, and carried him 
off a prisoner until the boundary was 
crossed and there was nothing to fear from 
the wretch. 

Bibé is likely to possess henceforth an 
extraordinary interest for Americans, as 
the chosen seat of the new mission which 
the American Board have begun with so 
much care and with such large means 
at their disposal to carry it out. 
The friends of missions in general, 
as well us of this work, will be glad to 
read the full accounts of Bihé and 
the Bihénos contained in Pinto’s volumes. 
They will find the country occupied with 
about thirty-eight inbabitants to the square 
mile, which is dense for Africa. The 
country is well watered, the climate mild 
and equable. Enropean fruits and pot- 
herbs grow easily. The soil possesses an 
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enormous fertility and is granitic. There 
are no signs of rich ores of any kind; but 
the country is susceptible of more pros- 
perity through agriculture and trade than 
any other in Africa, not excepting the 
Transvaal, over which it possesses the ad- 
vantuge of position and of exemption from 
some terrible scourges which afflict the 
Transvaal. 

The ‘dynastic history of the country is 
well known, as it is of recent origin and 
has been almost from the first in connec- 
tion with the Portuguese. Agricultural 
operations are carried on by women, while 
the men, following their disposition to rove, 
penetrate remote regions for ivory and 
slaves; a habit which has opened the door 
for adventurous traders, good and bad, 
who have established so-called factories or 
depots among them. Some of these Bihéno 
traders have a capital of not less than 
£1,000, while Pinto tells of one, originally a 
slave, just arrived from the interior, where 
he had traded on his own account to the 
amount of £3,500. 

They have great pluck and readiness to 
endure fatigue and danger; but, in Pinto’s 
opinion, these virtues are counterbalanced 
by grave defects. They are ‘‘more pro- 
foundly vicious, openly depraved, more 
persistently cruel, and more cunningly 
hypocritical” than any race he met. 
Though not habitual cannibals, they are 
quite capable upon occasion of enjoying a 
well roasted neighbor, in which capacity 
they prefer him old, rather than young. 
They are also given to drunkenness, for 
which purpose they seek the inevitable 
aquardente; that failing, they employ the 
inferior capata. 

Serpa Pinto has an opinion as to the 
future of Africa, and speaks it freely. He 
believes that itis destined to great pros- 
perity and power; but when his eye falls 
on the native races his heart sinks. There 
is no promise in them and no future for 
them. He asserts that, if they were made 
Christian, their barbarism would still sur-- 
vive, and points in proof to what he found 
among the Boers in Transvaal. 


On this point the author inspires us with 
distrust, not because of any moral obliquity 
or depravity in him (for of all this he seems 
to be singularly free); but his view of man 
and of the Gospel confines him to one con- 
clusion. The future of the race and the 
promise of redemption are as much matters 
of faith as the belief in God and a revela- 
tion. There is no more supreme act of 
faith than that of believing for one’s own 
self in the personal facts of God’s pardon 
and the eternal hope in him. This is the 
victory of faith which, when once achieved, 
throws its hopeful light over the entire 
field of human life and history. Without 
this, Africa must be the despair of the 
philanthropist. 

As to the actual work of the missiouaries, 
Pinto’s testimony is, on the whole, in their 
favor. He divides them, however, into two 
classes, one of which he does not hesitate 
to call ‘‘the bad.” There is no malevo- 
lence in his words and he does not spare 
the Roman Catholics. For several well- 
known Protestant missionaries his admira- 
tion is unbounded. Such are the French 
Protestant Coillard, his wife and family, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Price, Mackensie, and 
Eburn. 

On the Boer question Dr. Holub takes the 
English view of the matter; but Serpa Pin- 
to, while he is evidently restrained by En- 
glish sympathy and sense of personal obli- 
gation, is, nevertheless, obliged to declare 
for Boer independence. He takes a hope. 
ful view of the Boers themselves, whom 
he describes as hardy, simple, understand- 
ing themselves and their wants, animated 
with the love of freedom, and courageous 
in the highest degree. 

These volumes, which are reprinted by the 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., on the best paper 
and in the finest style, contain a large 
amount of accurately calculated and ar- 
ranged statistics—such as levels and alti 
tudes, barometrical and thermometric 
tables, with maps and triangulations. The 
unknown countries along the headwaters 
of the Upper Zambesi were explored and the 
course of the river traced, and much was 
done to map definitely, or with more or less. 
probability, the River Cuando, or Linyanti. 
The description of the great Victoria Falls 
agrees well, in the main, with Holub’s, and, 
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taken in connection with that, leaves little 
to be filled upby fancy. From all the wide 
area traversed game is rapidly disappearing. 
We do not remember that Pinto himself 
saw a single elephant. Ivory, he thinks, 
will soon cease to come from these plains. 
Lions he encountered in several different 
localities. The greatest danger that hung 
over his path was fever. Notwithstand- 
ing the immense difficulties, hardships, 
and perils of life in these lands, it gives 
an impression of the ubiquitous pres- 
ence of the civilized man that our trav- 
eler was continually running on the track 
of the white map and was never long 
away from some trace of civilized com- 
forts, At Belmonte, in Bihé, he slept in a 
bed, like stay-at-home people, with red cur- 
tains around him. Inthe heart of Africa 
he set off on one of his wildest trips, leav- 
ing ladies behind in their encampment, 
placidly at work on their embroideries. 
Far otherwise was the central region of the 
Congo, through which Stanley passed, 
where his pale face struck the warriors with 
awe, palsied their arms, and confused their 
aim; but from the Zambesi southward Af- 
rica is now crossed by the trader and the ex- 
plorer, and in increasing numbers on every 
side the missionaries of the Gospel are 
pressing in on their high errand. 

Pinto’s volumes are exceedingly enter- 
taining, and we should add that, as far as 
one can judge from a good, fluwing style, 
they seem to have been well translated. 

———————— ES 


The Presbyterian Review for July opens with 
a paper by the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, 
D. D., on the plan of the New Revision—a fair 
review of the difficulties of the undertaking» 
and, on the whole, even more approving than 
might be expected of so conservative a divine. 
The Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, D. D., contributes 
a biographico-critical notice of the late Pro- 
fessor H. B. Smith, in which his intellectual 
and theological position is sketched with ad- 
mirable clearness and justice. Professor John 
W. Mears, of Hamilton College, gives a strong 
and telling paper on the temperance reform, 
in which he repudiates by definition everything 
which does not imply abstinence, from the 
meaning of the word, and falls back on rad- 
ical legislation as the one hope of permanent 
reform. We observe that he still clings to the 
non-alcoholic theory of biblical wine. Pro- 
fessor Theodore W. Hunt has a paper of the 
“Ethical Element in our Earlier Literature,’’ 
which is very much to the point and, with 
good reason, raises a note of warning as 
to the tendencies of recent English litera- 
ture. The strong and striking paper in 
the number is that by Professor Charles A. 
Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, on 
“Critical Theories of the Sacred Scriptures in 
Relation to their Inspiration.” This paper 
follows that contributed in the April number 
of The Presbyterian Review, by the joint author- 
ship of Drs. Hodge and Warfield, which we 
noticed, with our objections to it, at the time. 
Prof. Briggs places the subject on higher 
ground and reviews it in a large and open- 
minded way. He traces the course of Protest- 
ant opinion on this point from the Reforma- 
tion down, and shows that the earlier position 
was large and free, and that it was not until 
the stress of anti-Rowanist controversy had 
driven the Protestant theologians into this 
unfortunate attempt to close the door against. 
the authority of tradition and the interpreta- 
tions of the Church that the dogma received 
its modern definite and verbal form. Prof. 
Briggs writes with a learned circumspec- 
tion. His positions are carefully chosen 
and conservative; but, within bounds, he 
asserts the liberty of criticism and the 
prime interest the Church has in it. The 
book notices are, as usual, prepared with great. 
care. We observe, however, that Dr. T. W-. 
Chambers has discovered a very unnecessary 
amount of active mischief in Dean Stanley’s 
“Christian Institutions.”” The Dean has him- 
self furnished both the reply to these gra- 
tuitous alarms and the key to the interpreta- 
tion of his own position in the story of the 
monk who was judged worthy of the honors 
of martyrdom, though he fell while perform- 
ing a secular and not a distinctly spiritual 
duty. The New Englander for July opens 
with a carefully prepared article on “The 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius,” by Professor 
R. B. Richardson. ‘he emperor is permitted 
to tell his story in copious extracts from “* His 
Thoughts.’ The Rev. Geo. B. Stevens writes 
on “The Authority of Faith,’’ but without 
having worked out sharply what, if we under- 
stand him, is a plausible view of the matter. 
The Rev. G. H. Griffin’s paper, “‘ Concerning 
Sacred Music, Ancient and Modern,”’’ indicates. 
that the author does not draw from the best 
sourees. He seems to suppose that the He_ 
brew musie was written “in parte’? and had 














a key, like ours, and goes on geuerally 
fancy free, with little knowledge, but with 
a plenty of opinion. Professor Clark on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Value” proposes utility as the 
standard. Not, however, the absolute utility 
of the thing to be valued, but its relative utili- 
ty to man. Professor J. H. Wright contributes 
atranslation of the concluding chapter of Pro- 
fessor Delbriick’s ‘‘Hinleitung in das Sprachstu- 
dium,” containing a highly satisfactory state- 
ment of the sub-divisions of the Indo-European 
family. President Magoun throws ‘‘ More Light 
upon Maryland Toleration ’’ and seems to 
show that, such as it was, the Roman Catholics 
had little to do in bringing it about ; that the 
Jesuits conceived themselves much injured 
by it; that the Protestants were always the 
ruling majority in the state from the first, and 
must have the credit of what was done. The 
liberal policy was the natural consequence of 
a mixed colonization, in which both parties had 
to tolerate each other. The results reached 
by President Magoun have a curious contra- 
diction in the succeeding paper on the ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Liberty of Conscience in Christendom,” 
by Rev. E. Woodward Brown, where the old 
opinion that Lord Baltimore established toler- 
ation in Maryland does service as if there 
were no Dr. Magoun and asif Mr. Bancroft 
had not written the “ Centennial’ edition of 
his history. Mr. Brown’s conception of the 
progress of toleration in Austria and in 
Russia needs considerable modification. Dr. 
Bacon never used his pen better than in 
the concluding number on ‘The Constitu- 
tion of Yale College.’”’ The felicity and play- 
fulness of his style were never more conspicu- 
ous than in this exposition and defense of the 
constitution of Yale. On the broad grounds 
of wise policy he makes out a strong case. We 
do not see that he brings into question the 
strictly legal view of what is permissible un- 
der the letter of the charter, which was lately 
made public by Professor Simeon Baldwin, of 
the Yale Law School. On the strictly technic- 
al point we apprehend Dr. Bacon has by no 
means exhausted himself. As, however, what 
the law permits does not decide what wisdom 
requires, Dr. Bacon has done well to con- 
fine himself to this last question. 
The Methodist Qaurterly Review for July ie 
a good, but not brilliant number. The Rev. 
Daniel Wise, D.D., writes on ‘‘Alaska,’’ in- 
clining, on the whole, to the opinion that we 
have something there to show for our money, 
in timber, fisheries, pelts,and possible mines; 
but not {n the agricultural way. At all events, 
there are 60,000 people, more or less, and we 
have plenty to do for their civilization and an 
unmistakable body of missionary duties to dis- 
charge in the land. The Rev. J. E. Scott 
shows that the missions in India are no failure, 
and reports as many as 500,000 Protestant 
Christians in the land, as against 138,731 in 
1861. Professor Miley, of Drew Seminary, 
contributes the philosophical article on 
“The Freedom of Choice.” Rev. George 
Guth furnishes an interesting paper on 
German Methodism, showing the progress 
made in Germany itself and the position in 
this country. He considers that there is no 
danger of heresy among the German Methodists, 
but much of secularism. We fear that Germans 
and Methodists are not alone exposed to this 
danger. The Rev. D. Dorchester, D.D., re- 
views in asecond article ‘The Relations of 
the Churches and Mr. Garrison to the Ameri- 
cav Anti-slavery Movement.’’ He does full 
justice to Mr. Garrison and does not claim 
that the churches were as open to light as 
they ought to have been; but in general he 
agrees with this journal that about 1840 the 
Garrisonian party ceased to grow, became more 
“‘termagant than militant,” and that the real 
work of abolition was not done by them. The 
remaining numbers are a notice of the Wesley 
memorial volame by Dr. Sledd, of Richmond, 
and a paper on “ Thakombau, Cannibal and 
Christian” (the Fiji king), by the Rev. John 
Armitage. The literary notices are full, as 
usual. We notice that the editor has been 
impressed with the importance of Dr. Ward’s 
contribution to the Bibliotheca Sacra on ‘‘The 
Serpent Tempter in Oriental Mythology.” 
The Universalist Quarterly for July contains, as 
the first article, a review of the “‘ Origin, His- 
tory, and Doctrines of the Ancient Jewish 
Sects,” by the Rev. O. D. Miller. The Rev. J. P. 
McLean has “‘A Study of American Arche- 
ology. Process of Investigation.” ‘‘ The New 
Orthodoxy ’’ is treated in a serious manner by 
Dr. A. C. Barry, who raises his voice against 
the general uncertainty in which important 
doctrines are left. The Rev J. Smith Dodge 
contributes a vigorous paper, whose point is 
to ascertain how much of the Evangelical sys- 
tem can be recovered from the Epistles of St. 
Paul and what the historical value of the 
Gospel as thus taught by Paulis. The follow- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Christ,” by the 
Rev. 8.8. Hebberd, is the noteworthy article 
of the number. It is worthy of remark that 
this Universalist divine raises the strongest 
point against the Bushnellian theory of the 











Atonement we have seen lately broached. The 
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author’s own view is both serious and Evan- 
gelical. He looks at the subject in a large and 
free way, but within the limits of biblical rep- 
resentation. The other contributions are by the 
Rev. 8. H. McCollester on “ Science and Art in 
Relation to Plant Life,” and ‘* The Gospel for 
All the World,” by Dr. J. G. Adams. 
Those of our readers who do not see The Lw- 
theron Quarterly Review are probably not aware 
how much excellent material is contained 
within its covers. Inthe current number for 
July we find a highly interesting article by Dr. 
John G. Morris on ‘* By-ways in the Life of 
Luther.” Dr. L. E. Albert writes on the rela- 
tion of the Church to “Civil Affairs.”” Dr. 
y George Magoun (Congregationalist) has a paper 
on ‘‘The Survival of the Feelings.”’ The median 
position of the Lutherans in liturgical matters 
and the great importance of the sermon in 
thelr services gives special value to their 
views on these points; hence, we commend to 
our readers Dr. Conrad’s discussion of the 
* Liturgical Question,” in the present number. 
The Rev. L. A. Fox writes on “Private Con- 
fession and Absolution” in a very different 
strain from the Rev. Morgan Dix, of Trinity, 
though he, as a Lutheran, upholds the practice. 
Dr. Valentine contributes the closing article, 
a stirring paperon ‘* Human Instrumentality 
in God’s Work.’ ——— The Reformed Quarterly 
Review for July contains a succinct and valu- 
able ‘* History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States,’’ by Rev. A. B. Koplin, and sev- 
eral other articles of interest, which we regret 
that, in the press for room, we must pass un 
noticed. So, also, with The Medern Review 
for the current month, we have only space to 
say that, though published in England, it 
draws on American as well as English con- 
tributors and is published under general Uni- 
tarlan auspices. In the present number we 
note the double article on the ‘“‘ Morality of 
the Medical Profession,” by W. B. Carpenter 
4 and two other medical authors ; that on ‘‘ Mar- 
ried Women’s Debts,”’ by A. Armitt ; and ‘‘Some 
Notes on the New Revision,”’ by E. M. Geldart. 
Education; An International Magazine, bi- 
monthly and under the supervision of Thomas 
W. Bicknell, certainly starts strong, if we are 
to judge from the current number and those 
we have already noticed. The number for 
July bas a fine steel-plate engraving of the 
late Dr. Wayland for the frontispiece, the 
paper and printing are good, and there is avery 
fair array of talent in the contributors. Ex- 
President Hi!l has a delicious little notice of 
the Greek Play at Harvard and Dr. Harris 
contributes a substantial paper on “ The Bel- 
gian International Congress of Educators, in 
1880."’ 
























































































































..One has only*to read through one of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornsen’s books to perceive what 
power lies in good realistic description. Such 
is the richness of Nature that its true inter- 
preter will always seem to be endowed with 
original imaginative power. What we call 
poetic imagination is in some sense the key to 
all true and deep interpretation. Weare made 
to see this in Bjérnsen’s last book, Synnive Sol- 
bakken, translated from the Norse by Rasmus 
8B. Anderson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Here 
is astory with no high lifeinit whatever. The 
Lutheran priest, if he possess a glimmer of 
learning, acts so little in the romance that not 
a spark of it flashes through the dull atmo. 
sphere of Norse rusticity. But the drama lacks 
no element of interest. The passion of human 
life moves on in all the force and richness of its 
varied play. There is no such procession of 
splendid figures across the stage as in “‘Ivan- 
hoe.’’ There is no such collision of fine wits as 
on ‘ihackeray’s cloth of gold. There is no 
gleam of splendid life never far away as in 
Dickens, and no constant pressure on the page 
of intellectual force. The scenery is the bleak 
pasture-land of the North. Its glory is the brief 
gleam of the sun on the warmer hills. Life is in 
simple terms. The people are rude and rough, 
You hear of strange legends and neither mor- 
ality nor religion are ever far removed from 
the tinge of stern superstitions. The people 
carouse and they drink deep; the young 
men fight out their rivalries brutally ; but the 
drama of life isthe same as elsewhere. The 
réader who is strange to the scenery is at home 
in the deeper play of the story. The courtship 
of Thorbjorn and Synndéve is different from 
his own ; but the love that lies in their hearts 
isthe same. There isthe same weakness and 
the same strength, the same deep and inex- 
haustible nature to make the two worlds akin. 

We feel this all the more for the simplicity of 
the story. There are no barriers of circum- 
siance to hold us back, and there is no rivalry 
of pomp and splendor to divide the interest. 
As the novelist of life in these simple terms 


is as good an example of his skill as one would 
desire to read. The translation by Rasmus 
Anderson has the author’s approval and reads 
well, though we observe occasional slips; as, 
for example, when he speaks of fir trees as 
** sweating rosin.”’ 










.-»» We notice with pleasure four excellent 
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volumes on practical religion, issued from the 
Evangelical German press at Erlangen of An- 
dreas Deichert. The first is Die Katechetik fiir 
Schule und Kirche Neubearbeitet von L. Krankold. 
8vo, pp. 421. This is a valuable and thorough- 
ly elaborated band-book on catechetical in- 
struction, under which term Is embraced the 
whole scope of definite Evangelical instruc- 
tion. This hand-book reviews the treatment of 
eatechumens from the beginning to the pres- 
ent time, the material to be employed in such 
instruction, and the proper way of arranging 
and presenting it. The second part is devoted 
to the hendling of this material and to various 
practical questions—such as arise in the man- 
agement of Bible and Sunday-school classes. 
The admirable thoroughness of this hand- 
book, tts serious plan, its practical wisdom, 
and general availibility for pastoral, as well as 
all kinds of Christian instruction make us 
regret that it has not been translated into En- 
glish. Next, from the same press, we have 
Homiletische Iektionen zur Kirchlichen Vorlesung 
ausden Worken der Vater und Erbauungsschrif- 
steller der Evangelischen Kirche. This is a vol- 
ume of readings selected from the works of 
the fathers and founders of the Evangelical 
Church from Luther down, and arranged to 
follow the order of the church year. The 
present volume covers the period from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday. From the same we have 
also Die Kirche in Glauben des Evangelischen 
Chriaten, containing two addresses by the Pasto™ 
Hackenschmidt, in which hereviews the German 
Church progress of the last sixty years and 
points out first what the true Church should not 
be and next what should be. The author has Ger- 
many chiefly in his eye, but there is much in 
these two addresses which is of universal in- 
terest. Das Gebet des Herrvn aus der Zeit 
und fur die Ze:t is a little volume of something 
like sermons for the times on the Lord’s Pray- 
er, by Pastor E. Haffner, and published by the 
same house. There is a fine union of spiritual- 
ity with homely sense and acquaintance with 
the world and its needsin this little book, 
which, with the others, we are glad to com- 
mend to those of our readers who know Ger- 
man. 











.. The Story of Helen Troy shows no prog: 
ress beyond ‘‘ Golden Rod,” written last year 
by the same author. (Harper & Bros.) On the 
contrary, it falls back into the common track 
of surface society-life romances in New York, 
with the ordinary parts divided up among the 
ordinary characters. The style is dashing, and 
so broad that the question whether it is coarse 
or not will depend on the standard of the 
reader.— Rosecroft. A Story of Common 
Places and Common People, by William M. F. 
Round (Lee & Shepard), is a book of good in- 
tentions, which do not wholly fail of being 
achieved. There is too much story for the 
very ordinary plot. Rustic dialect and Negro 
talk have to do service too often, instead of 
ideas. There is an ordinary quality in the 
whole book which depresses characters whieh 
the reader feels were worthy of a better fate. 
We do not object thatthe author writes of 
“common places and common people” 
but, if he is to ioterest us, he must 
not write in a common way. Our 
attention has been called to One Little 
Indian, by Roy Maitland, in the “ Satcbel 
Series.’’ (The Authors’ Publishing Co.) It is 
a pure and sprightly love story, with a beauti- 
ful Indian maiden for the heroine, whose In- 
dian blood !s just sufficient to tinge her cheek 
with the rich olive of Castile, but whose 
mind and manners are formed on the approved 
drawing-room pattern. There is just enough 
** poor Indian ’’ talk in the book to make sure 
that the reader will not forget the few drops 
of aboriginal blood in the heroine’s veins. 
Being “one little Indian’? and having the 
honor of a race to support, of course, she car- 
ries herself with grace and dignity, and comes 
off with applause on all occasions. Of course, 
also, being a maiden and beautiful, she carries 
all hearts before ber, and, by the sweet irony 
of the fate inherent in all such tales, falls ber- 
self, at last, into the affectionate possession 
of the handsome and manly major whom she 
had ventured at first to look on as “‘ odious.” 








.... The Annals of Brookdale. A New England 
Village (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), must, we 
think, be the work of an author not by any 
means destitute of literary power, but who as 
yet is in a very primary stage. He engages to 
write the annals of a simple Vermont town; 
but, after getting well under weigh, this turns 
out a fraud, for the story runs off with the 
family it treats of to Europe and is trans- 
formed into an ordinary European itinerary. 
The author makes some bad slips in describ- 
ing life in the simple Vermont town. He has 


coaches by a pole, but puts them into shafts ; 
he has not taken pains to learn that, at the 
time assigned to his story and for many years 
later, the terms did not end at Yale until long 
after the 4th of July; nor is be familiar enough 
with New England college history to know 





ty of standard he attributes to Harvard. He 
keeps himself closely enough in historical 
lines to have remembered that steamships did 
not yet cross the ocean and that his com- 
pany must go in a packet; but, for 
the rest, be is not at the least pains to 
reproduce the life of the times he dates by. 
He writes in asweet innocence of all suspicion 
that there was any reason in the world why 
people fifty years ago should not undertake 
sea-voyages across the Atlantic just as lightly 
as they do now, or that an author should no- 
tice such things. The Chester his travelers 
visit is the Chester of to-day. They go about 
armed with a ‘‘ Murray’’ years before ‘* Mur- 
ray’’ was heard of, and find Europe full of 
Americans at a time when there were hardly 
enough American travelers in all the world to 
make one goodship’screw. He rollson blithe- 
ly over roads that were not at the time engin. 
eered nor so much as planned, and, as he goes, 
puns in every variety flow from his lips, like 
Tennyson's brook, that went on forever. 


..Among valuable sclentific books intelli 
gible to the general reader is a volume of 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, by H. 
Helmholtz, translated by Professor E. Atkin- 
son. (Second series. D. Appleton & Co.) 
This volume contains the memorial address on 
Gustav Magnus, and those on the relation of 
optics to painting, with the highly important 
and suggestive assistance they render to art, 
both in the department of practical execution 
and of criticism. The address on academic 
freedom in German universities contains the 
strictures on the English universities which 
provoked so much criticism at thetime. They 
were based upon observations made several 
years previous to the delivery of the address 
in 1877, and, as they referred to a state of 
things which had been already swept away, 
the translator has felt at liberty to modify 
them in the American edition. The address 
isa brief but suggestive comparative review 
of the leading university systems of Europe. 
The address on the “ Origin of the Planetary 
System and those on the Origin and Signifi- 
cance of Geometrical Axioms” and ‘“* Thought 
in Medicine’’ require only to be named as 
from Helmholtz. 


.. Trow’s New York City Directory, pub- 
lished annually by the Trow City Directory 
Company, has so grown to be regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct to every place of busi- 
ness that the appearance of Volume 95, for the 
year ending May Ist, 1882, cals for but little 
comment, but that little is all praise. The 
1780 pages which compose the Directory con- 
tain the results of a careful ond painstaking 
investigation, made in every building within 
the city limits, and give the names, occupa- 
tions, and residences of 285,477° persons, an 
increase of 11,761 over last year. The ratio 
of the number of names to the entire popula- 
tion is that of one to four and one-third, 
which affords an opportunity for an estimate 
of the labor undergone in the compilation of 
the work. A City Register is added, contain- 
ing full information as to streets, churches, 
banks, public and charitable institutions, and 
to municipal affairs and officers. The typog- 
raphy is excellent and the whole work is care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed. 
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. LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Boston Courier thus enumerates the 


authors of the ‘‘ No-Name™ series, so far as 
they are known : “‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” 
Mrs. Helen Jackson: ‘ Deirdre,’’ Dr. Joyce; 


Miss H. W. Preston; “ Kis- 
met,’’ Miss Fletcher; ‘‘ The Great Match,” 
Professor John Trowbridge; ‘‘A Modern 
Mephistopheles,”’ Miss Alcott; ‘‘ Afterglow,” 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop; ‘‘ Hetty’s Strange History,” 
Mrs. Jackson; ‘“‘ Will Denbigh, Nobleman,”’ 
Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik; ‘‘ Marmorne,”’ 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton; ‘‘ Mirage,’’ Miss 
Fletcher; ‘‘A Masque of Poets,” edited by 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop; ‘Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” Miss Tinker; ‘‘The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak,’ Mrs. Chaplain Brush; ‘‘ Mrs. Beau- 
champ Brown,” Mrs. Jane G. Austin; “ His 
Majesty Myself.”” the Rev. W. M. Baker; 
“Don John,” Jean Ingelow; ‘‘The Tsar’s 
Window,” Mrs. Hooper. 


Mr. Parke Godwin, having rettred from the 
editorship of the New York Evening Post, is 
now devoting himself entirely to his ‘‘ Life of 
William Cullen Bryant.” Including the poet’s 
correspondence, it will make several volumes, 
which will be published by D. Appleton & Co. 


The Century Co. (formerly Seribner & Co.) 
bave taken a ten-years’ lease of the fifth floor 
of a handsome new building on the north side 
of Union Square and wil remove to their new 
quarters early in September. 

The Roberts Brothers will shortly publish a 
volume of poems by Mr. Oscar Wilde, the 
“Postlethwaite” of the London Punch car- 
toons. 

The German authorities have suppressed a 
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that there is not and never was the superiori- 
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ing a whole edition that bad already ap 


peared. 
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Magic. A Fable. By E Richard Jeffries, 
— .. ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.” etc. 
12mo, 263. London, Paris, and New 
York : Phasell. Petter, Galpin TAL cascustendon 
Dempentte Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Thisel- 

ton Dyer, M.A., author of “ British Popular 

Customs,” etc. (Cassell’s Popular Library.) 

16mo, paper, pp. vill, 184. The same......... 
Lippincott’s Magazine of Poputar Literature 

and Science. Old Series, Vol. XXVIII. New 

Series, Vol. I. Illustrated. ‘8vo. pp. 682. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.......... 
The Chief End of Revelation. By Prof. Alex- 

ander main Bruce, D.D,, of the Free 
Church College. Gl Ww. author of “ The 
Training of the Twelve,” etc. 12mo, p. 278. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co,,.... 
Daily Bread. A Birthday Text-Book, with Di 

for Memoranda, comnenes a —_ | canis 
M. 32mo, pp. 127. 
The First ey 

Parents. y Jerome W 
pp. 203. New York: da P74 


Proceedings of the Ninth National Temperance 
Convention, held at Saratoga Springs. N. Y.. 
June 21st and 881. 8vo, paper. pp. 238. 
New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House...............0--+ss0008 
The Wycliffe Sem!-Millennial Bible Celebration. 
Conv ntton of Bible Societies of New Jer- 
oe Septe a 2ist and 2vd. 1850, 
ito, pa p. 1 *rinted at Newark. N. J., 
and pu listed by fs of the Convention: 
Ayala’s Angel. A Novel. By Anthony Troliope 
aut>or of “The Warden,” ete, (Frank in 
Square Library, No. 197.) 4to, paper, pp. 109. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 
A Manual for Young Ladies, with Hints on 
Love, Courtship. Marriage, and the True Ob- 
ects of Life. Supplementary to “Kent's 
vew Comeneater : ty» for Young 
Men.” By C. H. Kent. pp. 122. Da 
venport, lowa : ‘Published by the author..... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


PUBLISH 


DEAN STANLEY'S WORKS, 


g 
The History of the Jewish Church. 
With Maps and Plans, 
Vol.L FromA Samuel. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
VoL Il. From Samuel to the Captivity. Crown 8vo, 


Vol. III. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. 
With maps. Crown &vo, $2.50. 


Westminster Edition of the History of the Jewish 
Church. Handsomely printed on ouperee?, Pox 
= x” bound. 3 vola..8vo. (Sold 1 
only.) 


Il. 
The History of the Eastern Church. 


With an Introduction on the aeety of Ecclesiastical 
History. 1 vol., Crown a — 


Sinai - "Palestine. 
» 1 vol., Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


IV. 
The on of the Church of 
cotland, 


1 vol., Crown &vo, $1.50. 
3 


The Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Arnold, D. D. 


Late Head Master of Rugby School. 2 vols. in one. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


VI. 
The Authorized Edition of 


Christian Institutions. 


Essays ON EcciestasTicaL Supsects. By A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Btudente’ Edition. 1 
vol., ‘Crown 8vo, 5c. Library Edition, $2.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or wilt 
be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
The New Novel, 


LORIMER AND WIFE. 


By cae ne LEE. 
“ Absorb! every chapter, singu- 
larly powerfu Tint 7 = te defineation « of contemporary 
characte eee r 
Society oT ictted moet * ~~ — 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


‘or sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, to any ad 
ane on receipt of price 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


19 Park Place, N. Y. 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 1 volume, 12mo. §1 50 


“ The style is exquisite.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Light and bright, delicate and dainty.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 

“The choicest thing tn current fiction.” 
Courant. 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








—Hartford 





PER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... oo 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ‘ ‘%% 
HARPER'S BAZAK " 00 








ARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, " 150 
aS HARPER'S C CATALOGUE wilt be send by mai, 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square, N.Y. 


For New Terms for 





translation of Emile Zola’s ‘‘ Nana,”’ confiscat- 


1881 see page 31. 
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A Book for Summer Reading. — 
WOOD MAGIC. 


A Fable. By Ricuarp Jerrenies, author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” etc., etc. 508 pages, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The London Atheneum says of this book: “* Wood Magic’ is very charming. The interest of actuality is 
mterwoven with romance ; imagination is superadded to observation ; and, instead of a more or less readable 
report, we are presented with a pleasant piece of art. The facts are the same, but the manner of their pre- 
sentation is other than it was; and they seem more ‘Dovel, more striking, and more attractive for the change.” 


Companion to the Revised Version 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


Explaining the Reasons for the Changes 
Made in the Revised Edition. 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 


Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, and Member of 
the New Testament Company. 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE APPENDIX OF 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


WHICH CONTAINS THE 


CHANGES SUGGESTED 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE, 


but which were not assented to by the English Com- 
mittee. 


By a Member of the American Committee of Kevision, 
who is well acquainted with all the facts, having 
been connected with the work from the beginning. 
Cloth, 16mo, 216 pages, 75 cents. 

“Noone can properly understand or judge of the 

vised 


Re Version without this authentic explauation.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


“an almost indispensable help.’"—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


“a valuable help.” —The Churchman. 


“It supplies just such information as thoughtful 
Christians wil) desire. es a Magazine. 


Culture and Cooking ; 


On, ART IN THE KITCHEN. By CaTHERINE Owen. 
122 pages, cloth extra, 75 cents. 
“This ia not a cook-book; it is something a great 


Geal better. It is the missing link between the receipt- 
book and the dish you want.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“ Rich in common sense, advice, and su 
will be a welcome addition to the Ame 


tion and 





ican house- 
Education. 


wife's kitchen library.”—Journal of 


(ay~ FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSEL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
789 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


CASSELL’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY 


OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORES by well-known 
writers, in popular, portable, and readable form, 
issued Monthly. Price, 25 cents each; or in cloth 
gilt, 50 cents each. 


Vol. 5.—-DOMESTIC FULK-LOUKE, by the Rev. 
T. F. THISELTON Dyer, M. A. 

Vol. 1.—HISTORY OF THE FREE-TKADE 
MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND, By 4. 
MONGREDIEN. Fourth Edition (Twentieth 
Thousand). 

Vol. 2.—THE SCOTTISH CUOVENANTERS. 
By the Rev. J. Tarton, D, D., F.A.S.E. 
Second Edition. 

Vol. 3.-BOSWELL AND JOHNSON: Their 
Companions and Contemporaries, By J. 
F. WALLER, LL.D. Second Edition. 

Vol. 4.—The Rev. ROW LAND HILL, Pkxachen 
anp Wir. By E. Broome. With Introduc 
tion ash Rev. J. Stoveston, D.D. 


What Girls Can Do. 


A book for Mothers and Daughters. By PHILLIS 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 306 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 
“all the mothers and daughters in the countr will 

do well to read this sony valuable work.” ila- 

delphia Chronicle Herald 
“The work is divided into three porte: West | Work oon 

Duty, Work for Pleasure. and Work for N 

Upon these topics the autaor writes with 

and offers a good many valuable hints. 

good and the matter valuable, and will be 
useful to any of our girls who are willing to take good 
advice."'—Baitimore Gazette. 


The Praise of Books 
le Fraise 0 OOKS 
as said and sung by English authors. Selected, witha 
preliminary essay on books. By JOHN ALFRED 
Lanerorp, LL.D., F.R.H.S. Tastefully bound in 
patent leather, gilt, $1. 
“A beautiful little pocket volume.’ 
script. 
“Every lover of bovoks will wish to own this neat 
little volume.—N. ¥. Tribune 
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A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


AUTHOR OF “ LIKE UNTO LIKE,” ETCc., 
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Terms :-—Yearly Subsorigaten. $3; Single Number, 
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eiietatt _ EDUCATION. — 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thorougbly ney college for the higher edu- 
cation of women opens (Sept. 14th) its thirty first 
year. Classical, scientific, onusteal. art, and prepar- 
atory courses. arge and experienced corps of 
teachers. Highly successful conservatory of music. 
Thorough training in a healthy and beautiful loca 
tion. e best advanta at_ the lowest terms. 
Apply early to Miss ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, Ill. 


$250, — AT MOUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMIN- 
e e ent. Music 4 Artonly extra. 
. FLACK, A.M., Tarrytown, N. ¥. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
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Painesville, O. 
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study Fy extended. oe enlarged and 
refurnished. ydraulic passenger elevator. 
and Tuition, a% per year. For Illustrated Circular 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall Term will begin August Slst, 1881. 
The facilities for a first-rate education in this tusti 
tution are among the finest in = world; the ex- 
penses are among the most moder 
The 4 ye of $57 in wavenes will secure 

tuition in cademy and Preparatory Courses, 
Board, with limited amount of washing, room, heat- 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN,; 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 

For catalogues or for other information 
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cligions Intelligence. 
THE WESLEYAN GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE IN AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodist body in Aus 
tralusia has been independent of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of Great Britain 
only a few years; but it is a strong, ener- 
getic, missionary organization, filling a large 
and important place in the Southern world. 
Australia is a country of recent and rapid 
growth. It isthe most prosperous of the 
colonial possessions of England, which has 
given much of its own population to the 
various settlements of the Southern Conti- 
nent. ‘The various denominations existing 
in Great Britain have representative organ- 
izations in the far-away land, which are 
growing with the country; but none have 
flourished better than the Wesleyans, who 
now and autonomous 
ecclesiastical system. They have their dis- 
tricts, their annual conferences, and their 
Gencral Conference, differing only from 
the parent body in their conference arrange- 
ments, While the English Wesleyans have 
but one conference, which is both general 
and annual, the Australian Wesleyans have 
a pnumber annual conferences, corre- 
sponding to those of various American 
bodies, and a General Conference, which 
meets once every three years. Their sys- 
tem is non-episcopal, the various confer- 
ences electing a president, who holds office 
during the interval of one or three years, 
the min- 
isters upon the English plan, we believe. 

The General Conference recently held at 
Adelaide wus the third of the series. It 
met under painful circumstances. We have 
already stated that a vessel carrying a num- 
ber of delegates was Jost and five members 
of the were drowned, This 
threw a gloom over the Conference, one of 
the Jost being the president of the New Zea- 
land Conference. The ex-president, in his 
address,referred to the calamity and the Con- 
ference took suitable action ia regard to it, 
The address referred to the desire manifest- 
ed by some for important changes in the 
system of the Church, 
thought there had been too much discus- 
sion on the subject and that Methodism 
will work well as it is where itis well 
worked. The R@# J. 8. Waugh, D. D., 
made but a few remarks, on accepting the 
chair. 

The statistical report showed that in the 
four conferences and in the South Sea mis- 
sions there are, including supernumerarics 
and preachers on tvial, 476 ministers and 
68,217 members, inclusive of those on trial. 
Nearly one-half of the total membership 
(33,033) is connected with the South Sea 
missions and there are 869 Maori and 115 
Chinese members. The Conference re- 
solved that the Friendly Islands shall be no 
louger under missionary management; but 
shall be constituted a separate and self- 
sustaining district and annexed to the Vic- 
toria Annual Conference. The Conference 
spent a great deal of time in discussing 
motions with reference to the missions of 
the Chureb, which are very extensive and 


have a complete 


of 


The annual conferences station 


Couference 


important, the English Wesleyan  So- 
ciety having turned all its South Sea 
missions over to the care of the Aus- 


tralian Wesleyans. Hitherto the deficiency 
in accounts has been made up by the parent 
society; but this year a grant of $7,500 
will be made, and next year half this sum. 
After that no further assistance will be 
given. The Conference was divided on 
the subject of assuming the entire respon 
sibility of the missions. Some wanted a 
delay until the next ‘General Conference, 
arguivg that the income for the island mis- 
sions Was precarious. Others said the 
Lord’s work had been entrusted to the 
Church; but, instead of looking to the Lord, 
they were looking to England. The gen- 
eral secretary of missions showed that the 
expenditures the past ten years had been 
£142,959, of which the colonies had raised 
£69,055. The Conference finally voted to 
accept the grants, with the right to review 
the whole matter in the next General Con- 
ference. 

Among other subjects of interest which 
came before the Conference was the action 
of the Rev, George Brown in leading an 
armed force against natives of New Britain, 
who had wantonly massacred some teach 


The ex-president | 








ers. This matter, which occurred in 1878, 
caused a great deal of comment all over the 
world and a prosecution of Mr. Brown by 
the Queen’s Government was threatened; 
but his course was generally approved by 
his brethren, and his conference passed a 
resolution declaring that the circumstances 
were peculiar and urgent and excusing Mr. 
Brown, while condemning the use of mil- 
itary force in missionary enterprises. The 
General Conference, after some discussion, 
adopted this minute as expressive of its 
own views; but Mr. Brown was hardly 
satisfied. The matter was called up again, 
and a resolution was adopted still more 
favorable to Mr. Brown. Probably the 
most critical question was the proposal that 
the New Zealand Conference be made a 
separate and independent conference, on 
the ground of the inconvenience and cost 
of sending delegates so far. The proposal 
was rejected by a vote of 39 to 25. Asto 
attendance at class-meeting being adhered 
to as a test of membership, the Conference 
negatived the proposition forachange. No 
important changes were made in the Dis- 
cipline. One minor alteration adopted was 
that, hereafter, instead of giving out two 
lines of a hymn at a time, the whole verse 
shall be read, except where it is deemed 
expedient to read the whole hymn. A 
proposition for a short liturgical service 
received no favor. 








THE result of the investigation by the com- 
committee appointed by Bishop Potter in the 
case of the Rev. Edward Cowley, who has 
served a year in prison for barbarous treatment 
of a boy in the Children’s Fold, was announced 
some weeks ago; but the report has just been 
given to the public. The committee were not 
governed by the record of the court in which 
Mr. Cowley was convicted, but received @emeh 
new evidence, which they state was 
In his favor. They say that none of hoy 
tlons against him were of a nature to make 
him liable to trial for immoralitv, and the 
inquiry of the committee was directed to the 
question whether he was guilty of a crime. 
The result of their investigation convinced 
them that Mr. Cowley had a natural disposition 
for making enemies; that he bad on Blackwell’s 
Island won a reputation for kindness and 
fidelity ; that he did not make money out of 
the Fold, which was financially embarrassed; 
that be did not give the children improper 
food ; that a sufficient quantity of bread but 
an insufficient quantity of milk was given 
them; that, in the case of the boy Lonis 
Victor, it is not clear whether his emaciation 
was due to disease or starvation ; that Cowley 
could not furnish the “nutriment and nurs- 
lng’’ the hoy needed, and was deeply culpable 
in not having him removed where he could be 
properly treated. In conclusion, the committee 
** fail to find sufficient proof that, in the direc- 
tion of the Shepherd’s Fold, or in the treat- 
ment of the children, or of any one child com- 
mitted to his care as manager of the Shepherd’s 
Fold, he was inspired and actuated by a motive 
or purpose properly criminal, or in any way 
seriously to iujure such children, or any one of 
them; and, therefore, under a deep and solemn 
sense of responsibility to God, to the Church 
they {n this case represent, and to society at 
large, and after a very long, laborious, and 
couscientiously prosecuted investigation, the 
committee are compelled to refrain from pre- 
senting the Rev. Edward Cowley for trial in a 
court of the Church for crime.”’ 


....Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria, in an 
address at the anniversary of St. Francis’s 
Seminary, Milwaukee, made an urgent plea 
fora higher school in theology. He spoke in 
terms of praise of the theological seminaries 
scattered throughout the country; but de- 
clared that they only furnished an elementary 
theological training and that it is not possible 
for them to give the highest intellectual train- 
ing. They were competent to give priests 
sufficient theological knowledge to enable 
them to perform their duties as priests satis- 
factorily. ‘“‘They are all, whatever their 
talents may be, thrown into the active duties 
of the ministry at the end of a three or four- 
years’ course of philosophy and theology, dur- 
ing which everything has made it impossible 
that they should get more than a general 
knowledge of the rudiments and technicalities 
of the highest and most difficult of all sci- 
ences.’”’ He urged that an institution should 
be established to meet this need, to which 
‘““would be sent the best students, who in 
other respects should be found worthy at the 
end of their seminary course, and they would 
be expected to remain in the college of philo- 
sophical and theological culture from two to 
six years.” 


.... The Scottish correspondent of the Lon- 
don Nonconformist states that quiet has settled 





down in the Free Church 
of disruption is all past. He also says that 
the friends of liberalism are now inclined to 
believe that Principal Rainy, without intending 
it, has done a service for freedom of discussion. 

‘The conclusion come to was simply this : 
that the Free Church could not consistently or 
prudently maintain Professor Smith «1s a teacher 
of her students. She hgs not said that she 
cannot tolerate him within the ranks of her 
ordivary ministry. The ouly other course that 
had a chance of being followed was that of 
trying Mr. Smith for heresy. If that course 
had been taken, jf is almost absolutely certain 
that, in the pree®ht temper of the Church, a 
conviction would have ensued, and an authori- 
tative declaration would have been given forth 
at next Assembly that Mr. Smith and all who 
agreed with him had gone beyond the limits of 
toleration. The result would in such a case 
have been a split, to a certainty, for the liberty 
now allowed would have been deliberately 
taken away. It is acknowledged, therefore, 
that, quantum valeat, Dr. Rainy has for the 
time saved at once the iniegrity of the Church 
and the freedom of inquiry within it.”’ 


....An important migration of Jews from 
Russia to Spain is under consideration. The 
question having been asked of the Government 
of Spain, in behalf of 6,000 persecuted Jews in 
Russia, whether protection to them would be 
afforded in Spain, the King replied in the 
affirmative. Some 60,000 Jews, it is said, are 
preparing to emigrate, under this assurance, 
to Spain. In order that the Jews may have 
religious privileges which the constitution now 
forbids, the King has proposed to the Cortes 
to modify the clause which declares that there 
shall be no public exercise of any worship save 
the Roman Catholic. Some Conservative 
papers and all the Ultramontane orguns, even 
in Madrid, have, however, attacked and ridi- 
culed the royal decision that allows the Jews 
to return to the country from which 160,000 of 
their ancestors were expelled in the reign of 
Ferdinand and of Isabella. 


.... The Permanent Commission of the Unoffi- 
cial Synod of the Reformed Church of France 
has couvoked the Synod for October 18th, 
at Marseilles. The Synode officienx represents 
the Evangelical party in the Church and isa 
voluntary organization, having only advisory 
power. The Synode officiel is the legal body of 
the Church, Its last meeting was held in 1872. 
The Evangelicals are at present opposed to 
having it convoked, because the Government 
has annulled those provisions for the qualifica- 
tion of electors which the Evangelicals regard 
as their only safeguard against the Liberals. 


.Last week we printed « cable dispatch 
to the effect that the new Prussian minister of 
public worship had announced his intention 
of following in the footsteps of Minister Falck 
in regard to the May Laws. Now we have 
another, which says: ‘* Cardinal Hergenréther 
is about to visit Wurzburg, and it is believed 
he will arrange an interview with Prince Bis- 
marck on the Church question. Prince Bis-. 
marck needs the support of the clericals in 
the Reichstag and desires to be reconciled with 
the Pope.” 


....The Rev. William Taylor has in three 
years sent out 91 missionary workers to In- 
dia, Burmah, and South and Central America. 
He says they have made a very decided suc- 
cess in their self-supporting work, with one or 
two exceptions. He expects after the present 
year to spend a larger part of his time abroad, 
opening up new fields. 


..«eThe English Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee have adopted a new plan for 
new missionaries to China. They send them 
to Professor Legge, at Oxford, to study Chinese» 
and are convinced that three months spent at 
Oxford would equal a whole year’s study 
passed in an unhealthy region like China. 


....The Rev. M. J. O'Farrell, of New York 
City, bas been made the first bishop of Tren- 
ton, N. J., by the Pope; and the Rev. W. M. 
Wigger, of Madison, N. J., becomes Bishop of 
Newark, in succession to Bishop Corrigan, 
now coadjutor of Cardinal McCloskey. 


....Two Mormon missionaries are working 
amoung the Welsh miners of Hyde Park, Penn.» 
but they gain but few proselytes. Most of the 
Welsh are too intelligent to be deceived by 
them. They have a church of 20 members. 


....The collections in the London churches 
on Hospital Sunday, last month, amount to 
over $70,000. St. Paul’s gave $1,870; St. 
Michael’s, $3,020; and Westminster Abbey, 
$1,015. 


....-Dr. Smiley, Presbyterian, by invitation 
of the rabbi, recently delivered an address to 
the members of the Jewish Synagogue in 
Pottsville, Penn. ; 


....-Professor Abraham B. Van Zandt, who 
retired from the chair of polemic theology in 
Rutgers at the close of the last term, died 
July 2ist, aged 65. 


.++eThe Presbyterian churches in Indianapo 
lis will receive 500 accessions from the great 
revival. 
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and that the danger 





Missions, 


Mr. CruDGinton, of the Congo Mission of 
the English Baptist Society, has arrived in 
England, to confer with the committee in re- 
gard to the future of the Mission. As we have 
already stated, the mission party has reached 
Stanley Pool. A station has been established 
at Isangila, on the north bank of the river, be- 
yond Yellala Falls, and another further on at 
Mbu, near the Mata River. The communica- 
tion between thesetwo points will be by water. 
Mr. Crudginton brought with him to London a 
full account of the journey to Stanley Pool 
and a chart of the route, which will be pub- 
lished as a supplement to the August Mi ssion- 
ary Herald, The Jesuits, it appears, are or- 
ganizing a paity to go to Stanley Pool, to coun- 
teract the influence of the Baptist missionaries 
and to harass them as muchas possible. Pére 
Argourd has charge of the party. He bribes 
with rum, but cannot keep his carriers. A let- 
ter from Mr. Crudginton states that the sta- 
tion at San Salvador will not be given up, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Jesuits. 
He also writes of the plans of himself and his 
colleagues of the Congo Mission : 





“We already have our depot at Mussuca, 
which is in the most favorable position for re- 
ceiving and forwarding necessary goods toSan 
Salvador and also to our stations on the north 
bank. By this time Mr. Comber and Mr. Bent- 
ley will have settled matters at Isangila, our 
first station on the north bank, and I hope we 
shall hear by the next mail that a temporary 
house is built, and that they are pushing on 
toward, if they have not already reached 
Mbu, where we shall erect our second station. 
Mbu is about sixty or seventy miles beyond 
Isangila. It is for this navigable vortion of 
the river, between Isangila and Mbu, that we 
require the steel bost. By its means we shall 
convey al] our goods to our second station, and 
so avoid passing through the Basundi. 

** We confirmed all Mr. Stanley’s experisnce 
of their warlike spirit in our up-journey ; in- 
deed, they were a source of perpetual anxiety 
and worry to us, and sometimes we thought 
they would prevent our going forward, if 
they did not get up some petty quarrel and 
want to fight us. The feasibility of utilizing 
this portion of the river is seen from the fact 
that Mr. Bentley and I came over a very large 
pert of it in heavy, clumsy native canoes, and 
much of the other part we were able to pros- 
pect from our positions near the river. 

“‘ Now, with reference to our further station 
at Stanley Pool. From Mbu we shall havéto 
reach the Pool by journey overland, as the 
rapids and falls render the river quite unnava- 
gable. This portion of the journey will prob- 
ably occupy six or seven days; but in our 
journey up-country and down we established 
most friendly relations with all the chiefs ex 
route, 

“You will remember that in a previous 
letter I spoke of the trouble we had on the 
south side of Stanley Pool, owing to its recent 
occupation bythe French. We were led to 
understand that it had been thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the natives that they and their 
country now belonged to the French, and our 
presence there as another nation was the signal 
fora great disturbance and our lives were in 
imminent danger. It is greatly to be regretted 
thet this impression has been made upon the 
people, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
some steps will be taken to secure the River Con- 
go as an oper water-way, free to all nations alike, 
We made good friends with the chief Bwa- 
bwa-Njali, on the north side, near the Gordon 
Bennett (Zue) River, and he expressed a cordial 
desire to see us back again soon.”’ 


....King John of Abyssinia is nominally a 
Christian ruler, but it would be impossible to 
find a more cruel sovereign among the most 
barbarous of peoples. His persecutions of 
missionaries and all who do not agree with 
him rivalghe brutalities of the King of Da- 
homey. The Rev. J. M. Flad, a Swedish mis- 
sionary, writes of a trip made from Suakim, on 
the Red Sea, to Galabat, on the Abyssinian 
frontier, with a supply of Bibles in the Am- 
haric language. Five agents of the Missioa 
Society met Mr. Flad secretly at Galabat. 
Others did not dare to come, because the King 

rohibited every Abyssinian from going to 

alabat, under penalty of having one leg and 
a foot cut off. This barbarous threat was car- 
ried out in the case of four merchants. Mr. 
Flad writes further: 

*“‘From our native missionary agents I learned 

that King John is a most fanatical Coptic 
Christian, who never will tolerate European 
missionaries, either Protestants or Roman 
Catholics. By his order he had had baptized 
all Moslems and Kamants, and even part of 
the Falashas, with some Galla tribes. Many 
Abyssinians whom I met at Metama [Galabat| 
assured me that King Theodore was a far bet- 
ter man than John. Iam glad to say that he 
is not against the circulation of the Word of 
God and good tracts, and so [ hope that 
some good will come from the Scriptures and 
tracts I have brought this time into Abyssinia 
in such large numbers. To our native Scrip- 
ture readers and teachers whv carry on the 
mission work among the Falashas he has 
always been kind. They belong, as you know, 
to the Abyssinian Church, and their converts 
from the Falashas have by baptism become 
members of that Church.” 
To one of his tributary kings, Tekla Haimanot, 
at Godjam, King John has given orders to 
subject all the Galla tribes as far as, Kaffa, and 
have them baptized by Abyssivian priests. 


....The Government has given notice of dis- 
endowment and disestablishment to the En- 


glish Chureh authorities in Ceylon. Five 
years of Brace are to be allowed. Bishop 
Copleston is getting ready to form a synod in 
the diocese. 
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The Sunday-school, Mews of the Werk. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 7th. 





THE PASSOVER.—Exop. xm, 1—14. 





Nores.—‘' In the land of Egypt.”"—The ac- 
count was written after they had settled elee- 
where. ‘* This month.”"—Abib, afterward 
called Nisan. It came with the April new 
moon, when the first harvest was ripening. 
This was to be the beginning of the ecclesias- 
tical year. The civil year began five months 
later. “+ In the tenth dvy.”’—That was four 
days before the lamb was tobe killed. This 
was to make certain that there should be no 
mistake or delay. All preparations were to be 
made early. “ A lamb.”—The word in- 
cludes a kid of the goats. “* The house of 
their fathers..—That is, their families. 
“* If the household be too little for the lamb."— 
The household, or family, would include, 
naturally, all the descendants of a living 
grandfather—from ten to twenty or thirty peo- 
ple. If less than ten ora dozen, they would 
not be able to consume the entire lamb. 
“4 Without blemish.’’—Every way perfect. 
“* Of the first year.”"—Literally, a son of a year, 
a yearling, and not a this year’s lamb. It will 
be nearly full grown; but tender and in the 
best condition for a feast.” ** The four- 
teenth day.”"—When the moon is just full, at 
the exact middle of the month. "© In the 
evening.’’—Literally between the evenings. In 
the late afternoon.———*“* Two side posts,’’ etc. 
The frame, generally of wood, of the 
front outside door, at the sides and top.——— 
“* Roast."—Whby roast, rather than boiled, is 
not clear. Probably partly to secure uniform- 
{ty and partly because a roast was more of a 
delicacy, and so better for a great family feast 
and better adapted for all parts of the animal. 
It would bave been difficult to boil a whole 
lamb, while even an ox can he roasted whole. 
““Unleavened bread...—Because unleav- 
ened, made of the simple flour, seemed purer 
than that which had stood and begun to suffer 
decomposition by fermenting. Also the unleay- 
ened suggested haste in departure. “With 
bitter herds.”.—This does not mean unpalatable 
herbs ; but such herbs as they were in the habit 
of eating, which gave a zest to the feast, as 
we est lettuce and celery. “The purte- 
nance thereof.’’—The edible entraila, ** Loins 
girded.”"—With the loose garment tucked up in 
the belt, all ready for a hasty start. 
“Shoes on your feet.’"—Generally people left 
their sandals off in the house. ‘Against al 
thegods of Eqypt.’’—As the gods were worshiped 
under the form of beasts, the death of the first- 
born of beasts would be a proof that Jehovah 
was more powerful than the gods of Egypt. 
‘*] will pass over you.’’—Hence, the feast 
was called passover. 

Instruction.—The lamb of the Passover is the 
type of Christ, who was crucified for us at 
passover time and who then established thenew 
Christian feast, which takes the place of the 
old. He was the lamb slain from the founda- 
tionof the world, and so “‘ our passover.”’ 

The lamb was to be “‘ without blemish’’; 
otherwise, it would, bave been no true type of 
Christ, who was without sin. 

The lamb was to be selected deliberately, 
four days in advance, much earlier than seemed 
necessary. We cannot take Christ as our sac- 
rificial Lamb too soon. We should not wait 
till death is at the door ; but make haste in our 
earliest years to prepare our passover. 


The lamb was to be eaten with haste, all 
ready to leave Egypt for another land. We 
should even so receive Christ by faith in haste, 
and be all ready to leave the land of our go- 
journing for our everlasting home. 

The blood was to be eprinkled around the 





















































door. It is the blood of Cbrist—that is, his 
death, his sacrifice, by which we are 
saved. 


Only by faithful obedience to this command 
were the people saved. Only by faithful obe- 
dience to God, trusting him and his salvation, 
ean we hope to be saved. 

Give’God your best, not your worst. The 
lamb had to be spotless. Give God not what 
you can best spare, but what you value. 


Religion should be a family thing. Itis for 
parents and children and for all families. It is 
an individual duty, but also a household duty. 

What is our token that God will spare us in 
his day of judgment ? 

A great event is worth commemorating. The 
escape of the Israelites from Egypt was such 
an event. So was the death of Jesus Christ. 
The one introduced the organization of the 
Jewish Church, the other of the Christian 
Church. So it was proper that special feasts 
should be appointed and observed to celebrate 
these great events, even as a nation celebrates 
the declaration of its independence. 

The most remarkable day to us is not that in 
which we were born, but that in which we 





A SERIOUS RELAPSE. 





Tue confidence which had been steadily 
growing in the public mind as to the ultimate 
recovery of President Garfield suffered a severe 
sbock on Saturday last, at the news of a sud- 
den and alarming relapse. The customary 
morning bulletin was delayed until late in the 
forenoon, and when it arrived much consterna- 
tion was created by the official statements of 
the physicians. The President had passed a 
restless night and experienced a severe chill, 
which was followed by a marked increase of 
fever, the pulse at one time reaching .as 
high as 130. Public interest, which for the 
past week or two had gradually lessened, 
was instantly revived, and the bulletins 
iu front of the newspaper and telegraph 
offices were eagerly scanned for news. The 
dispatch announcing that Dr. Hamilton, of 
New York, and Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, had 
been telegraphed for did not serve to allay the 
universal anxiety and the figures of the pa- 
tient’s pulse and temperature remained omin- 
ously bigh. 

Upon the arrival of these two physicians a 
consultation was held and. a cause for the 
sudden relapse suggested. The discharge of 
pus from the wound, which up to Saturday 
morning had been copious, was then noticed 
to be very scanty, and the doctors expressed 
the opinion that a pus cavity had formed at 
some point in the course of the bullet. There 
bad, meanwhile, been a slight improvement in 
the President’s condition, and he slept well 
until midnight, when he suffered another 
chill. On Sunday morning he was better, 
and it was decided to perform an operation, 
in order to facilitate the free discharge of pus, 
The operation was performed by Dr. Agnew 
and was borne with great fortitude by the 
patient. An incision was made in the back 
three inches below the wound, and a pus 
cavity discovered, as was expected. The Presi- 
dent experienced immediate relief, and since 
that period has progressed favorably, though 
he is extremely weak. The physicians are 
hopeful, but do not disguise the fact that their 
patient is still dangerously ill. 

Secretary Blaine has kept Vice-President 
Arthur fully advised as to the President’s 
eondition, and has also notified the American 
ministers by cable of the relapse and sub- 
sequent rallying. Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
in company with ex-Senator Conkling, called 
at the White House on Monday last and at- 
tended a meeting of the Cabinet. 

Guiteau is still in jail and when the relapse 
was first announced the threats of lynching 
were revived, in consequence of which the 
jail authorities strengthened their guard. 


| a 


THE wearisome senatorial contest at Albany 
was ended on Friday last, by the election of 
Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham to fill the vacancy in 
the United States Senate created by the resig- 
nation of Roscoe Conkling. The Stalwarts 
maintained a solid front throughout the early 
part of the week ; but they were leading a for- 
lorn hope and their surrender was the ques- 
tion of hours ouly. Rumors were prevalent 
asto a conference between the two factions 
which would result in Lapham’s election; and 
when the first ballot of Friday resulted in no 
choice Senator Jacobs announced the inten- 
tion on the part of the Democrats to holda 
caucus. Senator Robertson likewise announced 
a conference of the Republicans and the joint 
convention took arecess until fouro’clock. The 
Democratic caucus amounted to but little, 
but the conference of the Republicans was 
very exciting. It was finally adjourned with 
acall for a caucus at three o’clock. The 
end was near, and every one knew it. The 
caucus was called promptly and a ballot 
taken, resulting in 61 votes for Lapham and 28 
for Conkling. The result was greeted with 
cheers and at 4 o’clock the joint convention 
assembled. The fifty-sixth and last joint bal- 
lot resulted in the election of Mr. Lapham, he 
receiving the full complement of the Repub- 
lican vote (92), while the Democrats voted 
their solid 42 for Mr. Potter. Three cheers 
were given for Lapham and Miller and the 
struggle wasended. In the evening both of 
the successful candidates were serenaded and 
much harmony and good feeling was ex- 
pressed by the hithertu warring factions. On 
the following day the legislature adjourned 
sine die. One of the last acts of the Assembly 
was to direct Speaker Sharpe to pay the 
alleged bribe of $2,000 offered to Mr. Brad- 
ley for bis vote, to the widow of a work- 
man who had lost his life while working upon 
the Capital. 


--The Czar of Russia has commuted the 
death sentence pronounced upon the woman, 
Hessy Helfmann, for complicity in the assassin- 
ation of his father, to penal servitude for life. 





were born again, in which we began to take 
Christ as our sacrifice and Saviour. 





very eyes of the government, and that they 
have baffled every effort on the part of the 
police to discover their place of meeting. The 
London papers also announce that a joint 
letter is in preparation, signed by England, 
Austria, Holland, and probably several other 
nations, remonstrating with Russia regarding 
her cruel treatment of the Jews. 


.. The Land Bill is working its slow length 
through the British House of Commons, but 
the date of its ultimate passage is decidedly 
uncertain. Action will be taken early this 
week by several members, moving a vote of 
censure upon the government for their course 
in relation to the Transvaal. The draft pre- 
pared by the Royal Commission virtually retro- 
cedes the whole of the Transvaal to the Boers. 
No disturbances are reported in Ireland. 


.. Intense heat still prevails in Europe and 
much distress is reported from this cause in 
Paris and Berlin. 
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DEAN STANLEY 

DEAN STANLEY, who died last week, was 
the most distinguished representative clergy- 
man of the Established Church of England. 
He believed in the Church; he had faith in 
goodness; he put trust in God. He was 
the fuvorite of the people, of royalty, of 
scholars. He was greater and stronger than 
a bishop or an archbishop, because he was 
very manly. He was manly in that he be- 
lieved in fairness, and justice, and equal 
rights, and hated pretense, assumption, and 
show. Of course, then, he was a liberal of 
the liberals. He was not a favorite with 
the Pharisee element in the Church. They 
feared and hated him 

Dean Stavley wasa great favorite with 
Dissenters. Le could not see that a Church- 
man wus any hetter than a Dissenter. He 
freely attended the public services in dis 
senting ‘‘chapels” and spoke from their 
pulpits. He was fond of speaking of Dis- 
senters as Churchmen somewhat out of 
their true relations. He wanted to bring 
together all believers in the nation intoa 
single body, with no detriment to their 
private liberty. As he put on no lofty airs 
with those who are for their dissent under 
a certain social and religious disadvantage 
in England, he was a favorite with them. 





Dean Stanley was an ecclesiastical scholar, 
and he had a deep sense of contempt for the 
trivialities of ecclesiastical rite and mil- 
linery, of which a class in his Church make 
so much. He knew very well that the 
meanings put by Ritualists upon garments 
have no historical basis, and he was thor- 
oughly ashamed and angry at the nonsense, 
and he expressed himself accordingly. His 
mind was strong enough to look through 
the form and seek the substance; and 
he could see where the real struggle 
was and he had no patience with those 
who were putting colored patches on old 
clothes. Hence, he was a leader of the 
younger generation of scholars, who viewed 
him with something of that worship which 
a generation ago was felt for Carlyle. 

The one thing lacking in Dean Stanley’s 
record bas relation to a very important 
matter. While it is, doubtless, true that be 
that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness will be accepted of God, whatever 
may be his relation to Christianity, yet 
historical Christianity has its place of in- 
finite importance in the economy of re- 
demption, and that embraces as its chief 
feature the supernatural—namely, the mira- 
cles and resurrection of Jesus Christ; but 
we fail to recall evidence in his writings 
that Dean Stanley was a believer in the 
supernatural history of Jesus Christ. He 
seems to speak in such a way as to leave it 
in doubt what was his belief. We question 
whether he ever satisfied his own mind on 
this subject. His sympathies seem to have 
been too much with the wing of the English 
Church called ‘“ Broad,” a word in England 
used of a latitudinarian faith, rather than, 
as here, of breadth of comprehension. This 
phase of his influence we deeply regret, and 
doubt if Baptists and Presbyterians and 
others who have been charmed by his fra- 
ternal Christian fellowship and his frank 
acceptance of their right scholarly positions 
have not been tou ready to condone his lack 
of positive expressed faith. Weshouldlike 
to omit this criticism on the writings of a 
man whom we so much admire; but it can- 
not be passed by in a fair review of his life. 
But this does not detract from the value of 
his writings, for the objects which they in- 
tended, nor from the spiritual profit with 
which they are read. 

lh 


THE DOWNFALL OF MR. CONKELING. 


Roscozk ConkLine has had his day asa 
public man. His political career is ended. 
He is now simply a private citizen, wiih no 
prospect that he will ever again hold any 
office in the gift of the people. He has 
lost his hold upon popular confidence as a 
political leader. It rarely happens that a 
public man of his ability makes such a 
wreck of himself in so short atime. It is 
and has been the marvel of even his most 
devoted friends that, afier long years of 
experience in public life, he should have 
shown such a want of ordinary sagacity. 
They cannot understand why he should 
jump into the breakers, with the moral 
certaiuty that he would simply succeed in 
drowning himself. If they regard bim as a 
great man, they need not look beyond him 
for proof that ‘‘great men are not always 
wise.” 

The story of Mr. Conkling’s political 
downfall can be told ina few words. The 
President, in the exercise of his undoubted 
right, saw fit to nominate Judge Robertson 
as Custom-house collector in this city. 
Mr. Conkling took this fact in high 
dudgeon, and at once assumed the attitude 
of open and violent hostility to the Pres- 
ident. When he saw that the Senate, in 
spite of his opposition, was about to confirm 
the nomination, he resigned his seat, in a 
letter addressed to Governor Cornell and 
dated the 14th of May. On the 2ist of 
May he came to this city, and on the next 
duy, which was Sunday, he held a consult- 
ation with a number of his friends at the 
residence of Vice-President Arthur. On 
the following Wednesday we fiud the ex- 
Senator and Mr. Arthur quartered at the 
Delevan House, in Albany, for the purpose 
of entering upon a personal canvass to 
secure his re-election, and that, too, within 
eleven days after he had resigned his office. 
The first vote in the joint assembly of the 
two houses of the legislature was taken on 
the 2d of June, and out of one hundred 
and six Republican votes Mr. Conkling 
was able to obtain only thirty-five, which 








number he never exceeded. From this 
point onward he proceeded with his effort 
until the 22d of July, when, after fifty- 
six ballots, Mr. Lapham was elected by 
ninety-two votes, and not a solitary vote 
was cast for the ex-Senator. This is the 
outline of the story. 


Had Mr. Conkling, having resigned the 
office very foolishly, as everybody admits 
and ashe himself must now see, said to 
his friends and the general public that he 
would not be a candidate for re-eJection, he 
would have retained, at least, some sem- 
blance of dignity, while saving himself from 
the mortification of an overwhelming de- 
feat. His resignation was an egregious 
blunder, and then his effort to regain the 
office which he had just resigned was an 
equal blunder. Both of these blunders 
were, in the course of the struggle, fol- 
lowed by others of a still graver charac- 
ter. Mr. Conkling, with a mad and reck- 
less desperation, persisted in his can- 
didacy and besought his friends to ad- 
here to him, when he knew that the 
voice of the Republican Party of this 
state was against bim and when there was 
absolutely no hope of his election. He 
endeavored, by a combination with the 
Democrats, to secure an adjournment of 
the legislature without the election of any- 
body, calculating, in this event, to split the 
Republican Party. At last, and worst of 
all, he played the part of Judas Iscariot in 
attempting to make a bargain with the 
Democrats, by which they should join with 
his friends in electing him, and, in consid- 
eration of this favor, he would do what he 
could to give the state to them at the next 
popular election. The Democrats were 
wise in not accepting the proposed bribe, 
while the plot on his part was insufferably 
infamous. Thisone fact putsa stamp on 
Mr. Conkling that time cun never efface. 
A political leader who, to gain his own 
selfish ends, is willing to betray his party 
to its enemies is properly branded as a 
traitor. 

We congratulate the Republican Party 
upon the fact that Mr. Conkling is now out 
of power and out of the way as an office- 
holder by its suffrage. He is not a safe 
man to trust with power. He has too 
much passion to be prudent. He is too 
imperious and egotistical to live comfort- 
ably in any party, unless he can be its dic- 
tator. He has been famous for getting up 
quarrels with Presidents and public men. 
He has never attempted to be anything but 
a ‘‘machine” manager, demanding the 
spoils of office as the means of his own 
selfish purposes. In his record as a senator 
there are no signs of genius for creative 
legislation. His speeches in the Senate 
would make a miserable show in compar- 
ison with those of Webster, Clay, Benton, 
and Seward, and many other less con- 
spicuous men. His ambition has not been 
to deal with great public questions; but 
rather to control offices and run the ‘ ma- 
chine” by the power of patronage. Polit- 
ical ‘‘ bossism” in its intensest and most 
offensive form has been the prominent 
characteristic of his public career. We are 
heartily glad that this career seems to be 
closed. Such a career cught never again 
to be possible in the history of the Re- 
publican Party. If the party cannot get 
along without such ‘‘ bosses,” then let it 
die. 

We are glad, also, to note the fact that 
the two wings of the Republican Party in 
this state do not seem inclined to fight each 
other over the dead body of Mr. Conkling. 
This is wise. The party and its principles 
are of vastly more consequence than his 
corpse. He is not the party and not at all 
essential to its life. 1t can live without 
him, and, as we think, much better than it 
could with him. And, now that Mr. Conk- 
ling is laid aside, the Republicans of this 
state should cultivate amicable relations 
toward each other and at once set their 
foot upon any man who undertakes to be a 
peace-disturber. They can control the 
state if they act harmoniously; but if they 
contend with each other about Mr. Conk- 
ling or apybody else the great State of New 
York will pass into Democratic hands. No 
true Republican will take a course that 
involves this result. Let the past be for- 
gotten, except to profit by its lessons, and 
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THE BLACK-INGERSOLL SYM- 
POSIUM : 

Iris not always the most insignificant 
matter that escapes notice, nor the most im- 
portant that receives it. The Black-Inger- 
soll discussion in the August number of the 
North American Review is no exception to 
this remark. It is Mr. Ingersoll’s destiny 
to draw crowds. This fate attends him, it 
would seem, as a writer for the North 
American; but fate, as usual, is blind as far 
as this, at least, that the wide interest 
taken in the discussion is out of all pro- 
portion to the importance of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
contribution to it. He does not furnish 
the skeptical side with a statement which 
they will recognize as adequate; but only a 
rattling fire of all arms, delivered without 
good aim and without really knowing 
where the enemy are. Considering the grav- 
ity of the subject, we should be sorry to be- 
lieve that Mr. Ingersoll’s readers had been 
greatly increased by a willingness to amuse 
themselves with the piquancy of his style; 
yet there is little else to attract them to his 
paper. The author stores up the sting of 
every vituperative remark he bas found in 
the infidel rhetoric, and uses it to arm his 
sentences with a kind of torture. He has 
no consideration for anything in Christian- 
ity. He represents no philosophy, no 
scholarship, no criticism—not even a rea 
soned and consistent skepticism. He is 
simply Robert G. Ingersoll rehearsing, 
within strict limits of brevity and on the 
dignified page of the North American Re- 
view, the philippic he is accustomed to pour 
out against Christianity. 

He enters into the business heartily—so 
heartily, indeed, as to deprive himself of 
his reader's sympathy, so far as sympathy 
implies respect. There are many forms of 
doubt which even a stalwart believer must 
respect. The lament which a recent writer 
in Boston sends up in his preface over his 
lost faith is a threnode which compels us 
to cling to him still. Not so Mr. Ingersoll. 
When the Bible and Christianity are gone, 
no sympathy with divine things lingers be- 
hind. His infidelity is not the result of a 
stern intellectual process; but the indulgence 
of personal likes, dislikes, and irreligious 
sympathies. 

He cannot complain that he receives con, 
demnation by the wholesale, rather than 
discriminating criticism. This is his own 
fault. He invites it to himself. Considering 
the nature of his assault, nothing else is 
possible. He attacks like a swarm of bees 
and offers no pay for the wreck he proposes 
to make. He would burn the standing corn 
and leave the people to starve. The need 
of bread may be real to them; but he will 
countenance no such folly, and drives on 
his ruthless opinion that they are better 
with no religion at all. His war isd [out- 
rance, and the result is atheistic pessimism ; 
for, if we understand him, Nature is as cruel 
as theology, infinite goodoess is nowhere, 
nothing remains but atheism and an aimless 
existence to mock the hopes it inspires. 

Such a man does not inspire us with 
sympathy. We beg his pardon; but, really, 
we can have no other interest in him ex- 
cept that of putting him down. Mr. Black 
sums up the case with as much sense as 
wit when he quotes from ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”: ‘*Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice. His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff. You 
shall seek them all day ere you find them; 
and when you have them they are not 
worth the search.” To this he adds that 
the duty he has to perform is that of the 
policeman, to silence a disturber and tell 
him that his clamor is false and his con- 
duct an offense. 

It may be a question whether Mr. Black, 
having entered the lists, was not bound to 
a little more courtesy than is implied in the 
police view of his task; but, however that 
may be, Mr. Ingersoll has nothing more to 
complain of, and Mr. Black’s handling 
might even raise a doubt in his mind 
whether he can complain of that. 

Judge Black does not teke up the ques- 
tion as a scholar and, happily, not as a 
clergyman. In scholarship he may claim, 

without self-praise, to be, at least, the equa] 
of bis opponent; but the character in which 
he wfites is not this, but that of the plain, 
honest, sensible citizen, the character we 
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let union and harmony be the watchwords 
of the future. 


may observe in which religion is of the 
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most importance to man and in which he is 
best qualified to sit as judge and decide in 
its claims. 

Mr. Black performs his duty well, with 
his eye on the jury and not allowing his 
words t0 wander from the case. He puts 
his case in a clear, massive way, and sup, 
ports it by arguments which are wel] 
charged with the true wisdom of life and 
which wise and serious minds will not fail 
to appreciate. 

It was not necessary for Judge Black to 
undertuke any apology for slavery, any 
more than for polygamy; but Mr. Ingersoll 
is inexcusable for failing to see or, at least, 
to confess, first, that Christianity grew out 
of Judaism, and, next, that, as Christianity 
dominates the world, men not only become 
aware of the turpitude of such customs 
as polygamy and slavery, but they vanish 
away. 


THE LETTER OF SENATOR DAWES. 


Senator Dawes, in his letter recently 
published in the Springfield Republican, 
discusses the patronage system in the be- 
stowment of offices. He says: ‘‘ The worst 
phase of the evil, it seems to me, and the 
one calling loudest for change at the pres- 
ent moment, is congressional participation 
in appointments to office.” After describ- 
ing somewhat at large this form of the evil, 
he proceeds to say: 

‘The President can stop it by two brief 
orders, officially proclaimed and rigidly 
adhered to—viz.: First, no man will be ap- 
pointed to any office while he is in the City 
of Washington. Second, no man will be 
appointed to any office who brings, un- 
asked for by the appointing power, 
the recommendation of any member of Con- 
gress. But no President can stand upon such 
a platiorm so long as a hundred thousand 
office-seekers, each backed by twenty or 
more ‘ best men,’ are pags Be gene the 
doors of the White House. e members 
of Congress themselves can stop it by a 
flat refusal to do that which their constitu- 
ents thus press them todo. But few if any 
members will decline to serve their con- 
stituents in any matter that is lawful, and 
some thiuk that thereby they serve them- 
selves. The constituency can end it by 
ceasing to ask it of a representative, and b 
withholding the encouragement which suc 
request gives to the inclination, already too 
prevalent, to turn from the moderate and 
honorable rewards of a sure employment at 
home to the uncertainties and disappoint- 
ments of official life. All combined can 
banish it more surely and effectually and 
forever.” 

The letter of Senator Dawes is valuable 
as testimony to the existence of an evil 
which calls loudly for a corrective remedy. 
When, however, the Senator comes to the 
question of a remedy, he fails to give any 
practical light. The President can stop 
the evil by two simple ogders; but no Pres- 
ident can stand on such orders, with the 
office seekers banging at his door. The 
members of Congress can stop the evil; but 
few if any such members will decline to 
serve their constituents in this matter. 
The constituents could put an end to the 
business by not asking the service at the 
bands of their representatives. And then, 
if all these parties—the President, the mem- 
-bers of Congress, and these said constit- 
ucnts—would combine together, with one 
miud and one heart, this great evil would 
be ‘‘more surely and effectually and for- 
ever” banished from the land. 

All this is very fine asa piece of polit 
ical sentimentalism, but, looked at in a 
practical light, it is the merest twaddle that 
any man ever uttered. The difficulty with 
the suggested remedy of Senator Dawes is 
that there is not the slightest prospect, cer. 
tainly not until the Millennium shall be 
well under way, that the remedy will be 
applied to the disease. What is wanted is, 
not an appeal to the patriotic good sense of 
members of Congress, or a voluntary pledge 
on their part that they will not do what 
they ought not to do, and not a mere exhor- 
tation to the constituents of these members; 
but a clear, well-defined, and legally auth- 
orized system, established by Congress and 
regulating the whole matter of appoint- 
ments in the civil service, as well as the 
tenure of office and removals therefrom, 
and so regulating the subject as to put an 
end to the whole business of party patron- 
age and personal favoritism in the distribu- 
tion of the officesof the Government, and 
base appointments solely on character and 
qualifications previously ascertained by the 
best tests that can be applied. Law of the 





* witness such a consummation. 
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right kind is just the thing wanted in the 
way of aremedy. This will do the work, 
and nothing else will. We recommend 
Senator Dawes to turn his thoughts in this 
direction, especially as he is one of the 
nation’s law-makers. 
re 


METHODIST REUNION. 


Tue Ecumenical Conference of our Meth- 
odist friends in London will have an oppor- 
tunity to perform a great service for Meth- 
odism. The delegates from the twenty-five 
or more branches in various parts of the 
world will come together under circumstan- 
ces designed to develop the highest degree 
of fraternal regard and the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the great Methodist move- 
ment. They will leave behind them all 
their quarrels and the memory of past dis- 
putes and divisions. What time could be 
more favorable for a determined effort to 
reunite many of these separutedgand suffer- 
ing branches? It is true that the Confer- 
ence has no power to bind any of the 
bodies represented; but it would be compe- 
tent to appoint a committee charged with 
the duty of opening a correspondence on 
the subject, out of which great results 
might come. 

There are several Methodist bodies in 
this country which might unite. The Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal, and the Union Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopal Churches might 
come together, and make a great organiza- 
tion of three quarters of a million of mem- 
bers. The Methodist Protestant Church 
ought to drew to itself the Free and Prim- 
itive Methodists and the American Wes- 
leyans. The Evangelical Association and 
the United Brethren in Christ, which are 
very much alike in organization and con- 
stituency, would make a respectable Ger- 
man-American Church of about 270,000 
members. Thev let the Independent Con- 
gregational Methodists coalesce, and all 
Methodism in the United States might be 
represented in a Methodist Episcopal, a 
Southern Methodist Episcopal fit is not yet 
time, probably, for the union of these two), 
an African Methodist Episcopal, a Meth- 
odist Protestant, a United Methodist, and a 
Congregational Methodist Church. 

There would be three systems of polity,” 
affording a reasonable opportunity of 
choice, and half of the divisions would be 
got ridof. What a glorious day for Amer- 
ican Methodism it would be that should 
Aud what 
is there in the way? Not a single diffi- 
culty that Christian grace, and brother- 
1y love, and a spirit of concession and 
humility could not easily overcome. 

Eilitorvial Hotes, 

It is of no use to disguise the intense anxiety 
of the people since last Saturday, excited by 
the more unfavorable symptoms that have set 
in owing to the forming of an abscess in the 
President’s wound. We see now how critical 
his case has been all along, and that the hopes 
inspired by his favorable condition were 
stronger than were warranted by so very seri- 
Ous an injury. Beyond question, this relapse 
may well excite very grave fears. Still, he is 
under the best medical care and his own ex- 
cellent constitution and the prayers of all 
good people are in his favor. The physicians 
have never represented that the danger-line 
was passed, though our mercurial people were 
very glad to believe it so. Last Sunday showed 


how the heart of the nation beats for its Presi- 
dent. May God preserve him! 














PRESIDENT GARFIELD, if he shall recover 
from his wounds, will resume the active ad- 
ministration of the Government under cir- 
cumstances that will furnish to him the grand- 
est opportunity ever presented to any Amer- 
ican President. He now has with him the 
hearts of the people, without distinction of 
party. The whole nation, North and South, 
East and West, has extended to him its 
earnest, cordial, and prayerful sympathy. In 
this respect there has been no distinction of 
section or party. One and but one feeling 
has existed everywhere. Every eye has been 
turned to the White House with tearful solic- 
itude. Good news astothe President’s con- 
dition made the people joyful and unfavor- 
able symptoms saddened them. His noble 
co.duct has won their respect and endeared 
him to their bearts. These are the circum- 
stances under which the Presideut wil] resume 





his work, if bis life shall be spared. It is hard- 
ly possible to conceive of circumstances more 
favorable to eminent success. President Gar- 
field, being spared and being a wise and saga- 
cious man, cannot fail to see his opportunity, 
and we do pot believe that he will fail to im- 
prove it. He can, without any falseness to 
Republican principles, do a great work in 
softening the asperities of purely partisan 
feeling. Hecan bring the North and South 
into kindlier relations to each other than have 
existed at any time since the war. He will 
have the whole people with him in any reason- 
able plan to reform the civil service of the 
country. Wedo not well see how the Pres- 
ident, being restored, can commit so great a 
mistake as not to improve the golden oppor- 
tunity which Providence will have placed in 
his hand, 


THE office of Vice-President of the United 
States we regard as a part of our political 
machinery that might very well be dispensed 
with. Benjamin Franklin, who was a member 
of the Federal Convention and strenuously 
opposed the provision which creates this office, 
characterized the Vice-President as ‘*‘ His Most 
Superfluous Highness.”” The theory of the 
framers of the Constitution was to provide for 
@ vacancy in the presidential office, in the 
event that it should become vacant by any of 
the causes named. They foresaw that, unless 
such a vacancy should occur, the Vice-Pres- 
ident would have nothing to do with the 
administration of the Government, and they 
set themselves to work toinvent an employ- 
ment forhim. The best solution of this prob- 
lem of which they could think was to make 
him President of the Senate, without any vote 
unless the Senate should be equally divided. 
There is no reason why the House of Repre- 
sentatives should choose its own Speaker that 
is not just as good to show that the Senate 
should choose its presiding officer, other than 
to give the Vice-President something to do. 
His position in relation to the Senate is anom- 
alous. He presides over a body of which he 
is not a member. ‘the rules of the Senate 
reduce the position to the greatest possible 
insignificance. The Vice-President as Pres- 
ideut of the Senate is scarcely more than a 
mere automaton to announce bills aud put 
motions. The Senate treat him as a sort of con- 
stitutional nuisance. We think that it would 
be better to dispense with) him altogether, and 
provide for the contingency of a presidential 
vacancy by devolving the duties of the office 
upon the President of the Senate ; or, if there 
be none, upon the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, or devolving them upon the 
Chief-Justice of the United States. Nothing 
is gained by having a Vice-President that 
could not be otherwise better gained. 





Tue criminal code of the District of Co- 
lumbia provides that, if the victim of a murder- 
ous assault dies within one year and a day 
after the infliction of the injury, the assault 
with the intention to kill shall be deemed to 
be murder, if the death results therefrom. We 
understand that District-Attorney Corkhill 
proposes to wait for this period before procur- 7 
ing an indictment against Guiteau in the 
the event that the President should not die 
from his wound within the period. The 
alleged theory of the district attorney, in tak- 
ing this course, is to add to Guiteau’s punish- 
ment, by keeping him in prison a year before 
his indictment and trial. This wretched 
monster will, undoubtedly, be very inadequate- 
ly punished if he is tried simply for an assault 
with intent to kill. The extreme limit of the 
penalty would be imprisonment at hard labor 
for only eight years; and yet we think tha 
t!.e district attorney will best consult the 
dignity and propriety due to law by procuring 
the indictment of Guiteau simply for the assault 
with the intent to kill just as soon as it is settled 
beyond reasonable doubt that the President 
will recover from his injuries, without waiting 
for a whole year to see whether these injuries 
may not prove fatal. It is not best to disre- 
gard a sound principle in respect to criminal 
triale for the sake of increasing the length of 
Guiteau’s imprisonment. [f the penalty be 
not sufficient, as it certainly is not, then let 
Congress change the law, in application to all 
future cases. 


Tax Garfield Fund is steadily progressing to- 
ward the amount that was proposed at the meet- 
ing of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
We cannot doubt that the whole two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars will be reached in 
due season. This specific amount, rather than 
@ greater or less sum, was probably suggested 
by the fact that a similar sum had been pro- 
posed and raised as a popular expression of 
esteem for General Grant. We were in favor 
of the effort to raise the Grant Fund and are 
heartily glad that it has been crowned with 
success. We are now equally in favor of the 
effort to raise the Garfield Fund and hope that 
it will be attended with like suecess. When 
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recover from his injury. It was at the time, 


as it still is, a practical and substantial expres- 
sion of the sympathy of the people for their 
stricken President, The ides was mainly the 
product of feeling—deep and earnest feeling-~ 
rather than cool, calculating, and dry logic, 
and there are occasions in this world when the 
logic of feeling is the best kind of logic. 
What it prompts one to do is the appropriate 
thing to be done. We so regard the feeling 
that moved the Chamber of Commerce in 
stgrting this effort, and which has moved the 
people in sending in their subscriptions, and 
which, as we hope, will continue to move 
them until the whole amount is raised. The 
adverse criticisms which have appeared in 
some of the papers do not seem to us of the 
slightest consequence. 





TueE Baptist papers are begiuving, very cau- 
tiously, to express themselves on the with- 
drawal by the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Stout and Bell. Although 
most of the leading Baptist papers have, as 
yet, kept absolute silence, a few are opening 
the way. The Journal and Messenger was the 
first to attack Professor Toy and is the first to 
approve-the withdrawal of these appointments, 
The Baptist Courier, of South Carolina, where 
these brethren live, of course, disapproves of 
the action, on the ground, first, that the gen. 
eral position of the two men was sufficiently 
well known when they were first appointed. 
Among the papers which unanimously com- 
mended the new missionaries, when appointed, 
were two whose editors were members of the 
Boards of the Church and had also taken part 
in the inspiration discussion, one of them ad- 
dressing its articles directly to Mr. Stout. The 
Buptist Courier also pronounces the canceling 
of the appointment unjust, for this reason : 

‘Those who reject the theory of the plenary 

verbal inspiration of the Scriptures compose 
no inconsiderable part of ‘the constituency of 
the Southern Baptist Convention,’ and those 
who have clearly shown that, whatever their 
own views may be, they do not regard the 
rejection of that theory a matter of vital im- 
portance include a large number of the most 
active and liberal churches in the territory of 
the Convention. Many of the most prominent 
Baptist pastorates in the South are occupied 
by men who do not hold the theory referred 
to and who have not concealed their opin- 
ions; yet they are not the less honored and 
trusted as spiritual teachers.” 
Those who reject these views may, it says, pour 
their thousands into the treasury, but they are 
not to be allowed to have one of their number 
go asa missionary; and this while South 
Carolina last year contributed more than twice 
enough to support these two missionaries. 
The Courier well asks : 

‘Is it better to have no missionary go to the 
heathen than to send one who rejects the 
theory of plenary verbal inspiration? Is it to 
be supposed that ‘the constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention’ would prefer 
that a eingle heathen should perish rather 
than send out a man who, however Christ- 
like and highly valued asa preacher of the 
Gospel, cannot square his notions with the 
notions of perhaps the majority of them on a 
point which he would most likely never have 
occasion to bring into view ?”’ 


Tae Richmond Religious Herald, the chief of 
the Southern Baptist papers, whose editor isa 
member of the Mission Board, deprecates dis- 
cussion. There was, it says, some difference in 
the Board as to the abstract question of in- 
spiration, but a geveral agreement that they 
had ‘‘no right to do what they think would be 
disapproved by a large majority of its constitu- 
ents; and, further, that the sending out of 
brethren who avowed such views would lead to 
hot dissensions, and thus prove disastrous to 
the cause of foreign missions. They felt com- 
pelled, for these reasons, to cancel the appoint- 
ment.”? ‘“ Disastrous?’”? Where? In China! 
Not at all. The effect there would be to 
strengthen an enfeebled mission. Among the 
Baptists here? But they do not need evangel- 
izing, or are supposed noi to, The only dis- 
aster feared was that some imperfectly con- 
verted Baptists in Georgia and Virginia would 
refuse to contribute money to send mission- 
aries believing in verbal inspiration if the 
South Carolinians were to be allowed to spend 
their money in supporting such as rejected the 
doctrine. That kind of disaster should be 
boldly faced. We hope, in the course of s 
month, to hear from The Examiner and Chrow 
icle, The Watchman, and The National Baptist, 





Iw 1877 Dr. Schaff read before the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council a paper on the “Harmony of 
the Reformed Confessions,” in which occurred 
the following passage on inspiration, which is 
quoted by The Religious Herald of Richmond 
to show that the views of Messrs. Stout and 
Bell are inadmissible : 

‘*We must, therefore, maintain the true in- 
fajlibility of God’s Word azainst the pretended 
infallibility of the Vatican, which, } Phari- 
seeism of old, obscures and paralyzes the Bible 
by human additions, and against the fallibility 

seudo-Protestant Rationalism, which, like 
duceeism, matilates the Bible and éubsti- 





the effort was commeaced, it was far less prob. 
able than it now is that the President would 
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reason. 
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plies, of course, its divine inspiration and has 
no sense without it. But, as regards the mode 
of inspiration, which must be distinguished 
from the fact of inspiration, the mechanical or 
magical theory of ‘the seventeenth century, 
which looked exclusively at the divine aspect 
of the Bible and reduced the sacred writers to 
passive penmen of the Holy Ghost, has been 
abandoned for an organic theory, which does 
full justice to the human and historical char- 
acter of the Bible and regards the authors as 
the free organs of the spirit of God, represent- 
ing the unity and harmony of eternal truth in 
a variety of giftsand modes of thought and 
style. The Written Word is all divine ang all 
human, and reflects the theanthbropic charac- 
ter and glury of the personal Logos, who be- 
came flesh for our salvation. As the recogni- 
tion of Christ’s full humanity, yet without sin, 
brings him nearer to us, so the recognition of 
the human element in the Bible, yet without 
error, ought to make it clearer to our under 
standing and dearer to our heart.”’ 


And yet we had not supposed that Dr. Schaff 
holds and teaches any such theory of inspiration 
as would forbid all errors in history, chro- 
nology, and science. 





Tus Jews make objection to the decision of 
Rabbi Kobler’s congregation to hold service 
on Sunday that it is not the seventh day of 
the week, on which, accurding to the Scrip- 
tures, the Sabbath is to be hallowed. Why 
cannot the objectors to the Sunday Sabbath, 
whether Jews or Christians, be appeated by a 
perfectly simple device? Let them change the 
beginning of the week from Sunday to Mon- 
day. There is no law of God or man telling us 
on what day we shall begin our week. The 
proposed change from Sunday to Monday will 
make Sunday the seventh day of their week, 
inatead of the first, and will then require them 
to observe Sunday as the Sabbath,with the rest 
of the world. There is Jewish law, we believe, 
as to when the year shall begin; although all 
Christians now have changed that for them- 
selves, and the Jews, besides their religious 
rosh hashana, recognize chiefly the New-Yeur 
day of Christendom. In correcting our cal- 
endar, some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
we changed our day again for beginning the 
year. In New England a good many families 
used, on their own authority, to change the 
hour of beginning the day from midnight to 
sunset. We do not see why the same liberty 
should not be claimed and exercised by any 
one that wishes to change the day of beginning 
the week. If people really can’t conscien- 
tiously take their rest on any other day than 
the seventh in the order of the week, then it 
ls quite worth while for them to begin their 
week on Monday. 





Tae committee’s report on the case of the 
Rey. ‘Shepherd’? Cowley to the Bishop of 
New York has just been published in full. 
How its inadequacy strikes the lay mind may 
be imagined. Though they “ severely blame 
and condemn” him and find him ‘ deeply 
culpable,”’ they, nevertheless, fail to find that 
he was actuated by any “‘ motive or purpose 
properly criminal,” and, therefore, they do 
not present him for trial. One of the daily 
papers remarks: ‘* What would have been the 
verdict of Bishop Potter’s committee had Mr. 
Cowley been unsound on any of the Thirty- 
nine Articles it is not difficult to imagine ; but 
then ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.’” 
The Times is right in its inetinct that with God 
it is a worse offense to abuse children than it 
is to get a doctrine wrong, but it errs in imag- 
{ning that the Episcopal Church pays any 
regard to its Thirty-nine Articles. An eccle- 
siastical trial on that basis would be impossi 
ble so long as the Articles are Calvinistic and 
the chief theological seminary of the denom- 
ination teaches Arminianism. It now is a 
question, in view of the fact that no fault 
wortby of trial is found in a man who has been 
convicted in the criminal courts and served 
his sentence, whether, in giving up the Thirty- 
nine Articles as a basis of discipline, they have 
given up the Ten Commandments also, 

Tse Presbyterian could not be expected to 
be pleased with Professor Lewis F. Stearns’s 
inaugural. It gasps out ‘* Rationalism, Uni- 
versalism, and Humanitarianism’’! It charges 
him with giving up miracles, resurrection, 
prophecy, and thus going over into ‘the 
baldest form of Rationalism.’’ Indeed, “the 
inaugural is Schleiermacher, Morell, Matthew 
Arnold, and ‘ sweetness and light’ all over.’’ 
*“We want,’ it concludes, ‘‘no such ‘ restate- 
meuvt and reconstruction of the system of 
theological truth.’’’ Neither should we, and 
there is no such thing in the inaugural. We 


have in the light of these criticisms read it | 


again, aud we declare that the account by 
The Presbyterian is an entire misrepresentation, 
Professor Stearns not only retains the miracu- 
lous, Le retains it for Apologetics even; 
but be does not put itinto the foreground. 
He makes the character and teachings of 
Christ the center of Apologetics, and of Dog- 
matics, and of religious life. He simply lives 
in the nineteenth century, and tries to adapt 
the statement and defense of old truths to 
new conditions and attacks, and hence this 
opposition by seventeenth-century Westmin- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ster theologians, A writer in The Congrega- 
tionalist, who is not pleased with Professor 
Stearns’s brief and kindly words about Uni- 
tarians, and who suspects that the young 
Professor knows nothing about the his- 
tory of the withdrawal of. the New En- 
gland Congregationalists from this Uni- 
tarian body, which ‘‘leaves the character 
uprenewed and the man unsaved, while 
it practically affiliates with Rationalists and 
the advocates of the baldest naturalism,” men- 
tions that he is ignorant of ‘‘ Professor Stearns’s 
early Church affiliations.” We can inform 
him. Professor Stearns is son of the distin- 
guished Dr. Jonathan F. Stearns, of Newark, 
N.J., who was bonored as moderator of the 
New School General Assembly at the time of 
the Reunion. He is a nephew of the late 
President Stearns, of Amherst College, who 
was long pastor at Cambridge, Mass., where 
the two brothers graduated at college. They 
were both brougbt up in the bruit of the Uni- 
tarian controversy and it is strange that the 
young Professor fs not pretty well acquainted 
with the history of the conflict in which his 
grandfather was turned out of pulpit and church 
by the Unitarians. We judge he has inherited 
much of his irenie tendency from his father, 
whose simple godliness, rather than his reason, 
has made him catholic, and who, when called 
from New England to the pastorate of one of 
the strougest as it is the wealthiest of the 
Presbyterian churches in the United States, 
told the presbytery, on bis examination, that, 
though he could serve God with equal zeal 
among Presbyterians, he was born a Congre- 
gationalist and bis sympathies were with them; 
and he has never lost his sympathy with all 
good men, whether Congregational, or Episco- 
palian, or Catholic. We hope his son has half 
as much of that liberal Christian spirit, and 
that laboring in a denominational institution 
will not make him sectarian. 


Tue Catholic Mirror says that, though the 
President has been believed to be in imminent 
danger of his life, “‘ no clergyman has yet been 
with him to prepare him for his passage to the 
next world.”’ True; and,on the Christian 
theory, none was needed. The Bible gives uot 
one case in which a clergyman was called to 
make such preparation, although prayer and 
oil are directed for recovery. Protestants do 
not believe in magie. They do not believe 
that God requires the methods of magic to 
convert or save the soul. They believe that 
every ordinance has its reasonable purpose. 
The application of water or ofl to the body 
they do not beligve helps the soul. Mr. Gar- 
field believes in the Christian religion. He is 
a communicant and has been a preacher ina 
Christian Church. He is believed to be pre- 
pared to live or to die. At any rate, no clergy- 
man can give him any instruction or help that 
he bas not already obtained. Protestants do 
not believe that a clergyman can “ prepare” a 
soul for its passage to the next world. That 
each man must do for bimself, and that Mr. 
Garfield is believed to have done. It will be 
well, if his wound should prove fatal, or if it 
sbould be any comfort to him, for his mivister 
or his wife to pray with him ; but not because 
such a service would secure his safe ‘ passage 
to the next world.” 

Dr. E. DE Pressensé writes that he has 
gathered all the information accessible in re- 
gard to the alleged conversion of M. Littré in 
his dying-hours, and ke thiuks that the truth 
of the matter is this: that the ordinance of 
baptism was administered hurriedly—not by a 
priest, but by Madame Littré herself—when 
the shades of death were already drawing 
about the great man; that he probably con- 
sented to receive it, in order “‘ by beptism to 
render a religious marriage possible, and thus 
to spare his wife (who had become a fervent 
Catholic since ber marriage) the terrible re- 
morse of never having been really married, for, 
from the Catholic point of view, a merely civil 
marriage is nothing better than a state of con- 
cubinage”’; and that, for this reason, M. 





Littré submitted to a rite to which he himself 
attached no importance. 


‘* This, as it seems to me, is the true expls- 
nation of the boasted submission of Littré to 
the Church. Far be it from me to question 
that in his closing days there may have been 
mysterious communings between his soul and 
God; but this is a secret from which the veil 
will not be withdrawn on this side the tomb, 
unless M. Littré has left behind some authen- 
tic statementin his own writing on the sub- 
| ject. The Catholic Church is triumphing only 
| over his corpse, and at this kind of triumph 
we feel indignant, because it compromises at 
once the honesty of man and the dignity of 
God in matters of religion. As to this great 
soul, which was upright and atbirst for right- 
eousness in the midst of much darkness, we 
have the steadfast hope that it has seen its 
shadows dispelled in the eternal light.” 





Tue letters of Dr. Cuyler, from Constan- 
tinople, in regard to the erection of a new 
building for Robert College, to be called 
“Hamlin Hall,” merit special attention. A 


new building for chapel, library, cabinets, 


once, to make room in the present buildings 
for additional students. The cost of this new 
building would be about $50,000. We heartily 
endorse Dr. Cuyler’s earnest appeal. Who will 
respond? We think, however, that Dr. Ham- 
lin would be better pleased if the new building 
were named after the person who builds it, 
and his own name given to the main structure, 
of which he was the architect and builder. 
When a new building is erected, the first will 
need a distinctive name, and no other could be 
80 appropriate as Hamlin Hall. This beautiful 
structure, the pride of the Bosphorus, was the 
creation of Dr. Hamlin’s genius and the work 
of his own hands. It is his monument in Con- 
stantinople and should bear his name. We 
are assured that, as soon as a new building is 
erected, the present one will be formally dedi- 
cated as Hamlin Hall. 


Iw his response to the serenade given to the 
newly-elected senators of New York, Mr. Lap- 
bam said some good things and some not so 
good. Referring to the fact that he was 
chosen as a “ Stalwart,’’ while Mr. Miller was 
chosen as*an ‘‘ Administration man,” he very 
happily said : 


“Tf to be a ‘Stalwart’ means the devotion, 
undying devotion to the principles and organ- 
ization of the Republican Party, I accept the 
appellation with pleasure. If it means that I 
am avy more thus devoted than my honorable 
colleague, to whom you have just listened, I 
am not willing to accept that distinction. Nor 
am I willing to acknowledge that my col- 
league is any more or any better an Adminis- 
tration man than I am. It was a saying of 
Thomas Jefferson, when the Republicans tri- 
umphed in the year of 1800 over the Federal 
Party, and, if I remember rightly, was incor- 
porated in his first inaugural address, that 
‘Weare all Federalists—we are all Republic- 
ans,’ and I respond in this moment of ecstasy 
by saying that we ure to-night all Stalwarts 
and all Administration men.’’ 

That was well said in the interests of harmo- 
ny ; but he also added: 

** We have not been selected, fellow-citizens, 

for the poor purpose of dispensing the Fed- 
eral patronage in this great State of New 
York. ‘That is an inferior portion of the high 
duty — upon a senator from this im- 
perial state. It isa duty which my honorable 
colleague and myself, 1 trust, will be able to 
discharge with malice to none, with hatred to 
none, with charity for all.’’ 
We do not see that ‘‘ dispensing patronage” is 
any part at all of a senator’s duty. His busi- 
ness, so far as patronage (hateful word) is con- 
cerned, is simply to vote his approval or dis- 
approval on grounds of fitness of any nomina- 
tion to office the President may make, That 
is all. 


THe Hera’d, of this city, referring to the 
success that has attended the effort which for 
several years has been made at Hampton to 
educate Indian boys and girls into intelligent» 
cleanly, and industrious young men and 
women, says: 

**As it costs only about one-twentieth as 

much to educate an Indian as it does to kill 
him and as dead Indians are good for nothing; 
while live ones, properly trained, can do as 
much as any other people toward increasing 
the wheat crop, paying the national debt, and 
saving the Union, the advantages of the new 
method will be apparent to the most unsenti- 
mental intellect. Certainly, a plan that is 
equally satisfactory to the Church and the 
army deserves the attention of the people, who 
have sided with either the soldiers or the 
peace party.”’ 
The United States have spent millions upon 
millions of dollars in Indian wars, that in most 
instances have been brought on by fraud, in- 
justice, and wrong to the Indians. They have 
largely been treated as if they were wild 
beasts, that had no rights. This barbarity has 
been very costly, in both treasure and blood. 
If a tenth part of the money thus spent had 
been expended in teaching the Indians and 
supporting Christian missionaries among them, 
there would not to-day have been an uncivil- 
ized tribe of Indians in the whole country. It 
is literally true that the peace policy toward 
the Indian is vastly cheaper than the war 
policy. It costs less to educate him and fit him 
to become acitizen of the United States than 
it does to fight and kill him as a savage. 


SECRETARY WINDOM is reported to have 
said, in a recent informal conference of several 
members of the Cabinet: 


“ Something certainly ought to be done. I 
think that nine-tenihs of the time of all the 
members of the Cabinet since the inaugura- 
tion has been taken up in considering applica- 
tions for office. I know that nine-tenths of 
my time has been ey in that way. I 
would be thankful if I had not a single ap- 
pointment to make. Of course, every man has 
a right to apply for office, and some one must 
see the applicants. Being the head of the 
Treasury, 1 do it. I have devoted a great 
deal of thought to the question of establishing 
some system whereby the character of the 
service might be improved and the heads of 
departments be at the same time relieved of 
the necessity of choosing between applicants. 
What is your idea of it, Mr. James ?”’ 


ter-General James promptly re- 
sponded that he would subject all the appli- 
cants for office to a system of competitive ex- 
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laboratory, and recitation-rooms is needed at 


aminations, and make his selections from the 
best of them, as thus tested and disclosed: 
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This is what he did when he was postmaster 
in this city, to the great improvement of the 
service, and what he intends to do as Post- 
master-General. He thought that an execu- 
tive order from the President to this effect 
would start the system on so largea scale that, 
after a trial of four years, it would not be 
possible for the politicians to displace or 
destroy it. The people would so fully see its 
benefits that they would demand its continu- 
ance. 


.- «The Oongregationalist has this inept para- 
graph: 

‘Tt is a suggestive commentary on the sys 
tems of rank in American colleges that not 
less than twenty college valedictorians are 
occupying subordinate positions, mostly small 
clerkships, in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Did they exhaust themselves in 
their studies, or do the colleges fail to discover 
and reward in students those traits which tend 
to success in life, or does eminence in scholar- 
ship, however useful, have less directly to do 
with getting on in the world than our old 
stagers have been apt to think ?”’ 


We do not believe a word of it. College vale- 
dictorians average better in the world than 
any other grade of scholarship. It is so with 
English senior wranglers. The first eighth in 
college scholarship will include half, if not 
three-fourths, of the graduates that achieve 
more than a local reputation in after life. The 
ability and faithfulness that tell in college 
tell in after life just the same. 

....Such atrocious cases as the sentence by 
Police Justice Bixby, last week, of an English 
singer to six months imprisonment for what 
was Only the slightest offense, if any, which he 
never would have recalled if a reporter had 
not happened to publish the facts, calls atten- 
tion toa great evil. Last Sunday, Police Justice 
Smith, being in a hurry to get away, began his 
trialof people arrested by the police at the 
Essex Market Court at 7 a.m. He decided 
43 cases in fifty minutes. At half past eight 
he had reached the Tombs Court, and here he 
disposed of 63 cases in an hour and a quarter. 
Justice must suffer with such speed. 

...-Phillips Brooks paid a magnificent tribute 
to his dear friend, the late Dean Stanley, in 
his sermon at Trinity Church, Boston, on Sun- 
day morning last. His high Christian scholar- 
ship, his lofty ambition to make religion an 
ever-increasing power, his intimate knowledge 
and thorough sympathy with our own country, 
and his noble influence on the Christian 
thought of to-day wereafew of Dean Stan- 
ley’s characteristics, in Phillips Brooks’s 
opinion. In the same church, only three years 
ago, the Dean of Westminster preached his 
first sermon in America. 

....We cannot see, from the accounts, thay 
the Italian Government is seriously to blame 
for the outrage of the rowdies who attacked 
the procession that was taking the remains of 
Pius IX to St. Peter’s. The only fault was one 
of failure to foresee and provide fully against 
the attack; but it did defend the procession 
and arrested and punished the rioters. It is 
quite unnecessary to make this a pretext for 
keeping up the fiction of the imprisonment o1 
the Pope in the Yatican. 

....Can any one tell us what is the peculias 
virtue of the word “‘ baldest ’’ which makes I! 
so popular with heresy-hunters? ‘ Baldest 
form of rationalism,” says Zhe Presbyterian ; 

“ baldest naturalism,’’ says the writer in The 
Congregationalist, quoted elsewhere. What 
these forms of unbelief have to do with a lack 
of hair is not clear, although we have heard © 
that the word Calvin meant ba/d. There must 
be something bad about that word bald. It ia 
bad with an l. 


...-As we have already made the necessary 
correction of an error into which we fell we 
hardly need to publish Dr. F. A. Noble’s letter 
to us, sent before seeing our correction. He 
gives the additional information that he had 
himself recommended the Chicago clergyman 
referred to for secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, but that the leading 
members of his church were strongly opposed 
to the idea. 

...-Senator Pendleton, though a strong par- 
tisan Democrat, is unable to conceal his dis- 
gust at the nomination of Mr. Bookwalter as 
the Democratic candidate for governor in Ohio, 
It looks now asif the Democrats would find 
their effort to elect theirnominee the bardest 
kind of up-hill business, especially in view of 
the popularity of Governor Foster, who is the 
Republican candidate for the same office. 

.... The three state-prisons of New York have, 
at last, become self-supporting, instead of 
showing a deficit of several hundred thousand 
dollars each year, to be paid by a tax on the peo. 
ple. Last year the deficit of the three prison: 
was eighteen thousand dollars. The first six 
months of the current year show a net profit 
of one thousand and seven hundred dollars, 
So much for good management. 


....1t will be remembered that the Wooster 
University could not stand Professor W. L. 





Scott, because, though a good Presbyterian 
minister, he bed not learmed to express his 
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faith in exactly the old-time language. He ba: 
been appointed president of the Ohio State 
University. He is an able scholarand an ad 
mirable teacher. 


..The NV. W Christian Advocate makes a 
bright, if not a fair point against Taz INDE- 
PENDENT on the question of the use of the 
editorial “we.” It quotes from us “ We 
have in this country more than one Guiteau,”’ 
and it says that, “if Tue INDEPENDENT has 
more Guiteaus, the sooner they are taken care 
of the better.” 


..The letter of Mr. Gladstone to Mrs. 
Garfield is the most precious testimonial of in- 
ternational sympathy that the attack upon 
our President bas called out. We thank Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone personally, and we are 
glad that so noble aud true a man is at the 
head of the government of the British Empire. 


+ee-Senator Pendleton, in a recent speech in 
Ohiv, quotes President Garfield as sending 
word to the office-seekers, after he was 
wounded, “‘ that he was sick and could not see 
them.” We had not before heard of sucha 
fact; yet, if it be a fact,it wasa stinging re- 
proach to those hungry wolves. 


. Great artistic ‘‘finds”’ are to be expected 
when, as now, systematic search is made for 
them. A beautiful statue of Hygeia has just 
been found, in excavating the theater at 
Epidanrus, which is believed to be the work of 
the famous Polycletus, under whose direction 
the theater was built. 


..Wedo not know yet whether Mr. Rob- 
ertson, as collector of the port of New York: 
will be as good a friend of civil service as 
Collector Merritt. We are not sorry to see the 
vacancies in the Custom-house filled up by 
the late examination of candidates, 


--The Indianapolis Journal says that the 
Greenback party, ‘‘like many other vagrants, 
seems tohave lived for no other purpose than 
to be a corpse, the dissection of which by polit- 
ical doctors might increase the world’s kn owl- 
edge of party anatomy.”’ 

.. The estimate in Ohio is that Mr. Book- 
walter’s nomination for governor by the Demo- 
crate cost him the round sum of seventy thou- 
sand dollars. If it cost him so much to get the 
nomination, what will it cost him to get 
elected? 

.-Even Guiteau has come tothe conclu- 
sion that Providence intends to spare our noble 
President. He says that he would not have 
shot him if he had supposed that Providence 
meant that he should not be killed. 


.. We regret that the name of the artist, 
Mr. F. K. M. Rehn, should last week have 
been printed ‘‘ Rehu.” 


Publisher's D epartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Jolds, Crou and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried i friend 
and always proves true. 


EASY WRITING. 
T acKinnon Pen is a marvelous Sonentien, 98 
at of the MacKinnon Pen Comoam of 1 
ay, this city, most decidedly proves ini pe 











sees time-saving invention and is re arkeble 
2s ts speed, cleanliness, ys legibilit rewith one 
filling, which takes but a few seconds, the Pen is 


ready for about Coen: four hours’ continuous use. 
It writes on any kind of paper, anid, what makes it 
valuable, it is the gay n ever made with a circle of 
iridium on the point. The MacKinnon Com: y have 
7 —< y! of by pens and i can be sent, if de- 
sired, yal set of the coun Ww for cir- 
hy information will tes seat on application 


othe adver 





lodge b 
issued three beautiful special catalogues, which con- 
tain h taformation fna will be sent 
free, upon ap ication, to our qegtezs. mt of A 


info 
church furniture, another is on \ouee work, & 
third tells ail. about reclining and wheel cha rs, UL. 
re set ete. These catalogues supply a 
long- felt want. and should be sent for at once by 
those i ig to p furniture of any descrip. 








tion. 





TOURISTS Who leave Boston by the Eastern Railroad 
this season find the L—— — for traveling better 
then ever before is popular road ig the great sea 
shore line to the White Mountains, Mount Desert, 
Maine, and the Eastern Provinces. By leavin 
a. 7 P.M. from the Eastern Depot, you arrive ai 
lo'clock. This 


picturesque of 
Descrt,is a most delightful ft trip. 
The Eastern Road have ixsued an interesting pam 
phiet, that contains much information of this section 
of the country ry. Bt ving maps, time-tables, excursion 
on nots a wi — oa eral Pat free upon pr 

on _to Lucius ie, General Passenger Agen 

ern Railroad mn, Mas 











THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


WE Reedesesess Seen & L. Currier, 


of the American moonnse pany, 0 of Chicago. the 
twenty-second annu JUntsaen o jy deservedly 
popular ‘inat institution; and, tho the card of the 
has already a ared y our business col- 
umns, th in this official and 
legal exhibit of its condition that are decidedly 
suggestive of treatment. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will ven advance, that 
among 


urnalism, 
ational than the political or ar press, is the in- 
teltigent, Ce and thous htful discussion of 
such 


are of 
serious concern to the public, and of contributing to 
a community or a nation the best available in —- 
men and the ‘and ear Lone age | 
moni 





ractice in” ae 
be doctrine and y sash discussi f all 
monetary schemes related to the interest a per- 
ishable ge A the institution of fire ing ag 
the supreme co: and, according to common 
sense or any broad, world- d-wide theory of datice and 
call htened press 

in the exposure of is erroneous, fictitious, cor- 
rupt, or = pernicious in the management of 
one class of jes mute Ay b 
ing b- KY ‘and t al _—— t upon what is benefi- 
cent and true and perman — t in the methods and 
theories and histories of another class. 

To a it, in the t inst: it is 
hard to forbear the reflection “that, while the — 
sacred element of faith, ra trust is naturally or 
ular fat in the of insurance, in hat 
it -T ies a principle of F guardianship (the guardian 

f home and property), the 


pe Ay bane of the business 
is in the pee of so man 

transient enterprises, mopeseey 5a 

speculation of a flush A is the bright day 
bri: rth the adder; more mildly, it is the bright 





first wind and te: tempest © 
the first — trial of stra 





pm and (me 
of insurance companies whom it is saf 


the press torecommend to the m gt 


an 
and detached oe 
the American Insur: 





lati atitudes 


stable, t 


rotection, 
ion of ins easan 
which in cone ae 
fa judicious, 
d su ful management, and in un 
fidelity to the rights 41 and the interests ot ite 


ri a th of ie veh, 
tA of oSpuler f strength, 
rt. st of property 


risks, farm houses an ~—{7 perty. from fire and 
iehtaing, — Se = b n flelds, grain in stacks, 
farm implh ts and machinery, ete., and, a, 
detach dwellings; and in no instance has the old 
American ever been indu , by tem idera- 
tions of enormous R its, to assume enormous risks 
or to jeopardize its capital, its existence, or its 
legitimate income by ness nto cities. 
A yo 4 oerising idea of the 
red from t' statistical ta 
858 to 1864 was 0,960; from 
210,688, the written ap 
piteattone for ite ion now averagin: 
of fifteen hund per month. Its policyholders now 
constitute a nation of farmers. The Company has in 
wenty two P property o 
te valuation than the two thousand 
ngs and trade palaces consumed in the con- 
tion of Chicago; and yet, as fy 8 ofa 
hit on of dollars comprising its risks, its sum of 
losses, under its principle of “keeping away from 
big fires," has been but a f 


000,000. 
The cash’ assets of the San ny are $884,659.74; over 
and above $1,000,000 in inetalt 
the record and present status of the old, reliable 
American Insurance Company, at Chicago. 





A COMPIR.AGT FRUSTRATED. 


UNPRIN peeuinetroms, bere from time to 

time loaded Our 1. ¥, stores with vile. 

hich they yell fora high price, and 

bmg A, a cover up the a worse. stat ot ie 
skin 


trating this. 


THe luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths 
an $4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 
roved d plans and are well worth a visit. The 
Ladies" Ba by a pm and both are open from 
aM. 


BaRLow’'s INDIGO alg oy a yer waem BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. WIL Soanean, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. * philedelphia 


“SELLERS'’s LIVER Pitis” have been the stand- 
ard remedy for malaria, liver complaint, costiveness, 
oe. for fifty years. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday, July 22nd,1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 











COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice........ 94@12. 
Santos, Choice to Best......... ey Pay 9 @14 
. ee omasa cea 9s onne 
OS ree 
Maracaibo... 
ERRMAFTE cc sccccccsvcccccses 
en ctabinns adeandeesheesewes ee 
Teene Hyson 
DOB. 4. 0000 00s. cscccevecsssecoescee Ls @37 
CE Sc icczacksncnes seseceneeece 27 @80 
Si rth 5490006 ickssons Buns. avseeee 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime..............000 84@ 8 
SE NS Bs cece ccccncwesesesee 108@10 
CPAEROE.. o000cc0ee0 we etRdooes 10410 
Powdered...... sacewesenenee 108(@10 
rr ee + eee 104(@10 
WHITE.—Standard A...........eeee8 93@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 9@ 9 
BI vindecnns.cs0tceee oo. SE@ 8 
Yeiiow.—Coffee C........... kedewees 8 @ 8 
Ee eae 63@ 7 
MOLASSES 
RA ai nibs deecentasaeeeneeedaweknee 26 (30 
FN aaos SNS e 0% <ccceees eos. dd (38 
© GeO ccceccee cevceee saeeeen 33 @39 
ESE AEE! 86 @56 
PT rntt ease nnenentastseonneu 30 @55 
FISH. 
. 4 874@ 35 60 


George’s Cod (new) an ~~ 


Grand Bank Cod. -- 3874@ 400 


Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. Keno sain 17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......-- 700 @ 750 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass......... 400 @ 5 00 
Berring, Per DOE. ....-.00% coe 18 @ — 2 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 30@_ 81 
Mediterranean...........eeee0 3Q@ =~ 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... #250 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 240 @-—— 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... 200 @ — — 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington's. 1 20 @ $1 25 















Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 1 20 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 

Fron: 
te BINS. . io ckscssonce $4 00 @ $4 85 
| | 325 (@ 885 
Superfine Spring. . sees : 25 m@ 4 60 
State Extra Branda....... 495 @ 5 00 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 490 @ 5 OU 
Minnesota Clear.......... 520 @ 640 
Minnesota Straight....... 6 20 « 7 00 
Spring Wheat Patents. *.. 560 @ 8 2 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 499 @ 500 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0,. Mich. 5 75 @ 5% 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 500 @ 515 
White Wheat Ex., O.,[Ind. 580 @ 5 95 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 6 00 @ 610 
Bt. Louls Fancy Family... 590 @ 6 00 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 6 10 @ 650 
8t. Louis Triple Extras... 665 @ 700 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 80 @ 590 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 600 @ 8 75 
White Wheat, Michigan... 580 @ 5 90 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
 f Seer rere 525 @ 5 60 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. —-—@—— 
Virginia Family pikionh sees 575 @ 650 
Rre FLoor: 
Btate...0.. et 500 @ 5 30 
Pennsylvania ............. —--—-@-— 
Corn MEAL: 
WD cicseseciccscsscse SHO OB 
Brandywine .........-.. 345 @ 3 50 
Prize Medal........... we —-—-@-— 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
White.... evccccccccccsGh OF @ Ol 
BO Becccccccccce coco 1 OO — 
Red Se iatsdiebibancs 1209 @ 130 
Coun : 
rere 45 @ — 58 
Yellow 8 e@-— — 
White, No 56 @ — 59 
ATS: 
i, eT ee ff 
CHICATO 2.00.0 cccvcccsecceem™ — @ — om 
New York......... cocrese— 43 @ — 44 
7, 
eee eee oon oe SF Q@ 90 
omuiseakt bonoeee soccer — @— — 
Beans: 
Mediums......- cccccccccesse BD 2 42 
PT icntesevecescnsevs 286 2 45 
ee onesecens penhenese 2 40 2 45 
Pras: 
Green, 1880, @ bush........ 150 @ 158 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
DO. Wiasicsescccasces 300@ 810 
HAY AND wanes 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... 40 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 _ — 60 a — 85 
Clover, mixed, — 335 @ — 45 
Oat Straw. bs. — 40 @ — 50 
Long Rye Straw, “ ‘“ — 70 @ -— 80 
Short Rye Straw, ““ “ — 4 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK : 
Mess, Now.........-s000-- $18 2 @ -— — 
Extra Prime........+.0.-. 1500 -_-— 
MDs +06 0nceeoeses 1700 @— — 
Family....0-cccccccccccccs - 18530 @ — — 
BACON: 
Short Clear ... ....... +e» $9 874Q@ — — 
Long Clear....... co sees 9 BBQ — — 
Short Rib...........+0.00. 9 62@ — — 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked"Hams............ — 119@ — 1% 
Smoked Shoulders.......- — 8s3@ — — 
Smoked Strips............ —ll@—— 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........20§@23 








State Dairy, pails and tubs...... .-19 @21 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior........ ..... 18 @20 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 17 @19 
Western, Factory, oni to choice....... 14 @18 
HEESE. 
State, Factory, so eeeehebaeeboesnetns 103 @1} 
Good to prime..........-see0- eevee 10 (@105 
Fair to good......... ndabdbeoensdsairs 93@10 
Ohio factory, flat fine.....e.e-.seeees- 98 @ 104 
Fiat, ROO 60 PHIMGS. ...ccccccccscecces 84@ 9 
Skimmed creamery............++000+- 5 @ 8 
Full-skimmed factory......-..ssseeees 3 @5 
IGGS8. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 4 (19h 
State and Pennsvivania......... ssekiss T@ 184 
Weatern and Canadian............... iat? 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... 12 7% @— — 
EE chido ea benine sins ¢o0008 87 @— — 
ee eee 3 25 @— — 


1 

VEGETABLES. 
Green corn, aon per 100.8 75 @#1 00 
Cucumbers. L, I., per 1 1 25 
Tomatoes, Jersey, —-- 


seneeee 





Onions, Maryland, per bbl.. . 375 @ 400 
Green Peas, L.I., per bag.......— 50 @ 7 
String Beans, L. I., per bag. «see 50 @ 1 00 
Radishes, L. L., long, per 100....— 50 @ = 7% 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100.......... 8 00 @ 4 00 


Cauliflower, Jersey and L. I., bbl. 1 50 @ 4 CO 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches .-» 150 @ 200 
Turnips, ‘White, per100 bunches. 1 50 @ 3 90 


Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... — 7% @1 00 
Potatoes, new, hai perbbl..... 12% @ 1 50 
Potatoes, new, a per bbl.. 1 25 @ 1 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Peaches, N. C., per bush........ $2 00 «$4 00 
Green Gooseberries, per bush... 1 25 @ 1 50 
Wortleberries, Md., per quart...— 6 @— 
Raspberries, Brandywine, per pt. — 4@ 5 
Blackberries, Wilson, per quart.— 6 @— 12 
Currants, Cherry, per lb........ — 2@— 4 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ — 4@— 6 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 50 @ 2 00 
Apples, Red Astrachan, per bbl. 1 00 @ 1 2% 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sour Bough, per bbl haves 2 00 @ 2 50 
ban gg N. C, and Norfolk, 3 

per 100.........seescccer-seee 10 00 @15 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State. ........... — 4@— 4 
Peaches, Pecled. ........2ce0+0 — 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........+-+++ — 5@— 3% 
Blackberries ...........-cccsedes @— 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Berr sine 

City Dressed... ......sessee0e— S4@— % 

Western Dressed..... er oo CL@— TF 
Live SHeer: 

Wethers..... 20.000 sosseseese™ S5@— Sf 
Live LaMBs: 

De BE ici cscccceccees — 6@— 9 
DReEssED CALVES: 

Jersey prime..........++- ese 9@— 10 

Buttermilk ...... Occcvecee eee BH@— 4 
Live CALVES: 

Mount ee ates. o-secccees T2Q— 8 

State, prime.. ccosee 8@— 7 
Hoes, DRESSED : 

city, soscbepesanceces ecssessee 5@— 8 

ses eneoeeateonenenaenens 8i@— 9 
Live, State, Western, 100 ibs. "g6 00 @ 6 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





_ Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano...... oe 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super owe hate. ‘87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .32 00 (@35 00 

“ 6. &. om emma 00 @30 50 

‘* Ground Bone............ 31 00 @33 50 
“Crescent Bone...... «+++ -29 00 @81 00 

‘* Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 00 

** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 

‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 


Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead oy a 





(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,.......++--0++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphes 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Sena Swe ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate 000 Is... ..ccce 25 00 
Baugh’s comune’ Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’ s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Picadas vsscases hebveaaniad 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... sateen 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.........+ 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy‘n, rectified, 9. 70p.0. 08 00 @70 00 
- 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Scans 
OS ee oe -2 00 @4 00 
Bone, ground fine, average......29 00 Gs 00 
«dissolved, high . .. 28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 750 @ 7 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 750 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
lag RS ec EEG 8 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. : 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 340 @ 3 45 
ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot and 


59@6 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Coase, 
Print Presses, etc. Blocks for Engrave 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH, 

Ir seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will restore perfect health to the physical 
’ it js, indeed, a strengthening syru: 
take, and ‘has proven itself to be 


PURIFIER ever discovered, effectuall, gutta 
Disorde: Wealnen of f Waser, 
0 











iza- 
learant to 
= 4 


——" Skin, 





A 
plaint 7 of an exhaustive nature, havi a tend 
fa"lesoen the vigor of the brain cpeaes veasney 
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Financial, 


THE FUTURE CURRENCY OF THIS 
COUNTRY. 

One of the topics proposed for discussion 
at the Bankers’ Convention, to be held in 
August, at Niagara Falls, is ‘‘ The Future 
Currency of this Country.” This is cer- 
tainly a very important question, and we 
cau think of no fitter body to discuss it and 
throw light upon its different aspects than a 
convention of experienced bankers. 

Taking the term currency in the limited 
sense of a paper circulation, we have now 
United States legal-tender notes, national 
bank-notes, and a comparatively small 
quantity of silver certificates as the present 
currency of the country. Taking the term 
in a wider sense, so as to include metallic 
movey, we must add to this the gold and 
silver legal-tender coinage of the United 
States, and also the fractional silver coins 
and the minor coins. We suppose that the 
problem which will engage the attention of 
the Bankers’ Convention relates mainly to 
currency, in the sense of paper circulation. 

There is no doubt that the country will 
continue to have such a circulation of some 
kind. Some kind of paper circulation, as a 
supplement to metallic money and a con- 
venience in the transaction of business, may 
be regarded as one of the fixed and settled 
habits of the American people. Whatever 
the mere theorists may think or say on this 
subject, there is no party in this country 
that proposes to change this habit. 

What, then, shall this paper circulation be 
in the future? Shall it consist exclusively 
of United States legal-tender notes; or ex- 
clusively of national bank-notes, or, as at 
present, of both combined; or exclusively 
of notes issued by state banks under state 
authority? 

The answer of the Greenbacker te these 
questions is that the Government should 
directly furnish all the paper circulation to 
the country; and, consequently, that there 
should be no issue of bank-notes whatever, 
The national bank-notes should all be re- 
tired and United States notes should take 
their place, to be increased from time to 
time, as Congress shall direct. The gener- 
al opinion held by bankers, with but few 
exceptions, and by the soundest and ablest 
thinkers on the subject of finance, is that 
national bank-notes properly secured and 
guaranteed and redeemable by the issuing 
banks in specie on demand, should be the 
exclusive future paper currency of the 
country; and that, consequently, the pres- 
ent legal-tender notes should be paid and 
retired. This, as we presume, will be the 
predominant opinion of the Bankers’ Con 
veution, to be held next month, at Niagara 
Falls. This is the opinion which we ac. 
cept, believing it to be the safest and best 
solution of the currency question, so far as 
note issues are concerned. 

If the Government furnishes all the paper 
notes in use among the people, then it must 
be rendy at all times to redeem these notes 
in specie on demand, in order to keep them 
at par; and for this purpose it must always 
keep on hand a large specie reserve. The 
Treasury, under this system, would become 
practically a great bank of issue and re- 
demption, and it would be the only bank 
of this character in the whole country. 
Upon it would be placed the entire burden 
of keeping the circulation at par. The 
banks would not need to have a dollar of 
specie iv their vaults for redemption pur- 
poses, since they would have no notes to 
redeem. Any failure on the part of the 
Government promptly to redeem its notes, 
as presented for payment, would speedily 
sink the whole volume of paper circulation 
below par. Moreover, the amount of this 
circulation would always depend upon the 
legislative decree of Congress, and this 
decree would be governed by party pol- 
itics; and thus we should have party politics 
and finance blended together. We can 
scarcely think of a body more unfit to de- 
cide what shall be the amount of circulat- 
ing notes than the very one to which the 
whole power of decision would be abso- 
lutely committed. We would just as soon 
trust Congress to decide the number of 
bushels of wheat or corn that should be 
raised in order to supply the demands of 
the market. 

A bank-note circulation, on the other 

















hand, properly secured and issued under a 
system of free banking, regulates itself in 
the mutter of volume by the simplest laws 
of trade, without any legislative decrees to 
fix the amount. It will expand or con- 
tract according to the demands of business. 
It follows the law imposed by the state of 
the market, and this is the safest law that 
can be followed. The duty of redemption 
being primarily imposed upon each issuing 
bank in respect to its own notes, each bank 
must keep on hand the necessary specie 
reserve. All the banks put together per- 
form the redeeming work which the Green- 
back theory places exclusively upon the 
Treasury of the United States. We believe 
that they can dothis work better, more 
safely, and more successfully than it can 
be done by the United States Treasury. 
The experience of the world is that bank- 
notes, properly guaranteed and redeemable 
by the banks issuing them, are a better 
business currency than notes directly issued 
by governments and as to their volume 
wholly dependent on the legislative will. 





SILVER MONEY. 


SrLveERr, considered as a metal, has the 
physical properties which adapt it to be 
used as money. It has been so used from 
time immemorial, and to some extent, at 
least, it will continue to be so used. It is 
useful everywhere and likely to be used 
everywhere for small change, and among 
nations whose traffic is in comparatively 





small sums silver money is sufficient as the | 
means of computing and conducting their | 


exchange transactions. 
itis more convenient than gold. A gold 


For small change | 


dollar is a nuisance as a coin, by reason of | 


its smallness; and, hence, but few such 
dollars have been coined. A still greater 
nuisance would a gold half-dollar, and a 
gold twenty-five-cent piece would be an 
outrage to the popular sense. A silver dol- 
lar, on the other hand, is a nuisance by 
reason of its size and weight; while silver 


and ten-cent pieces are a great practical 
convenience for small change and very 
much better for this purpose than would be 
gold coins having the same value. 

The convenience of using silver money 
for small transactions and its inconven- 
fence in large transactions are the two cir- 
cumstances that fix its general position as 
money in modern trade, especially among 


found in the fact that it has much greater 
value in proportion to weight, and is, hence, 
more convenient in practical use. It takes 
less room to store it, and Jess laborto handle 
it, and costs much less to transportit. The 
people have found this out by experience, 
and, for this reason, especially in view of 
the vast expansion of trade within the last 
twenty-five years, they prefer gold as the 
standa:d money of account. 

This practical decree of the people, hav- 
ing its basis in a plain law of convenience 
and utility, settles the question that the day 
of silver as the money of account is passed. 
just as the day of stage-coaches is passed. 
The traveler is better accommodated by the 
rail-car than by the stage-coach, and, hence, 
he prefers the former. So trade, in its 
modern expansion among the advanced 
and most highly civilized nations, is better 
accommodated by gold than by silver, ex- 
cept in small transactions, and for this rea- 
son gold has come more into use and silver 
is passing into disuse. Unless the bimetal- 
lists can overcome the power of this reason, 
they cannot put silver upon a full equality 


with gold as the money of the trading na- 
tions. 


“LOCKING THE STABLE-DOOR.” 


Locxrne the stable-door after the horse is 
stolen is a very useless kind of wisdom, so 
far as the stolen horse is concerned; but it 
is certainly good sense if other horses are to 
be kept there, which may be stolen by other 
thieves. We observe that Mr. Ruppert, the 
brewer, of this city, who not long since lost 
$9,600 by robbers, while his agent was 
carrying the money from his office to the 
bank, and who had frequently sent as 
much as $20,000 to the bank by a mere 








| boy, has concluded to lock the stable-door 


' the future. 


against the repetition of such a robbery in 
His plan is to construct a 
wagon for the transportation of a fire and 
burglar-proof safe, and in this safe to place 
the money which he wishes to send to the 


' bank, one of the keys of the safe to be kept 
half dollars, sier twenty-five-cent pieces, | 


the more advanced commercial nations. | 


This fact is not properly taken into the ac- 
count by those who are strenuously insist- 
ing that the position and monetary sphere 
of silver shall in all respects be identical 
with gold, and are getting up monetary 
conferences to bring about this result. 
Their plan is to place silver upon a full 
equality with gold as money, and for this 
purpose they desire to establish a ratio of 
value between the two metals, on the basis 
of which both shall be coined without any 
restriction upon either and both shall be 
accepted as legal tenders in the discharge 
of all contracts. They are not content 
that silver should occupy the position of 
simply a subsidiary currency for small 
transactions and be made a legal tender 
fora limited amount. The full and com- 
plete equality of silver with gold in all re- 
spects isthe theory and demand of the bi- 
metallists. 

We do not believe that this effort to re- 
store silver to its former position as money 
is destined to succeed in this country, or in 
any other great commercial nation. There 
was a time when stage-coaches and wagons 
were the best instruments for passenger 
travel and freight transportation on the 
land; yet no one would now think of re- 
storing them to their old position or put- 
ting them on an equality with the railroad 
car for these purposes. Stage-coaches have 
now largely passed into disuse, not because 
the people hate stage-coaches, but because 
the rail-car is better. An effort to displace 
the latter by the former, or make tbe former 
equal to the latter, would, of course, fail, 
for this reason. The people are quite sure 
to use that which serves them best. Now, 
asa matter of fact, gold, in modern trade 
among the great commercial nations, is a 
better tool of exchange than silver, except 
when the latter performs the function of 
merely a subsidiary currency. The reason 
why it is better, with this exception. is 





by himself and the other to be kept in 
possession of the bank. The messenger 
will simply drive ‘the horse from his office 
to .the bank. This somewhat elaborate 
precaution will not get back the stolen 
$9,600; but it will prevent the robbery of 
other sums in the same way. Mr. Ruppert 
pays a pretty dear price for his wisdom; 
yet the wisdom may save him the loss of 
other large sums by the arts of the thief. 
The experience of Mr. Ruppert and oth- 


| ers ought to teach all business men the 








necessity of protection against robbers in 


the carriage of money, even from one bank 
to another or from an office to a bank, or 
vice versa. A great deal of money has been 
lost to its owners in the process of transit, 
and it is surprising that the frequency of 
such losses has not taught the lesson of 
more effectual precaution. Mr. Ruppert 
now has the right idea; and, if his fore. 
thought had been equal to his afterthought. 


that $9,600 would have been safely deposit- 
ed to his credit. The best way is to lock 
the stable-door before the horse is stolen. 


rr 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE condition of money matters was of 
an easy character throughout the week, 
with no indications of stringency; but, to 
the contrary, there is every reason to antici- 
pate that the plentiful supply of money 
will continue for some time to come. 
loans, on pledge of stock collateral, ranged 
from 2} to 84 per cent., with most of the 
business done at the lowest figure. The 
dealers in ‘‘ Governments” secured their 
accommodation without difficulty at 2 and 
24 per cent. Time loans were quoted at 
from 2} to 4 per cent., according to the date 
of maturity and the character of the collat- 
eral offered. Prime mercantile paper sold 
at 3 and 4 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds exhibited a lack of activity 
throughout the week, with no transactions 
of avy importance to report. The dealings 
were on a very small scale and prices show 
a decline of 4 to } per cent. on all of the 
various issues. 

The following are the closing quotations 
on Government bonds: 
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According to a report made last week by 
Robert P. Porter, special agent of the Cen- 
sus Office, at the date nearest the census 
year, June 30th, 1880, there were outstand- 
ing $1,173,749,250 of registered -bonds, 
These bonds were of the following issues: 


4 percent.............. paaeanel $528, 100,950 
- peneeeenainnté ieees 170,280,800 

5 DS = taeaaeenntemquninns 294,440,800 
6 0 eeccccceseccccces cece 180,926,700 
Betal.....ccccccee enn coosed $1,178,740,250 


‘The 6-per-cent. bonds were all made pay- 
able in ten large cities. These registered 
bonds were found to be owned as follows: 
individual holders and corporations, $644,- 
990,400; foreign holders, $27,894,350; na- 
tional banks (to secure circulation), $319,- 
937,800; 6-per-cent. (payable in ten large 
cities), $180,926,700; total, $1,173,749,250. 
Omitting the 6-per-cents., the foreign hold- 
ers, and the banks, there are $644,990,400 
of 4, 4}, and 5-per-cent. bonds to be dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Of the 
total number of holders (73,114) 42,262 are 
males, 29,825 females, and 1,527 are cor- 
porations; and of the amount held the males 
own $327,185,500, the females $90,853,350, 
and the corporations $227,451,550. The 
average per capita for the male holders is 
$7,741.84; for the female holders, $3,081.- 
10; for the corporations, $148,953.20; and 
for both sexes and the corporations, $8,- 
821.70. 

GoLp AND Sitver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
amounted to $50,916, which, with the 
amount previously reported since the 1st of 
January, make a total of $30.829,213 re- 
ceived this year. The exports for the 
week amounted to $147,067, which, with 
the amount reported to have been received 
since the 1st of January, makes a total of 
$6,500,758. 

The Treasury Department has ordered a 
transfer of $5,104,466 in gold bullion from 
the bullion fund of the New York Assay 
Office to the Philadelphia Mint, to be coined 
into eagles and half-eagles. This makes 
about $10,000,000 in bullion similarly trans- 
ferred during the present month. 

Foreian Excnance.—The foreign ex, 
change market was dull and the tenden- 
cies were of a declining character all 
through the week. The quotations at the 
opening was $4.84 for 60-day and $4.86 for 
demand, which fell off and closed at $4.834 
and $4.854 respectively. The supply of 
commercial bills were fair, but bankers’ 
sterling was rather limited. From present 
indications, it is likely that the gold im- 
portations will soon be commenced. 

Bank StTaTEMENT.— The Clearing-house 
statement of the Associated Banks issued on 
Saturday last shows but little change in 
any of the items, with the exception of 
deposits, in which there is an increase of 
$1,459,300. The other changes in the 
averages are an increase of $496,100 in 
loans and $4,000 in circulation and a de- 
crease of $455,500 in specie and $306,700 


| in legal tenders. The movement for the 





Call | 


week results in a loss cf $1,127,025 in 
girplus reserve, which brings the amount 
held by the banks im excess of legal re- 
quirements down to $10,078,700. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Speote. Tenders. Deposits 
New York.. $9,988,000 $2,135,000 $280,000 §9,725,000 
Manhattan. 8,909,100 1,356,900 355.500 7.808,300 
| Werchants’. 8.375.100 1,246,200 823.400 7,812.700 
Mechanics’. 8,949,200 1,268,100 426,700  8,397.100 
Onton....... 5.063.000 1.210.300 535.400 4,965,500 
America 11,568,400 2.993.300 496,800 10,774,900 
Phenix. .... 9,687,000 1,285,000 $2,000 8,957,000 
CRY... ccccee 7.950.800 4.289.900 842,000 10,496,400 
Trad’smen's 3,396,200 410,500 114.800 2.188.706 
Fulton.. .... 1,778.200 278.500 139.500 1,849,500 
Chemical. .. 13,578,100 3,167,000 250,200 13,647,900 
Mer. Exch.. 4,126,300 678.100 334.700 3,810.200 
GallatinNa. 4.440.700 1,104,800 142,400 98,144,490 
H'tch.&@Dro. 1,731,800 330.000 77.900 1,588,900 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,008,000 140,000 182,000 1,031,000 
Greenwich. 1,050,500 18,900 268,100 1,168,500 
Lea. Manuf 3,282,800 497.400 116.800 2.617.000 
Sev'nth W'd 1,029,800 211.400 56,700 1,025,700 
St’teof N.Y. 3.668.190 875.600 105.500 8.736.000 
amer. Ex... 16,083,000 2,892,000 538.000 13.630.000 
Commerce.. 12,613.100 6,209,000 670.400 10,650,300 
Broadway 6,046,500 649.500 230.500 4,511,600 
Mercantile. 6.713.890 1,441,100 241.700 7,114,200 
Pacific...... 2,517,400 500,900 146,800 2,850,609 
Republic 5,710,000 1,267.900 265.400 4,177,000 
Chatham 3,350,400 845.500 111,000 38,741,900 
People’s... 1,476,600 137,900 134,300 1,700,500 
North Am.. 3,196,600 450,000 200,000 38,484,900 
flanover 8,462,400 1,156,500 1,005,300 8,472,600 
Irving...... 2,987,500 502.200 227.900 2.798.200 
Metropoli’n 15,344.000 4,505,000 278.000 15,100,000 
Citizens’... 2.235.700 343,600 261.990 2950.700 
Nassau..... 2.932.400 282,100 139.000 2.705.*00 
Market..... 2,806,600 686.800 169.700 2.508,800 
St. Nicholas 2.098.100 358.400 73,100 1,695,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,386,000 800,000 215.000 3,604.000 
Corn Exch. 4,474,700 15,000 112,000 8,090,706 
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Continenta! 7,577,800 SS 115,900 8,890,500 
Oriental.... 2.055.100 
Marine..... 3,731,000 amu 112,500 4.588.000 
tmp. & Tra.. 23,081,600 7,184,700 $25,800 27,525,7 

PasR...0 coos 19,405.500 


North River 904.200 
Cast River.. 1,079,100 
fourth Na.. 21,826,800 


emt. Na.... 8,604,000 
Second Na.. 3,216,000 
Ninth Na... 7,007,000 
Mirat Na.... 16,323,200 
rhird Na 7.073.000 


N.Y.Na. Ex 1,548,500 
1,652,100 36,000 368.000 1,444,400 
£.F.C8..c0e 1,376,400 83.800 419,700 1,732,800 
Jer. Am.... 2,509,600 
Thase Na... 4,836,800 


fifth Av.... 1,883,900 
German Ex. 1,200,400 
Zermania... 1,161,600 
0. 8. Nat... 3,953.400 1,150,100 65,600 4,275 6°0 





fotals........949,240,500 81,491,400 16,752,000 852,658,800 
Ine. Dee. Dee. Inc. 
Sompar's.... $496,100 $455,500 $306,700 $1,450,800 


Slearings. week ending July 16th, 1881, $844,816,881 47 
* July 28d, 1881, 934,014,125 39 
Gafenees, week ending July 16th,1881, 88,617,652 39 
a July 234, 1881, 95,566,045 41 


Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
atthe Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
145 |Manhattan.....1440 — 
— |Market..........190 — 
— Mech. Bkg o-— 
- | Merchants’...... - 
— ~ politan....163 — 
— lRepubiic: eos cece 140 
— |Shoe& ther. 130 
— |St. Nicholas..... 158 = — 


roe a following are 
the closing quotations on state securities: 
Ala.,cl. A, 2 te be hsaces 
Ala., cl. B:5s.. i 
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-- 87 
Ohio 64, "86............ 11244 
R. I. 6a, c. "03 °9....... 115 
8.C.6,8.a.M.23,"69nfd 9 
8. C. B. cn. 6a. "93 ....104 
Tenn. fis, 0. '90-2-8.... 78 

fia, n. 4) 





Va. R3 
Mo @aHastiduestis0 Dis. e be, ee 100% 
N.C. 68, 0, '86-"08.... 8636 Dis. 107 


Stock MarKet.—The past week opened 
witha depressed tone to speculation and 
limited transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
whieh continued almost the entire week. 
Efforts were made to check the downward 
tendency of prices, with no avail. The 
railroad war continued, and the cutting of 
rates was indulged in to such an extent 
that it seemed as if the rivalry would be 
carried to an extreme never before known. 
The crop reports were another depressing 
element. Though ofa conflicting character, 
atill they were sufficiently reliable to estab- 
lish the fact that the production of grain 
will be much below that of preceding years. 
The situation, therefore, is not one of 
profit, but, on the contrary, the railroads 
are now losing money through the low rates 
for both freight and passengers, and the 
prospect for the Fall freights being some- 
what limited must necessarily tend to de- 
cren } the earnings to be anticipated on the 
movement of the crops. On Saturday a 
sharp pressure to sell was developed by the 
reports put in circulation that the Presi- 
dent's case had assumed a very serious 
aspect and that fears were again enter- 
tained that his injuries would terminate 
fatally. The market at the close was fev- 
erish «nd unsettled and the final sales 
were at a decline from the closing quota- 
tions of last week. The prominent shares 
in the decline were Northwest, St. Paul, 
Western Union, Lake Erie and Western, 
all the Pacific roads, Elevated Railway 
stocks, and Peoria, Decatur, and Evansville 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations for the week: 
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est. 
Adams Express.............. 07 137 #185 185 
Ameriean Express.......... 40 «685 RA a9 
Alton and Terre H.......... 1,470 5S 45 565 
Alton and Terre H., pf..... 200 «6 RA KA 
American Dist. Tel......... 1,100 4&8 4A 48 
B., Pitt., and West... 800 4454 4455 44% 
Roston Air Line....... 613 «70 7 70 
B. C. R. and North..... 407 88 a 81 
ic cansseonncccieaesss 9410 60 52 "2 
Canada Southern........... 30.185 65% 469 6414 
Central Arizona... ........177,675 _ & 1% 1% 
Central Pacific.............. 32,866 95% 90 9254 
3. St. L., and BW. O...cccs. 300 «670 is) B 
GG. GOB BBE... .cccccese 2,800 98 91 91% 
Ches. aud Ohio.............. 2,065 © 27%, 2 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 8900 41 0 41 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 1,600 30 20% 2054 
Cc. C.. and L C.... 234 «21% 9g 
as a8 
4 7 
137 =: 18% 
30% «40 
98 bake 








Chicago and Northwestern. 06,070 12554 121 122% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 2,760 130 196% 196% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul....204,950 118 100% 110 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,090 182 120% 1380 





Lou., N. Alb., 
Littie "Pittabirgh. peoceccocece 
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obile and Ohio..... 
Or, OE FOB. 200200cccccceees 











Northwest., common 25 
Northern Pacite,b - - 32, ait 88 s 
orthern Pac 29a be « y T5% Gi 
Ohio Solithern....e..c..... 300 2g 9 99° 
Onio om Mise. scegnee ++. 24,580 38 SRY 
Ohio and Miss., Rf eecce - 300 116 115 115 
core 1,793 165 1 162 











me ver, pf...... 1,500 ise 7 
ocheater and Pitts 1,290 49 41 2 
k Island......... 2,910 139 196% 187% 
Rich. and D Beane 2,000 60 56 56 
St. P. and D.. pf....... 400 BT AT 87 
Standard Mining.. 600 23 22 23 
Spr. Mountain 100 47% 47% «47% 
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Wells-Fargo Express.... 357 "Si8g 122 86125 
Western Unton Tel...... 130,766 91 





United States Express. 110 60 68 Ls) 


Frvancrat Items.—The Hon. William 
R. Grace, mayor of the City of New York, 
and associates organized the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank. with a canital of $300,000, 
during the past week. With it is incorpor- 
ated, under the same board, the Grand 
Central Safe Deposit Company. The dual 
institution is to be allowed to select any 
piece of ground under the control of the 
New York Central Railroad about the Grand 
Central Depot, and is intended to be a con- 
venience to people living on the Harlem, 
Hudson River, and New Haven Railways, 
both to keep their deposits and make their 
collections and _ to store their securities and 
silver. The names of the incorporators are 
William R. Grace, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
F. Vanderbilt, John W. Harper. Mr. Stock- 
well, ofthe firm of Tiffany & Co., 
D. Morgan, Jr., 
Navarro. 

It is reported that the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
with only $100,000 capital, has accumu- 
lated $200,000 surplus, ranking next in suc- 
cess to the old Chemical Bank, the stock of 
which has appreciated about 3,000 per cent., 
or thirty times its capital. 

The sunerintendent of Columbia and 
Beaver Mines, Sawtooth, Idaho. reports 
the ores now being opened out bv the 
Nos. 1 and 3 Tunnels will run into the hun- 
dreds per ton, and No. 2 Tunnel is also in 
very rich ore, and that they give promise of 
ranking with the finest producing mines in 
the country. The mill-plant will be exten- 
sive and complete. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the 
cities of the United States in 1866 was 
$221,312.000. In 1876 the debt had in- 
creased to $664,378,663. In 1880, accord- 
ing to statistics just prepared by Mr. 
Robert P. Porter, the total bonded debt 
was $664,346,913, a slight decrease from 
that of four years before. New York's 
twenty-cight cities lead off with a bonded 
debt of $207,742,881. 

The well-known banking-house of 
Brewster, Basset & Co., of Boston, are 
now offering for salea limited amount of 
desirable investment securities, the par- 
ticulars of which will be found in the 
advertising columns. 

Drvmpenps.—The board of trustees of 
the La Plata Mining and Smelting Co., of 
Leadville, Col., have declared a dividend 
of 74 cents per share (par value $10) on 
the capital stock, payable at the office of 
the Company, No. 58 Broadway, on Mon- 
day, Aug. 1st. 

e Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific 
Railway Company bas declared a dividend 
of one and one-half per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15th. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Orrice 0 ois! & ATCH, 
New York, Suly 7 nth 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the soft r ible parties in good 
standing, 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 











whose ch ter and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory ref before opening 
an account. 


2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
Same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 

at s and correspondents on U. 8S. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates, and make exchanges for National Banks 
in the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “ Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 1895; 

City of Toledo, 4 per cent., 1896; 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—6; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 1909; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 44 per cent., 19203 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193 





Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 4 per cent., 1919; 


Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia 6s, 1905; 


and other firsteclass investment securi-« 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0., 


35 Congress St., Boston, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL «~ «= = $400,000 00 
ASSETS, JULY Ist, 1881, 1,093,620 00 


NEW YORK, July 13th, 1881. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
1st.—That FortY-FIvE PER CENT. in scrip on the 
earned Participating Premiums for the year ending 
June 30th, 1881, be issued on and after September Ist, 
to policyholders entitled thereto, 


2xp.—FourR PER CENT. interest on outstanding scrip, 
payable ve ya 19th. 


8 EN PER CENT. of the orteinel | tango of 
the scrip of an be paid in cash. oS oe Inter- 
est on the same to cease after June 


ALSO, that a cash dividend of Five Pre i he de 
clared to stockholders, payable on demand. 


DAVID ADEE, 
Secretary. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


_ will do well to write te oc hen the old Banking 


‘HOWES & “COMPANY, 
11 WALL mr EET, N. Y. 











Spates. 
posits at 4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


WM. 8. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mining stocks on commissjon. 
18 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS B. O°CONNOR, 











Cusuees oF yen voes Epose 1. EAUER™ 

Sa Potonbes Seed Re 

30 and 32 Whitehall Street, New York. 
RENCES :—7Z ewel ., Cash'r Fast River N. 


NW. Y.3 W. H. Inman, Esq. iunan. Swann & 9 





N.Y.: ‘Robe ‘Schell. N, Baa. Taertaaare ie eae | on 
Ss Fi Steamship Line, N.Y.; 


(LLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 
Accounts of Banks, Bankets, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-benring Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on come 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es —~s obventeans for 
the convenient safekeeping of t fp ano only 
to their personal access an control af 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL, POST-OFFICE, 


CECIL, ZIMMERMAN & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 








Neo. 4 Broadway, New York; 
No. 69 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Groror W. Ceci, Member New York Stock Exchange 
M. Zimmerman, New York. 
W. P. Tuomas, W. M. WILSHIRE, Cincinnati, oa 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART Cs UROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTEAL ae AND AMERIC wt 

DRAW BILLS EXCBANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 





_ STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 
cu LEVELAND, COLUMBUS, Cormeatt, AND { 


er RAILWAY 
IAL mm TING Tk x ihn. 

A SPEC "7 EE iG. Ke 
HOLDERS OF OMPANY oF THE be held at the 
office of the C aid Ag > Cleveland, on the first day 
of September next, at 10 o'clock A. M., to consider 
and vote upon an eement of cenaibiienbon of the 
Capital Stock of this Company with the Capital 
Stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton il- 
road Company. and upon any other matter in con- 
nection therewith. 

The transfer books will be closed on the evening of 
August 20th and remain closed until September 2d. 

By order of the woes ot bet 

. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orricr OF LA PLATA MINING AND Sumsme Ce. > 
OF LEADVILLE, COL., No. 58 BROAD 
Rooms Nos. 12 AND 13. New York, July tint, ‘iba. § 
DIVIDEND No 

The Board of Trustees have this day. declared a div- 

idend of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER SHARE. 
ar value $10) on the capital stock, peveme - Mon- 
pm Aug. Ist prox.» at the office of the C mpany. 

Transfer books will close = “senses July ooth, and 

reopen Tecedes, Au Aug. 2d, 

dition of the Com- 


Working Caplital.......scseccsccssvces soos od 
“June Ist, 1881. Balance surplus accou 
July 1st, "1881. Net earnings month of Jeia. 15, 15,760 80 


BOOah..vesccocccccecs cocscapeccoceges cod sat 826 a 
Dividens of 7% cents per share, 200,000 





ELAND, oF 




















aes yf 26 DAE, BEBE, .cccccscccecsosess $156 826 41 
PHANT TALBOT, Assistant Secretary. 


ABASH,, Ha LOUIS, AND PACIFIC 
W WAY COMPAN 
195 methlew New a aly 19th, 1881, 
DIVIDEND XOTIC CE. 





NE AND ONE HAL ae. 
Cent. has been declared this day ty, the Board of Dt- 


able August 15th to stockholders of F h. 
The transfer boekg — be cl rom July 80th to 
. ASHLEY, ai Agent. 


August 16th. 





OFFICE OF THE FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE 
Company, No. 346 Broapway, 
Brancn OFFIce No. 152 Broapway, 
New York, July 12th, 1881. 


us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. out of earnings of the last six months, 


payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN Gow MiNINo ? 
COMPANY OF CALIFORN 
IWiDEND Ne Sr. NEW YORK, uly ‘Tath, 1982 de 
Dr wen have th this s day. ro DIVIDEND of 
SEVEN'A AND ON ENTS PER SHARE for the 
month of June ~ i oon stock of this Company, 
payable on == 25th ins 
Transfer boo! iks close ¢ oe the 18th and reopen on the 
27th of July. J. JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 


LAME isa BnoapwaY com Fob de OF NEW 
ADWAY — of Jo 

New Yor, Jul by —A Se 

of THREE A 


k of thvia is able on dema: 
capital stock o' omnes) pores ae. 











R. 


Tur Lake Snore anp MicnicaN Sovurnern Ratt- 
war Company, 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, Gyn 





day declared a pe Doreen ot Two Pep 
. upon its capita 
tetrent next, at this o™f 





and Tht Wrie on, Bag. Guion 


vasonien of of THURSDAY, the 4th day of August 
ga them B. D, WORCESTER, ot Ni 








NOT A “ BEAR,” BUT A “ BULL.” 





RUFUS HATCH EXPRESSES HIMSELF 
CONCERNING STOCKS. 





How He Reaarps THe WATERING AND FLOAT- 
ING OF WORTHLESS SecuRITIES.—POOLING, 
“ PARALLELING,”” AND CONSOLIDATING OF 
Roaps.—DiscounTInG THE FUTURE. 


Rourvs Hatcn is known over the entire 
country as one of the most sagacious finan- 
ciers in New York. 
commands attention; and whenever he says 
Hatch 
moved into new and elegavtly furnished 


Whatever he says 


it, people listen. Mr. has lately 
offices on Broadway, opposite Exchange 
Place, and from the amount of information 
tbat is hourly, during each business day, 
pouring into bis offices by telegraph, from 
the important trade-centers of the country 
it is safe to say that when Mr. Hatch speaks 
he knows what he is talking about. We 
know the following article, copied from a 
recent issue of the Commercial Advertiser, 
of this city, will interest the readers of Toe 
INDEPENDENT: 

“Mr. Rufus Hatch was told the other 
day that he had been widely advertised in 
certain quarters as a most persistent ‘ Bear’ 
in the stock market, only intent on depress- 


It may have 
been the renewal of the ‘hot spell’ of 


ing the values of securities. 


weather or natural wrath at the insinuation 
that caused the usually genial ‘Uncle’ 
Rufus to put into his reply a little more 
warmth than is customary with one of his 
philosophical and even temperament. At 
any rate, be the cause what it may, bis 
answer came out in a perfect torrent— 
facts, deductions, and inferences jostling 
one another in their eageruess to meet the 
listener and justify the speaker in his posit 
tion. ‘Iam,’ suid Mr. Hatch, ‘ the greates- 
‘Bull’ on securities of real value in this 
country; but I cannot and will not ‘ Bull’ 
what I know to be worthless. I base my 
opinions on a business experience of over 
thirty years. What has been may be. I 
cannot forget the Northern Pacific and 


other bubbles of 1873, nor can I forget the | 


evils which followed. The speculative 
balloon has again been inflated more than 
it will bear, and it must burst. To-day 
there are hundreds of schemes on the mar- 
ket as vividly imaginative as ever eman- 
ated from the brain of Jay Cooke or any 
other brilliant financier. Let us stop and 
investigate. The crash will surely come, 
and I sincerely hope that the honest, indus- 
trial, producing masses will stand from 
under. Speculators alone should be buried 
in the ruins, for they are the ones who are 
responsible. They have been taking advan- 
tage of a season of uninterrupted prosperity 
to launch the most preposterous schemes 
and enterprises. Everything has favored 
them. Our crops have been large and have 
brought fair prices. Many of the railroads 
have paid and have earned handsome div- 
idends. Manufactures have flourished. 
The iron interest and every branch of in- 
dustry has been stimulated by the abund- 
ance of money and the demands of trade. 
With the return of specie payment, the 
balance of trade was thrown in our favor 
by the short crops in Europe and by big 
crops here. The tide of immigration set in 
stronger than ever A combination of 
favorable circumstances created a demand 
for all classes of securities, and the 


BUSINESS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
grew to enormous dimensions. But men 
have been carried away by continuous good 
fortune. They have forgotten that the 
laws of trade are like those of Nature. Ebb 
tide must follow flood tide. The crops 
cannot always be good, nor can gold 
always flow toward this country. — Influ- 
enced by manipulated circumstances, the 
prices of a majority of stocks have been 
forced from 25 to 1,000 per cent. above 
their intrinsic value. Many of the new 
enterprises are absolutely worthless, and 
their originators and promoters know it. 
The increased wealth of the country is flow- 
ing into the pockets of the few and is not 
distributed among the masses. It is the 
speculator, not the producer, who is getting 
rich. Stocks bought at from $1 to $5a 
share are now selling at $25 to $150 per 
share. They have only a prospective value, 
if any value at all. They are purely spec- 
ulative. Some have been in the hands of 
receivers and will go there again. This 
statement may appear extravagant; but, if 
you compare the present price of a stock 
with the figure it sold at before it was 
watered to double, treble, and in some 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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cases to five times its original amount, you 
will find that we fall short of its truth. 
The sole object of those carrying them is 
to create such a demand that they can un- 
load—if not at a profit, at least, without 
loss. Manhattan is the first to go by the 
board, and it is as good as if not better 
than many others. Its debts are only $1,- 
700,000. It hasthe merit of a home com- 
pany, but it is all water. It is only a sample 
of rope | companies located in states thou- 
sands of miles away, which may prove to 
be in even a worse condition. 


‘‘*THE MARKET SPEAKS FOR ITSELF,’ 
continued Mr. Hatch. ‘Half crops here 
and full crops in Europe, after three years 
of famine there and three years of good 
harvests here—why, the engine is reversed. 
Look at Rock Island. It is selling to-da 
at 140. ‘That is really 280, for the stock 
has been doubled. Has the country grown 
and the farms adjacent increased double in 
value? I guess not. Let us have short 
crops, such as we had in 1876 and 1877, and 
that stock will travel back to its original 
value. The water will be squeezed out. 
St. Paul preferred sold down to 36; now it 
is 182. The common was as low as 11: 
now itis 115. Northwest preferred is 188. 
Three years ago last February you could 
buy all you could shake a stick nt for 62. 
It did sell down to48 during the short 
crops of 1876. Are the crops any better 
this year? And all this time these two 
roads have been issuing bonds by the ream 
ahead of the common and preferred stock. 
Could they have paid dividends unless 
they had issued and disposed of these 
bonds? I grant you that they apparently 
show an increase of earnings; but is the 
percentage of increase equal to the per- 
centage of additional miles leased or built? 
Do they showan actual increase per mile 
after deducting the freight charged for car- 
rying rails, ties, etc. to the extensions and 
repairs? Will the officers of the road an- 
swer this question? Surely, investors are 
entitled to know. 

‘** Henry Keep said to me once, in 1868, 
when we were riding over the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul: 

‘** NEVER BUILD A RAILROAD. 

‘** Always wait and buy it when the orig- 
inal proprietors are tired of ownership.’ 
Times have wonderfully changed. Now 
the original proprietors and promoters form 
a construction company, build the road, 
and sell the bonds and capital stock—repre- 
senting three, four, and five times the 
actual cost of the property—to the confid- 
ing public. Take Wabash as another ex- 
ample. It sold at 10 per cent. lower than 
nothing three or four years ago. It was 
not earning money enough to pay interest 
on its bonds, and 10 per cent. was called 
from the holders of the stock to save it. 
Since then the Company has increased its 
mortgage indebtedness, leases, and guar- 
anties to about $80.000,000, buying up and 
consolidating every worthless road in the 
hands of receivers in its vicinity. It is 
now asking the confiding public to invest 
in $25,000,000 of common and $25,000,000 
of preferred stock at the quotations now 
ruling on the New York Exchange. Look 
at the receipts of wheat at Toledo and St. 
Louis, as compared with last year. This 
road is what is termed one of the trunk 
lines connecting those two cities.’ ‘ Glance 
at Central Pacific,’ resumed Mr. Hatch. 


‘** FIFTY MILLIONS OF STOCK, 
representing the ink, paper, and presswork 
used in printing it, now being floated on 
investors. Take Northern Pacific and 
Oregon Navigation Company—a blind pool, 
a bigger bubble than Jay Cooke ever 
dreamed of. Three years ago the bonds 
were selling fora song. Forty-nine million 
dollars of commen stock is to-day quoted 
at 41 and $51,000,000 of preferred stock at 
82. Again, look at Pacific Mail. Two 

ears ago the stock could be bought at 124. 

1s it worth any more to-day? Are their 
debts any less? Do they do any more 
business? Do the holders and buyers of 
the stock at present prices know? Get 
down to Erie. Are the consolidated bonds 
worth more to-day than they were two 
years ago? Are the common and preferred 
stocks worth any more? Could they have 
reorganized that road without the aid of 
the bank account of James R. Keene? I 
think not. .The common stock sold at 
$4.41 less than nothing. That was the as- 
sessment. The buyers and holders’ had 
better look back, and see the prices of two 
and three years ago, with big crops here 
and famine in Europe. Give the schemer 
his due. Mr. Fink, of the New York 
Central Road, has brought it all about by 
pooling the earnings. of the trunk lines, 
thus enabling them to keep the watered 
bonds and stocks afloat. These facts are as 
clear as the noonday sun and cannot be 
contradicted. 

«** But these are only individual cases of 
companies,’ Mr. Hatch observed. ‘I cut 
out more than half the securities dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It is 
not necessary to call them by name, only 
mentioning a fewthat are known to he 
‘pooled,’ paralleled, and consolidated, 
such as A., G., T. H.. B. and C. R.,C. F. 
C. and O., C. 8. and C., H. and 





capital of the new companies recently listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange aggre- 
gates about $2,000,000,000, more or less, 
principally more. A money-lender told me 
to-day that he had loaned $100,000 on se- 
curities that he could have bought four 
years ago for $9,000. Let us take 


‘**4 GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 

***A bout 30,000 miles of railroad have been 
built or have been put under contract within 
two years, Probably half of them are on 
lines parallel to roads already in operation. 
The other half are constructed in new coun- 
tries, figuratively out of sight of land, with- 
out stations or population. They cannot 
ond running expenses for ten years to come. 

otice the positions of the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Roads. They must 
dc business at a price that will prevent the 
sale of bonds for the new enterprises, or 
the parallel roads now being constructed 
will eventually bankrupt them. While the 
parallel roads will cost about $50,000 to the 
mile, the two great solvent trunk lines must 
pay interest on $250,000 to the mile. Itis 
dog eat dog now, or bankruptcy later on. 
Why, the Pennsylvania Company has built 
100 locomotives and 5,000 freight-cars, each 
to carry twenty tons. How are they to 
employ this additional rolling stock? The 
tonnage from the West will not be more 
than half as great as last, year. Are the 
engines to be stored in the round-houses 
and the new cars to stand on side-tracks, 
in the interest of bankrupt and imaginary 
roads? 1 think not. 

*«*T say imaginary roads,’ continued Mr. 
Hatch; ‘ but they will bear no proportion to 
the imaginary dividends for the investors. 
There is Canada Southern, Only last year 
it was considered a good, square, dividend- 
paying company. It has really paid two 
or three dividends since it was built. It 
passed its last dividend, and probably it 
will never pay another one, as the competi- 
tion is too great for the amount of tonnage. 
This is no isolated case. Michigan Central 
was an 8-per-cent. stock. It reduced its 
dividends to 4 per cent. How much do 
you suppose it can pay, with half the rates, 
half the tonnage, and half crops in that 
state? Have they earned a dividend since 
1871? Lake Shore is certain to follow suit 
in the reduction of its dividends, and for 
the same reasons, 

‘** Some people have heard of the Tulip 
Mania in Holland,’ said Mr. Hatch. ‘Some 
people have heard of John Law’s South 
Sea Bubble in France. Some people have 
heard of Hudson and his railroad millen- 
nium in England, in 1845. The same pub- 
lic feeling 

THAT INFLATED THESE BALLOONS 

in England, France, and Holland exists 
here at present. Trenor Park revealed the 
secret of this feeling, the other day, when 
asked if he were not at a loss to invest his 
money. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘the only thing 
that troubles me is how to get money. 
Any fool can invest it. Ninety-nine out of 
100 men whom I meet are talking about 
cheap money and investments, 98 out of 
the 99 hadn’t $5,000 to their name three 
years ago. ‘To-day every one of them has 
his yacht and dog-cart.’ 

‘««* Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Northwest, 
Southwestern investments, and Mexican 
schemes are all before the public to-day, 
and the Tulip Mania and the South Sea 
speculation were before the public years 
and years ago. History repeats itself. 
The world is growing old; but some peo- 
ple still remember the issue of $70,000,000 
of convertible bonds of the Erie Road, 
when its officers emigrated to Jersey City 
with the proceeds, and have neither forgot- 
ten Black Friday nor September, 1873. 
Some people may think it a good joke for 
a man to go into court and swear that he 
does not remember whether he 


PAID A CHECK OF $5,000,000 or $10,000,000. 
Other people may think it funny that a 
man should swear that he was the treasurer 
of a big corporation, and that he never kept 
any books, never received or paid any 
money, and never officially drew a check, 
directly or indirectly. It may be very 
funny to increase the capital stock of a 
company from $41,000,000 to $80,000,000, 
with nothing but tissue paper to show for 
the increase. It will not be funny in the 
end. Men have been imprisoned for using 
chemicals and changing a $5 to a $50 note, 

“+1 tell you we are going too fast. It has 
always been our trouble in this country. 
Great as the nation is and wonderful as its 
growth has been, we invariably overdis- 
count it. If a section of country needs a 
railroad, we build five; and you will find on 
their respective maps that, like Northwest- 
ern, Rock Island, and Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy, they are each the only straight 
line between the cities they connect. If a 
man’s business yields him $20,000 a year, 
he lives at the rate of $40,000. If acer- 
tain locality requires one or two additional 
buildings to meet the demand for offices, 
we build a dozen nine-story structures, 
each costing millions of dollars. Every- 
thing is overdone in this satne proportion, 
and the crash is sure to follow, as it did in 
1887, 1857, and 1878. Times are changing 
every hour and future developments will 
continue. Some really good man ought to 


cultivate the acquaintance of the ye 
for receiverships will be plentiful 
by.’ ”"—July 20th. 


and 
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DRY GOODS. 


Busrngss in the dry goods market has 
shown a decided improvement in the de- 
mand, and, in consequence, there has 
been a large increase in the volume of 
new orders throughout the past week. The 
number of buyers has steadily increased 
and the interest manifested by them in 
their selections bids fair for a heavy 
movement of goods in the near future. 
The competition now existing between the 
various freight-liues is a matter which many 
are endeavoring to take advantage of, and, 
as there has been a decided increase in the 
movement of general merchandise, it is 
presumable that negotiations have been 
completed in some instances. As time 
moves on, the feeling becomes more general 
that the Fall business cannot fai] to come 
up to the anticipations and expectations of 
all conservative, thinking merchants, as 
every succeeding day shows that the buyer 
and sellerare approaching closer and closerin 
their ideas and impressions as regards values, 
which proves there is but poor basis for spec- 
ulation, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is no supply of goods on the market where- 


with to satiate such a desire. The general 
character of the dry goods trade was never 
more satisfactory nor in a more healthy 
condition than at the present time; hence, 
no surprise is manifested at the very strong 
tone of the market. There was a large 
influx of package-buyers from the West, 
Southwest, and South, with a fair sprink- 
ling of near-by trade, and a more active 
business was reported by the commission 
houses, though operations in Fall and Win- 
ter fabrics were checked to some extent, 
owing to the fact that agents were not 
ready to show full linesof prints, ginghams, 
dress goods, etc., save in exceptional cases, 
Jobbers from different parts of the country 
who have lately arrived in the market are 
in excellent spirits, on account of the 
Spring trade having turned out so satis- 
factory. and evince a determination to 
make the Fall trade bring forth similar 
results. 

Cotton Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods has presented few new features of 
special interest. There was a steady de- 
mand for brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons, cotton flannels, etc. at first hands, 
and sales, coupled with deliveries on ac- 
count of back orders, reached a satisfactory 
aggregate amount. The supply of really 
desirable cotton goods available for imme- 
diate shipment is extremely light, and so 
many makes are sold ahead of production 
that prices are firmly maintained by agents. 

Print-cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand at about previous quotations—viz. : 
8 15-16c., less 1 per cent., for 64x64s, and 38 
@3kc. for 56x60s, with fair offerings at these 
figures. 

Prints.—There has been a very fair move- 
ment in certain makes of dark fancy prints 
from first hands. Neat dark effects, with 
handsome side-bands, are dcing very well, 
and fancies, stripes, plaids, etc. are also re- 
ceiving a fair share of attention. Dark 
prints have been opened by most of the 
leading jobbers; but it is too early to look 
for much activity in the piece distribution 
of such calicoes, and light prints are mostly 
quiet in jobbers’ hands. 

Ginghams. — Agents have experienced 
some demand for dark dress styles, and fair 
sales have been made in exceptional cases, 
subject to the opening price, which will 
shortly be announced. Staple checks are 
in steady request and firm at current quot- 
ations. 

Woo.en Goops.—Men’s clothing wool- 
ens have been quiet at first hands, though 
there was some inquiry from small buyers; 
but many of the leading makes are sold so 
far ahead as to leave small chances for fur- 
ther business in these and some manufac- 
turers are now turning their attention to 
Spring styles. Clothiers are actively en- 
gaged in making up heavy clothing, and in 
some cases are very urgent for the de'ivery 
of their goods. At second hands trade is 
light and sales to jobbers have principally 
beer small lots of repellants, linseys, 
flannels, and skirts, etc. Fancv cassimeres 
in the better qualities, beyond large deliv- 
eries, have ruled quiet. Some demand 
was shown for a few of the lower grades, 
but there was no regular movement. 
Worsted coatings were rather less inquired 
after; yet for the more desirable effects 
there is still a steady demand, buyers being 
very particular and showing marked pref- 
erences for the more attractive and better 
goods. Overcoatings received fair atten- 
tion and are firm in price. In repellants 
there was a moderate and steady business 
at fair average prices. Kentucky jeans 
and doeskins present no new features, 
Values are steadily maintained, in view of 
the light supplies, and the better request 
appears to be for finer doeskins. The gen- 
eral tone of the market remains firm. * 





FOREIGN GOODS. 
Activity has developed itself to a consid- 
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erable extent in some of the departments of 
foreign goods during the past week, but no 
decided action has yet resulted, as ‘import- 
ers are not fully prepared to present their 
samples. The new fancies and novelties 
follow closely after the favoriles of last 
year, with such changes as will make them 
more desirable. Staple silks are moving 
quietly, and are steady, with the better re- 
quest for small parcels of blacks. Novel- 
ties are not being shown yet to a suflicient 
extent to secure much attention, but a few 
transactions are reported with early buyers. 
The same applies to dress goods, staple 
fabrics being in strictly moderate request. 
White goods were quiet and laces less 
active, excepting an occasional reassorting 
demand for the latter. There was an im- 
proved demand for some lines of house- 
keeping lineus; but general trade in these is 
quiet, though values rule firm and very 
steady. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past weck and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 





past year: “4 
For the week: 1880. 
Entered at the port...........++ee *. 131. "00 $2.053.849 
Thrown on market............+.. 156.126 2,601,854 
Since Jan. Ist: 
Mateved AF POCE....ccccoccccccccccedd 59,030,768 72,848,956 
Thrown on market.............+++ 61,908,304 67,010,038 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MoxpayY Eventna, July 25th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androrco pp: Langdon GB...36 12 
..36 9§ Lonsdale....... 36 10 
“al r ‘A. .36 103 “ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda. Binet 6-4 17 Masonville.... .36 104 
oowen 7-4 19 Nashua, E......36 10 
——- - 21% ee 42 12 
Bartlett, | 1). Weeee GS B 
"i A Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballon & Son. 86 4N. Y. Mills..... 36 13 
133 65 2 aialiaiim: * 133 
Bay Mills. 86 10! “ 54 16 
Blackstone, AA26 8} « 1. -.64 20 
—* =aae 7 6S: 84 WF 
a = 3674, Pepperell. - 64 17 
SB:  Dissesash an, | ree 74 20 
eee 7-3 = 73! sa 8-4 22 
a aatenannaal 44 84) eee 9-4 25 
©: .chnanebel 9-5 104 " «104 27% 
OS tens cu 4 124 wero 114 82 
.--028 43 Pequot........54 15 
2. "Al. —- ~ — Pe Ree 4 18 
Dwight, Star S.. 10 Slaterville...... 33 (64 
; Anchoroe 11 Tuscarora, XX.36 12) 
Fearless........36 8} Utica.......... % 11 
Fruit of the Loom ; ** ex. heavy.36 114 
36 104) “* 54 
“ “ 98 93 es 
vas “ .4 & -_ 
Forestdale......56 101 





Green, G.... ae 6a) Cf 
Gold | Medal pawen 36 6«84l 
00 Fy & 
Great Falls, Q ..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
“ S08 Fs OXX.36 13 
“ er 74 4 ‘** cambric...36 13 
“ 33 “ d’ble warp.36 12 


Hill’s Semp. “Tae: | Washington. . -36 


9 'Wauregan, 1008.36 12 








“ w és an 10 ** shirt cotton 12 
= “+ wit we * FHe,.1 36 11 
“6 1145 154)“ cambric.... 124 
ee ee 36 4% Whitinsville.. a) 8 
Indian Orchard... 338 7% 
<« DW..96 io Williameville: 
Langdon, 76....36 Al. 12 
” 76 8646 ist 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam.F.....36 6 |Laconia ee 10-4 25 
Atlantic. ‘ eevee 36 7 m a ge 274 
ee 36 yman, T .....36 
i Re 36 84 Massachusetts: * 
O Busses 376 BB....36 64 
. Lu. 36 6 ag 33 6h 
eid 31 7! °*¢.... & 
Appleton, Osa & - icra 8} 
ee i Medford ....... é _ 
- R....36 7 \Nashua, fineO.. ve] 
Augusta areemee 3667 | 36. 8 
€ “ce 
ive gd - £8 
Broadway...... 36 «6 |Newmarket, DD36 64 
ae ae 30 54! : G..36 64 
oott DP asczise 34 64 . ¥..36 7 
pn 4 meni 36 8 |Pacite, F Extra.. .36 8 
et A 7 
a, “Saee 40 8} Pepperell bresaicha 74 Ww 
Continental, C. .36 8 | - - 84 20 
° 40 9 ¥ -- 94 
Conestoga, mm --28 64) = -104 os 
‘ ~ 
ra ie meres a 
6 W..36 7 Pepperell, E fine 39 84 
Dwight, X......30 64: R....86 73 
: x iene 88 64) . Q....33 7 
eeee- off i ee. 
Exeter Deveoncae 63|Pequot, | eS 36 
seca 64) ee 
Ellerton basnaa ee 45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 74!Pittsfield, A....36 6 
B. . 64 Pocasset, . Leow 36 7% 
Indian Head... .3¢ = 83! — 
’ ee 74 ” z. ie 
“ cooe. 1th, AM... «: 36 = 
‘ -48 13 |Utica 36 
Indian Orchard : ; 
RR..30 63! “ 
“ NN..3g | se 
EE ..36 














oS eae 86 32% 
mae saee ea g oe ee | +4 
. eX e 1 
es oe er ey 
Langley, A... 36 7 * -;9 3t4 
«  LIIN84 54] Wachusett.....36 8 
Laconia, B......36 7 ies oo 30 7 
om (ouuwde 74 1% a --40 11} 
eS wn tt “ ooee 048 18 
ee eceen 9-4 224 
PRINTS. 
BEMOM s sisi ctnce dees 6 Manchester ..... coo 2 
American..........+ 63 Merrimack, D...... Z 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory........ paces 
aed _ See 7 oe p ccceccvcece a 
OEROCO...c.ccccce F (EMEC cecccescccece 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.. *, OlRicnmona’s cecccece 
a eae | gee mae “sone bik.. 
Gloucester........+. 6 Sprague’s........... 
—- neocon iene Ht Southbridge... oe 
a ashingtun -_— 
Lancaster .......... sa indsor, fancy... —— 7 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. af 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... neg sateen 8 
Clarendon. ....... 6j' Pep cetceee 
Indian Orch. Imp. + sp cecccce 
EGU ccccences 
enue 
American ..... 93@10 Lewiston AA.. po 
Amoskeag. ..11 @114 Otis BB........ 
e nd faney 1 ot =e 4 Pris 
olumbian. —@ 9 
Hamilton ..... —@I12 Uncasville A.. 94@10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ay ba Methuen, oh. - 
ye Bisssee 16 | palmer occceocooce 8 
” Bvesae 15 Pearl River....... 17 
a 4 — = | Pemberton, pa. 15 
ee on a a oe 
os ee 114 Swift River....... 94 
Cordis, a =o 164 beet“ aommee | pecee 3s 
“ No.1. 8 i Willow Brk., No.i 1 
Hamilton, BT... = ork Sdecee ‘seed 32 1 
- | a 7” besieoied 80 133 
Lewiston, A....36 184 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 17 :Otie, BB..cecccoce 14 
I 9 |Pearl ae 16 
Col’mb’n by a 16 
- X brn. - Warren o eeneve 15 
WU SD ccasecccneeh Wileecasse. 14 
Saku 
Amoskeag.........11 Manchester........10 
~— sionhnsingihmianits oa ——— Meee 1% 
ABLOW ...eeeeeee010 |Renfrew............ 1 
Gloucester......... 104| White M M’f'¢Co. stp] 10: 
Lancaster.......... 10}! “ Fancy..1 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 89\Langley, B......... 8 
Svein since sascminians 8 Seem 7 
EES bee 
BROOD, occcscccces EE |Pepperell ,......... 
ROU Eivcwsasecse = Bapocecocees 8! 
Caledonia, XX..... 2 5 ‘Parks Mills, No. y -11 
_ eS ae ook 12 





Economy 
Far & Mars, No.7.. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th hl” 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING 0} OF THE 
CITY OR THOSE AT T THE . 


SES SHORE, 


12 iproatey sssseses ere 
-124 York, ais 








OUNTAIN: IN gue co REL 
ON RAVING TH THEIR O DERS PRO , RELY 
AND TO THEIR ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
DURING JULY arr A eS THIS ABLISH 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS Aria 12 O’CLOCE NOON. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 
Dimgson, Crameted & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloven, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Geods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Netions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S [IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
— and Shoes, etc., ete. 

of the above will be sen 

uni tes, to any person i 4. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





So gay Bast ot of the 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











reuzsr | rice 90 cts. a Yard. and by al Fire 
fae falta co G2 inches wide; Satinfinish both|c!ass Dealers 
AuEs MocREERY & co. /Sides; very heavy ; saft as down ; throughout the 
bE Govomon’s sons. | 811 mode shades; superb to em- erty 
| broider for table er 3 cuvers. 











Insurance, 


SHORT CUTS TO INSURANCE. 


WE are constantly in receipt of letters 
from persons living in towns and districts 
remote from the great insurance centers, re- 
questing information concerning various 
schemes and organizations which profess to 
simplify the methods of obtaining life in- 
surance and to reduce the cost thereof. 
Generally a prospectus or circular setting 
forth the modus operandi and advantages 
of the concern is sent us, with a communi- 
cation of this kind; and, though there isa 
wide divergence between the honesty of 
purpose on the part of the managers of 
these associations, we intend to make a 
general answer to all these inquiries. Our 
advice is: Avoid all those schemes which 
profess to revolutionize the methods of 
life insurance. 

We are not arguing upon the honesty or 
dishonesty of the promoters of these enter- 
prises. We will even assume, for the 
moment, that they are all men of integrity 
and that their dealings will always be con- 
ducted fairly and honestly. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is far from being the case, since 
we possess indisputable evidence of crim- 
inal negligence, if not premeditated fraud, 
on the part of the manager of one of these 
companies; but, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, we will assume that honesty is a 
universal feature of their management. 
Our opposition to these concerns is based 
upon reasons utterly foreign tothe question 
of fraud or dishonesty, and evenin one 
particular that of the good or bad manage- 
ment manifested in the concerns, and our 
answer is still the same: Avoid them. 

In the first place, there are regular chan- 
nels, tried and safe, through which insurance 
can be effected, and no security is assured 
to those who venture to obtain it by other 
than the usual methods. A careful pilot 
will always bring his vessel through a 
known channel, which, though somewhat 
circuitous, is safely established. If an 
ignorant landsman attempt to reach port by 
a sborter and less tortuous passage, he will 
be almost certain to wreck his vessel upon 
the hidden shoals and guicksands which 
everywhere surround him. No simile could 
serve more perfectly to illustrate the posi- 
tion of these ‘‘short-cut” insurance con- 
cerns. Not one of them possesses a man- 
ager thoroughly versed in the practice of 
life insurance, and their mere smattering of 
kpowledge on this subject serves to per- 
suade them that their alluring schemes will 
be productive of certain beneficial results, 
while their ignorance blinds them to the 
dangerous features of the business. It never 
occurs to them that, if these schemes were 
worthy of serious attention and would be 
productive of benefit to both the insurers 
and the insured, they would ere this have 
been in common practice by the leading life 
companies, 

There is another point upon which we 
wish to state our views in a decided and 
most explicit manner. In many cases the 
names of clergymen figure as reference or 
among the directors of these concerns, and 
one asscciation is officéred und managed 
entirely by members of the clerical pro- 
fession. This fact does not induce us to 
abate one jot or tittle of our general condem- 
nation, and, in sober earnestness, serves 
rather to increase our opposition. From 
the unworldly nature of their occupation, 
itis universally supposed that clergymen, 
as a rule, are more than commonly un- 
versed in the matters of barter and trade, 
and in the intricate questions of finance, 
upon which insurance largely depends. It is 
true that the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng is noted 
for his ability and knowledge in matters 
relating to insurance; but these are the re- 
sults of years of study and investigation, 
and his reputation has been obtained, in a 
great measure, through the very fact of his 
being a clergyman, showing that sucli tech- 
nical knowledge and ability is most uousu- 
al among members of the clerical profes- 
sion. Familiarity with the business affairs 
of the day is the first and absolute requi- 
site of an insurance officer, and we are 
guilty of no disrespect to the cloth when 
we say that a clergyman is the last person 
whom we would, per sc, recommend for 
any position requiring a practical knowl- 
edge of insurance. One of these concerns 
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8 in no wise improved by the possession of 
a reverend board of managers. It is true 
that, in such w case, the insured may feel 
confident that the proceedings of the com- 
pany will be characterized by honest and 
fair dealings and that he will not be de- 
frauded in his rights; but his security wi'l 
rest there. He might, after a little investi- 
gation, be equally confident that his invest. 
ment was inherently bad and liable to result 
in anything but a satisfactory manner. 

The final, and unquestionably the princt- 
pal reason why we are opposed to this 
‘‘short-cut” insurance is on account of its 
similarity to the disastrous co-operative 
system, against which we have long waged 
war. Though rarely stated as a co-oper- 
ative company, nearly every one of these 
concerns bears the unmistakable stamp of 
co-operativism, and upon this subject the 
questions of honesty and dishonesty of pur- 
pose and of good or bad management have 
no bearing whatever. Every clergyman in 
the United States might vouch for the ex- 
cellence of the company and the integrity 
of its managers, who might themselves be 
miracles of insurance knowledge and abil- 
ity, and our advice would still be to ab- 
stain frgm dealings with the concerns, 
leading to insurance. Co-operative insur- 
anceis not insurance at all, and the rev- 
erend gentlemen whose names appear so 
conspicuously on the title-pages of these 
various co-operative associations are unwit- 
tingly fostering a clerical lottery. The very 
flavor of co-operativism is enough to con- 
demn a company beyond all hope of re 
demption, and we cannot speak too strong 
ly against all such organizations. 

The whole question can be resolved inte 
one simple proposition: Why seek insur. 
ance through new and untried channels, 
when the ordinary and reliable paths are 
open to every one? It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that insurance can be obtained from 
these companies at any reduced cost. On 
the contrary, 4t is certain to cost more in 
the end. A large company, with vast re- 
sources and every facility for safe and 
profitable investment, can, surely, afford to 
take a risk upon a life at a lower rate of 
premium than a self-dependent concern, 
uncertain as to its existence, without the 
advantage of capital to cover liability, and, 
as a geveral rule, under the control of men 
unversed in the intricacies of insurance. 
That there are precious rogues in the legiti- 
mate business is a fact well known and re- 
gretted, and life insurance .suffers much 
through these harpies; but there are com- 
panies in which insurance can be effected 
with confidence as to an equitable result, 
and the very existence of these companics 
proves the excellence of the regular life in- 
surance system. Why seek after short cuts 
to insurance, which are certain to be fraught 
with danger on every side? 

Tue INDEPENDENT has always advocated 
life insurance and such advocacy may 
always be expected in its columns; but we 
deprecate any means or methods by which 
the insured is compelled to invest in an 
experimental scheme, which will inevitably 
result in failure, to a greater or less degree, 
To such of our readers who have requested 
information and advice our reply is simple 
and direct: Go to a well-known and re 
liable insurance company and get insured. 
You may rely upon getting your policy at 
as reasonable a rate as is comsistent with a 
sound and wise policy on the part of the 
managers, and you are sure of a reiurn. 
As regards the short-cut concerns, we reit- 
erate our ‘advice. Avoid them. Their 
promoters may be honest; but they lack 
competency, and incompetency often works 
as much mischief as dishonesty. 

ee 


EXPERIENCE OF AN OLD CO-OPER- 
ATIVE SOCIETY. 


In this issue we publish’ the address of 
the president and report of the secretary of 
the Masonic Mutual Benefit Society of [n- 
diana, at its last annual meeting. They 
furnish the strongest argument against the 
co-operative insurance (unintentionally, of 
course) that has heretofore been made, he 
cause they demonstrate that, under the 
most favorable circumstances, this form of 
insurance cannot be made to succeed. 

From their exhibit it will be seen that of 
the present members of this society 2,11' 
are between the ages of 41 and 60 years, and 
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1,195 between the ages of 21 and 41 years; 
and of the latter but 247 are under 32 years 
of age, while it lost from all sources 872 
members and gained but 258, and 5 mem* 
bers reinstated in the last year. 

When we take into consideration the 
facts that a large majority of the members 
in this Society are above the average in- 
surable age, and that many of these are 
probably impaired lives, it is not surprising 
that so few new members were obtained in 
the past year, and it is fair to predict that 
in the future very few young men will be 
found willing to pay the high rates neces- 
sary to mect the rapidly increasing mor- 
tality, even ‘‘ for the good of the order.” 

The experience of this Society simply 
demonstrates the common fate of all co-op- 
erative insurance societies, notwithstanding 
it has had the superior advantage of being 
under the auspices of one of the most 
powerful secret orders in the world. The 
maximum has been reached, the ebb tide 
has set that shall bear this society, freighted 
with the hopes of many bapless families, 
to the oblivion found by countless members 
of its kind.—Coast Review. 


INSURANCE NOTES. ® 


Every prudent person feels the ne- 
cessity of making some provision for the 
maintenance after his death of those de- 
pendent upon him and of shielding them 
from want and suffering. If heis a man 
of large means, independent of the vicissi- 
tudes of business, he can make such in- 
vestments of his capital as will secure this 
result without resorting to life insurance. 
Even our wealthy citizens have deemed 
life insurance one of the safest investments 
they could make, and their wisdom in this 
respect has been demonstrated by the fact 
that, while their estates were being fought 
over in the courts, the life insurance money 
went directly to the beneficiary named in 
the policy, and frequently turfied out to be 
the only ready money available at once for 
the support of the widow and orphan; but 
to men who are dependent upon salaries or 
whose means are éxposed to the fluctua- 
tions of business there is no provision they 
can make for their families that is so sure 
and so easily obtained as a life insurance 
policy. Having a policy in a good com- 
pany fora liberal amount, a business man 
can face all the business perils that beset 
him with comparative bravery and calm- 
ness, confident that, whatever may betide, 
there is certain provision made that will 
prevent those he loves coming to want 
when he is no more. This necessity for 
making suitable provision for his family is 
felt by every man, and, consequently, life 
insurance has taken on many forms, in 
order that all, from the highest to the low- 
est, may share its advantages.— Spectator. 





...-A more full supervision of these asso- 
ciations (co-operative Jife ‘‘ insurance”) 
than the mere collecting of statements 
should, however, be provided by law, in 
order to enable this department fully to 
perform the office for which it was created. 
As I have taken occasion to remark in 
former reports, with the particular merits 
or demerits of different methods of trans- 
acting business, provided they are not con- 
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trary to good morals and public policy, 
this department should have nothing to do. 
Supervision, however, that could inquire 
into the responsibility of these associations 
for their obligations and require a standard 
of solvency to be maintained adapted to 
the nature of the actual Mabilities assumed 
may accomplish much good. The import- 
ance of my recommendation on this subject 
is fully shown by occurrences which have 
recently been reported in the newspapers. 
I refer to the speculative insurances on the 
lives of aged and infirm persons (in many 
cases paupers) that have been effected for 
large sums, chiefly in the counties of Fred- 
erick and Carroll. Insurance of this kind, 
obtained by persons who have no interest 
in the life of the person insured, but a con- 
siderable interest in his death, appeals to 
the worst passions of human nature, is 
gambling of the worst description, and a 
direct incentive to crime. Publicity and 
the force of public opinion will do much to 
correct an abuse like this; but it would be 
more immediately effective if the grand 
jury of the county could take cognizance 
of it and indict the offenders.— Maryland 
Insurance Report, 1881. 


.. The fifty-sixth semi-annual statement 
of the Home Insurance Company of New 
York shows a most healthy condition of 
this popular institution. With a cash capi- 
tal of three million dollarsand a net sur- 
plus of over one and three-quarter million 
dollars, the total assets now amount to 
nearly seven millions. The assets are all 
carefully invested in the most desirable 
securities, as a glance at the statement will 
show, and the officers of the Home are de- 
termined to hold the Company in the high 
position it has occupied for nearly thirty 
years. A semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 

Examining Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...$35,728.815 98 
fab “7 as waged by same......... 31, 911,433 85 
arplus b aeeee enese.... 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York 5 Standard.. 5,988,905 08 


All policies non-forfeitable after mind year; 

dividends declared and paid 

every Near since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 

render values most ; losses promptly ad. 

justed and paid. eR 
OFFICERS: 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDwaRD L. Dospms, Seo’y. Tago. Macknet, Treas. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
7. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





For Vew Terms for 1881 
sec page 31. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 oe. 


The princi features of this Com 

LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL MA 

LIBERALITY TO THE ‘SURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, eee 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 





are ABSU- 
MENT, and 








1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADEL PHIA. 









Cash Capital. ....ccccccscces $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

EERE EE 846,169 70 
BOPPlEs. ..cccccccccccccccesccs 84,869 01 





$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


peonaind CONTINENTA L 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 


‘ JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 








A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R i — ed 
Secretary 


1881. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a Cd ane entitled to 


pegties te in —~ - ~ any of ; 

ass. non- forfeiture a mace all i 
quien the most liberal f teetares ever qt . - t, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. 40HN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN E B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 oe me York. 


000 0 
Reserv 
NET SURPLUS.. ia éa0 8 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. ahasnaus 2s 


B.S, WAL COTT, Presideit, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 














CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices (New York, 100 Broadw 
Sosa j 


and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
fpocerve for "eingurayce aienasial $1,346,195 69 
or all oth 


387 9: 








"Slices pepe 1 000 
Rly SURPLUS. 
Special Reserv: -8500, 000 00 
uaranty pte dy Pond. 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,135 77 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 
Deduct fer futare éqeline (if 
any) in market values...... 50,000 00 
Fetal Soh Assets, January 
i wentacie-siiiabnantdie $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
EO. T. HOPE. President. 
.- H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM LRYCE, 
BENRY ©. BO WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, OHN PAIN 
THEODORE i. HUSTED, RICHARD A. “McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H, REED 
D. h. ARNOLD, OHN H. E\RLE, 
M. M. RICHARDS HENRY EYI:i 
ORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. Bi 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN 
M. L. ANDREWS BRADISH JO!NSON, 
CYRUS PECK 8. M. BUCK!NGH 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE 
7EO. W. LANE, JACOB WEND UL 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. S 
HIRAM BARN LAWRENC E re RNURE = 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agoney Bast PECK, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, me, prests 


icin, Se See. heihtiem, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, edna a 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ + + + «+ $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .. «6 es ss 13,352,918 88 


TotalSurplus...... $2,- 388,960 53 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, a 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 














JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


- 22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, ISS. 





American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organised A, D. 1859. 


Seiisteo eoed upon the Stock or Install Plan. I 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm ee ae and School Houses. No 
b 





confined to Dwelling Pous, 


ot Policice written from 1800 t0 1881, 364.522. Tu forces i017. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
Total Cash Assets. - $884,659 74 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - 8 e 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy: Holders, - + * + $520,106 07 
Deduct Capital, - © © © ),000 00 
& Cash Surplus as nant Stockholders, - += * * * $320,106 07 
Teptallenene Notes on hand January 1, 1881, - «+ * $1,007,299 25 


H. Z. CULVER, Pres't. 





Paid from 1874 to 188:, = - . « Ss 


How. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres’t. 
M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 


DIRECTORS. 


H. Z. CULVER. lon. WM. H. BRADLEY. se H.N. —— CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. 
GEO. N. CULVER. R. B. CURRIER. 


AILEY. 
NICHOLAS. KEANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


LOYAL L. MUNN. 


Guas- se CURRIER, See’y. . 
R. B. CURRIER, Gen’ Age 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. . 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF WULY, 1881. 





1,896,678 00 
210,724 29 


GOGH GAP ITE. .. ...10002260620000002000000 seveesee renner ttt tt trtror $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums....- Lebeebh ceases otchswbeneeneeiatesnesoscsstedswbeveseasaes paveeaues iivannsineaindcdteudswains 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..........-.---- icbeanbbesedeessusaOtneseesuaaubeadernesieeen Sendteatnn pneeniiinteditiees sipandbenaennnaians 
Wet Surplus. .....--..-...-...00. PTTTITTOITITITITTTTT TTT TTT Tree pedeeneenerneneeneceoes RRenrgeNteEse bedeneenesortn 


CASH ASSETS.. 


SOCORRO HHO EE EEE HEH Ee 





SUMMARY 


OF ‘ASSETS 


1,758,627 03 





so cccccccccccece S6ORECeCocecsonssorsneseosoess es eecccccce sceseoccese $6, 866 ,029 32 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Ce es ccksuibededdnd> sadiciacecee 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


SE itrtrvsnanintecunksinntedseretnestiandanercecseabeeiierhied 1,715,558 00 
United States Stocks (market walue)...................0000-se0e8 seovecces 2,029,100 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)....... coccccece 655,517 50 


T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOw, ! 


New Yor, July 15th, 1881. 


Ass’t Seo’s, 


$153,277 14 


PTReRPPTEOCEIOOSIOC CSCI eee eee eee eee eae . 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value).................+--ssseeeeeee 


192,750 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 


$2,459,734) 
Interest due on Ist July, 188 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





4 Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 


OOO Oe ee eee eH OHHH EHH EH EEE E OSES ESE FSH OEETSSOEEE SESS ess SEES 


Premiums Uncollected and me OS Bio v dccccccvcccccccucssas 
EE NL, . ua cocneuece bakes qugeeeceseoes 


Peete eee eee meee eeeeeeee 


Cee eee eee ee Fee eee Ee OH eee eee . 





~ CHAS. 4 MART, President. 





July 28, 1881.] 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


oF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 








hoc cbeenecsedes seeccscvesoscoccoesesed $85,980,907 62 
INCOME. 
NN 8) cats atints ven phncobeanaens $6,832 046 
Interest and Rents............ ssccecccseee 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
online eeieteniememnenell 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Gtue by Death and Matured Endowe 
SR. cosheenscemesennnaeedineavedesooss + $2,507,004 ot 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An 
ne tice acer thes + Sei at. a 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tomtine POuUcies......cccccccccccccccccces 178.908 68 0 
Total Paid Policyholders.. 84,792,937 97 
evecens St SE nchicetnectenecnaee 
Agencies and Commissions.............. 21427 oo 
Gincral TERE ee 596,639 36 
State, County, and City Taxes............ 88.848 70 


Net Casu Assets, Dec. SistT, 1880........ 


PM sssiencnen 
Bonds and Mortgages.............-.sss00++ $9,053,475 50 
United States Stocks.........cccccccsccccces 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, Cit tocks, and Stoc 
anthorized by the ae of the State of 
SET Willies dnencitnanentiniabesaetiaumnionae 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and 
and purchased under forechooure —— 8,368,863 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
positories, on wanereens and in transit 
(since received)......... 2,183,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
heneeemebebesseduscanpetmeasateecns 239,421 82 
$35,400,844 02 


Tastes value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Ci hondehnethhrensibethhnssatebeukhoasueee 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
miums due and in process of collec- 
Sonoen ‘less premiums paid in advance, 
Deferred, 


1,521,051 28 
363,808 66 


143,339 00 
AAO oth 26 


Fal Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. S41, 1,108,602 32 32 
OTAL LIABILITIES, ineludin —_ 
rolicies for reinsurance of ail l ex isting 

Total Undivided Surplus... ic§h 225204 21 21 


longs (as computed 


og et in general clags............... 4,945,064 21 
Of which belon (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, } 
J. @. VAN CISE, 5 ACTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ox. 
amined the accounts and d and ex 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RanDOLpu, 

JaMEs M. HaLsTep, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap, 

pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 

and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyd John A. Ste 
— ys Morgan, zone ts i 
lo A. Hurlbut, Chau a cey M. Kennedy, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 

William H. Fogz, enry M. Alexander, 
William A. Seok. bf] Walker, 
Par enry Day 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Tee Sane and. fey w. Biddie. 

a . * 
Henry S. Terbell, George G Kellogg,” 
Thomas 8 Young. Sooe Navarro, 
Thomas A. . John J. McCook. 
Robert Bliss. W. Whitewright, 
jel D. Lord, Samuel, H. Phillips, 

James M. Halsted, uel W. Torrey 





Horace Porter. 

Edward W. Lam 

B. F. Randolph, 
Trask, 


e Weston, 
Alanson Alexander P. Irvin, 
John ane, . De Witt Cuyler.” 
Ashbel Green, uis Fitzgeral 
Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 


F 


Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superint tof Ag ies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will. be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfgc- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 


d. 








tom heretofore and is still usual with other 


companies, 
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ETNA 
Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


July ist, 1881. 
TOTAL ASSETS. 


$'7,626,919.45 


LIABILITIES, 
Unpaid Losses, Fire,.. $104,896 92 
“ “Inland, 15,500 00 
Reinsurance, Fire, .. $1,480,000 00 
. Inland, 20,000 00 
Other Claims,....1.. 43,534 09 
Cash Capital, ...... 3,000,000 00 
Net Surplus, $2 962 989 44 


Total . . . . $7,626,919 45 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BUELL, 
ROLAND MATHER, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, 
WALTER KENEY, 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
WILLIAM R. CONE, 
HENRY E. RUSSELL, 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, 
ASA S. PORTER, 

A. C. DUNHAM, 

JAMES A. SMITH, Jr., 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 

J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
Ww. iB. CLARK, Asst Sécretary. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, 
Agent, New York City. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 207TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 
ee yy Risks from 1st Jan- 











uary, 1 Sist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
it January, 1880 ...........cecccsecseees 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premtums..........-.-..00-. 95,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during thesame 
eR svcntesasscosesesean $2,071,288 98 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
foikbneel $878,113 96 
bi Company has the following Assets— 
United Sacee and State of Bd York 
sane, Sooes i atincels doth = 187,900 00 
8 and othe 1,187, 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 
TE ,000 00 
Premium Notes ona Bilis Receivable. . - a 34 
Amount..... ccccece eovccceccooesooccecos ia 608.356 71 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned p i of the © y for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 





























TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO: ts) 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMOND ara) 
wy. H. H MOORE, JOHN OTT, é 
Wis AND * BLAKE, 

RLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT MINTURE 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GRORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, IN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. 

WM. STURG JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERIC 
no. : AM BRYCE * 
E. DODGE, WILIIAM EH. FOGG, 

AL S. PETER V. KING, 
‘THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
Cc ND HORACE K. URBER, 
JORN D. LETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 








J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 














Insurance 


REVENUE 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880.......... 


tate sold) 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1850... 


CONS CO BAMIC..0ccccccssoccccccccceres 


Taxes and reinsurances......66-sse--eeereee 


Invested in United States, New York City, and 
ket value $16,764,988 05)....... cewedeeeabae 


Bonds aud mortgages, first ion on real estate 


*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)... 


sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881........... én0neaee 


in liabilities).....ccscccccscccccsesese 


Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881. 


settlement of next annual premium. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 





| HENRY TUCK, MD., 








Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 


Chee eee ees arae erat eeseeeese eeeee 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.......- 


eeee sree 


Agents’ balances.........--.seee-seeeee qeoseedovececsere 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.... 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the 


 swodical Examiners, 








THIRTY-SIXTH. ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 





Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
ACCOUNT. 


seeed $7,014,819 59 
367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 


2,685,877 95 
317,989 11— 2,817,888 84—$8,96a.7:9 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


564,579 85 
2,208,500 02 
212,424 06 
770,804 30 
Bm2,410 64— $5,806,080 24 


$41,344,120 ) 85 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)......-. 


sevee $852,028 10 
other stoeks (mar- 

eA eF 14,925,174 09 
5,029,324 59 


(buildings thereon 


insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)...... 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840 Ricsuiane 


ace slater eevee 16,464,922 23 
2,491,000 00 
by the Company on 

597,451 12 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 


887,972 18 


eeeeereee 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 


204,852 99 
84,228 28 


eeeereeereeerereee 


eeeeeeee eeeeeere 





357,167 37—$41,844,120 85 
$1,839,813 96 








During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, were siz7, 748,473. 





k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 
Vice=President and 





report filed with the Insurance Department gf the Stale of New 
York. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - $43,183,934 81 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1881......sssecceseeee $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... endelele cecccccccesccevecs 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpald..........ceceee cee eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, ee at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........- . 36,473, ool 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividesd Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance......-ssseesssscceeseesess 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent......... sibicamesaeine ‘cinta eaaan $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


} ber of | dan. 1, 1875, 45,605 Amount | Jan. 1, 
setae |e ee en] ea eae 
th f \ -| Jan, 1 ‘ ‘ 
Policies th force. | San. 1, 1881, 48.548 Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
547,648. Income (1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jam. Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
neoaetl tr a Yeas 128 28. 1877, ear 457 Jan. ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims 1878" 687,676. from b= 194s 665. Surplus at{ Jan, Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, . 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,083,650. Jan, Ist, 1880, 8,120,371 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. ( 1880" 2'317,889. percent. (Jan. ist, 1881, 4,205,006 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


2 He 


26 
eee EE 


Old antl Young. 


JOHN EANT. 


(Prom tee Gramax oF Gustav ScHwas.) 
BY PROF. J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 
THE Categorical Imperative, I grant, 
Was diséovered by Immanuel Kant ; 


But, better still, the way to draw 
The hearts of men by that mighty law 


Was discovered, I wean, by old Joho Kant, ° 


And the world accords him praises scant. 


Theological doctor in Cracow town, 

He wore long hair and a rusty gown; 
’Twas thus, as a teacher, he took his seat 
Or wandered about in cold and heat; 

A soul that deemed temptation pain, 
Enduring evil the greatest gain. 

When Kant grew old, he longed to stand 
Once more on the soil of his native land; 
Bo he filled his purse and rode away, 

To visit his friends in Silesia. 

In somber garments, a heavy lond, 
Through Poland’s forests he onward rode; 
But his spirit was full of inner light, 

And he beeded not the gathering night, 
For the Word of God, with its golden ray, 
Had driven the shades of night away. 


He lost his way in a dark ravine; 


But be journeyed onward, with mind serene. 


A troop of horsemen was drawing near, 
And nearer stfll ; but he did not hear 
The sound of hoofs upon the sod. 
His spirit was still alone with God. 
Then suddenly the narrow glen 
Was filled with a troop of savage men. 
They pressed upon him with all their might, 
Their sabers flashed in the moon’s pale light. 
How Kant alighted he hardly knew. 
*Twas a dreedful moment; what could he do? 
He offered the brigands, before he was told, 
His purse, well filled with silver and gold; 
He gave them a chain that was counted 
good, 
The ring from hie finger, the badge from his 
hood, 
And placed io the leader’s brawny grasp 
His precious missal, with silver clasp. 
With saddle and bridle he saw them lead 
Away to the forest his weary steed ; 
For his Hfe he did not think to pray 
Until he had given all away. 
The bearded leader held him tight 
And shook him then with all his might. 
Did you give us all?” he cried, with a curse, 
“ Or have you somewhere a hidden purse?” 
In his agony, the Doctor swore : 
‘*T have given all! I have nothing more !”’ 
Then they thrust him forth, and the Doctor's 
steed 
Could never have run with his master’s speed. 
But, balf unconscious, as in a dream, 
While he gathered his robe, he felt a seam 
That was thicker and harder than all the rest. 
’T was there he had hidden a little nest 
Of gold, to serve, as people say, 
To keep him dry on a rainy day. 
For a single moment his heart grew light. 
“You may rest,’’ he thought, “from this 
dreadful night. 
You may visit your friends and take your 
ease, 
And return to Poland when you please !”’ 
*Twas but a moment the thought could live; 
Theo he heard the holy Imperative : 
“Lie not! O Kant, thou art a liar!” £ 
Deep in bie soul it burned like fire. 
Away in av fustant bis visions fly, 
He can ovly think of bis shaweful He; 
Aud, urged by conscience, with swiftest 
pace, 
He bastens back to the dreadful place. 


The horses were grazing in the woods, 
The robbers sharing their stolen goods, 
When, entering with hasty tread, 

Kant stood among them and humbly said: 
“Tam a liar! but hear my plea. 

I was sorely frightened. Pardon me!’ 

From his garment he tore away the seam, 

And the robbers saw ifn his palm the gleam 

Of a little handful of hoarded gold, 

As a wave of moonlight acress it rolled. 
“Oh! take it! take it!” be humbly cried. 
“All this is yours! I lied! I lied!” 

Not a hand was extended and not a word 
Was from the lips of the robbers beard. 
They tried to laugh ; but scalding tears 
Filled up the eyes that were dry for years. 
In an instant their hearts grew sensitive— 
They felt the holy Imperative— 


And deep in their souls, like a thunder-peal, 
They heard the commandment “ Thou shalt 


not steal !”’ 


Then taey fell on their knees in heartfelt 


prayer, 
And all was silent, for God was there. 


Behold them uow, that robber band 
One pute a purse in the old man’s hand ; 
Another brings back his golden chain: 
The horse from the forest is brought again ; 


Greek and philosophy. 
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And the precious prize which the leader took 
Is kissed and returned—’tis the sacred Book. 
To bis seat in the saddle the eager band 
Then lifted him up with willing hand, 
And Kant could hardly leave the woods 
Without bearing with him stolen goods. 
From his horse he gave them his blessing 
then: 
“God bless you and make you better men |!” 
But, as he departed, he humbly sighed : 
* You steal, poor fellows, and I—lied.” 
When, at last, he emerged from the forest 
drear 


His gloom had departed, his mind was clear; 
The sky was red with the morning bright, 
And the weary pilgrim’s heart grew light, 
As he prayed: “O Lord, Thy will be done!” 
And rode away by the rising sun. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


THE LITTLE BLUE HOOD. 


BY NELLIE L. GEORGE. 
1 

Ir all came of that little blue hood, 
which was not an ordinary one, by any 
means, To begin with, it was of the love- 
liest shade of blue, and blue happened to be 
Dick Earle’s favorite color. There wasa 
coquettish little point in the back, leaving 
a space for the golden curls to glitter in the 
sunshine, and dainty pink bows nestled 
here and there in the softness of the blue. 

‘* How pretty it is!” mused Dick. ‘And 
how bewitchingly those curls gleam out 
from their fleecy covering!” (Dick’s esthetic 
sense, you understand, was affecied.) ‘‘I 
wonder who she is,” continued the solilo- 
quizing collegian. ‘‘If she were to slip 
now, I could pick her up, and—” 

But the thought overpowered Dick, and 
he slacked his pace, allowing the owner of 
the attractive hood to get some distance 
ahead of him. It was so narrow a path up 
the hill to the college building that we had 
to go in single file, and Dick could not pass 
the little lady without plunging into two 
feet of snow. You may think that Dick’s 
feelings and admiration are naturally mas- 
culine, and altogether-what you might ex- 
pect from a youthful collegian; but I as- 
sure you that they were quite new and 
strange to this handsome young man, whose 
quickening steps have brought him again 
very near to the charming combination of 
blue and pink and gold. 

You see, Dick did not believe in coed- 
ucation, which is a corner-stone of our col- 
lege, and was rather a cynic in regard to 
the “fair sex.” Indeed, he had actually 
declared it to be his sincere belicf that it 
was impossible for a woman to master 
We boys told him 
he was a hexthen, a relic of past ages, a 
bigoted section of antiquity, a one-sided 
infidel; but all of our epitbets produced no 
visible effect on him. We quoted to him 
Sappho—‘‘ violet-crowned, sweetly-smiling 
Sappho”—who for grace and elegance, 
for genius and cultivation, bad no superior 
in her age; we reminded him of Corinna 
of Thebes, who in five successive contests 
bore the palm from Pindar; we nurrated 
the story of the University of Bologua, 
where the fair Novella often took the place 
of her father, the wise Giovanni, in the 
lecture-room; we told him of Waura Bassi, 
who was professor of philosophy in 1733 
and whose learning won not only her 
doctor’s degree, but the unanimous vote of 
the Senate to crown her with a wreath of 
silver leaves; and of the beautiful professor 
of Greek, Clotilde Tambroni; still, with 
masculine persistence in the correctness of 
his own creed, he refused to be converted. 

But now this non-believer in feminine in- 
tellect has, with the blue-hooded maiden, 
reached the college building, and, with a 
conscious glance around, to see if any of 
the boys are near, he springs past her up 
the steps and gallantly holds open the 
door for her to enter. One glance up into 
his face, a softly-spoken ‘‘ Thank you,” 
and the vision is gone; but Dick stands en- 
tranced. Such a face! Cheeks like the 
heart of a rose, all flushed with the frosty 
air; eyes as blue—as blue as the hood; 
golden waves of hair drooping low over the 
white forehead. The picture was perfect. 
But Dick suddenly became aware of the 
fact that it was cold and that he might pos- 
sibly present a ludicrous appearance clutch- 
ing the latch of the outside door and gazing 
vacantly into space. So he entered the 
building hastily, bringing himself back to 
his ordinary state of mind by the muttered 
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comment: “ The prettier a woman's face is | fulness of his life. Dick never preached, 


the less she knows.” 





1. 

“Earle,” said the professor of our phi. 
losophy class, ‘‘ give Berkeley’s ‘ Theory of 
Vision.’” 

“Berkeley proved,” said Dick's deep, 
rich , voice, *‘ that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the visible and tangible 
qualities of material things; that colors are 
the only objects of sight, especially blue.” 

What was Dick thinking of? ‘‘ Especially 
blue!” The professor looked up in sur- 
prise; the class stared in open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

“I mean,” said Dick, blushing—* I mean 
that we can only infer with regard to the 
other qualities of an object from variations 
in color—that is, as to whether it is soft 
and fleecy—” 

Dick blushed again, as the professor un- 
successfully attempted not to smile and a 
wave of amusement rippled over the class., 

‘‘Or—or anything else,” was the blun- 
dering way in which he, at last, ended his 
sentence. 

“Can you give an illustration?” 

Dick looked blank. He had that lesson 
‘*dead,” as the boys say, when he left his 
room; but a vision of blue and pink and 
gold shut in his whole horizon. He was 
like aman who has gazed too steadily at 
the setting sun, and, with its golden light 
in his eyes, can see naught else. §o he sat 
down, looking utterly disconcerted, yet not 
more so than all of us boys; for usually in 
philosophy his keen insight, clear analyt- 
ical power, and graceful language made 
him the superior of the whole class. 

‘Miss De Forest,” said the Professor, 
** will you give this theory?” 

Dick’s head drooped under the burden of 
the dreadful thought that a girl was called 
upon to recite something of which he had 
made an absurd failure. Daisy De Forest's 
low tones struck upon his ear like a chime 
of familiar bells. He quickly raised his 
head, and—yes, there was the flower-like 
face into which he had looked but a short 
time previous, and ‘Dick listened as 
in a dream while she made a graceful, 
perfect recitation. His magnetic gaze 
drew her blue eyes toward him, and a 
tide of color swept over her face, as 
she met his earnest, interested look. 

There was something curious about Dick’s 
eyes. One never thought to ask their color, 
being impressed chiefly by the light and 
radiance which gleamed from them. 

As we were passing through the hall, at 
the close of the recitation, I felt a hand on 
my arm, and, looking up, met Dick’s eyes, 
full of their rare, magnetic light. 

** Who is she, chum?” 

I comprehended the situation at once. 
The strong man had been conquered. Goli- 
ath had fallen under the stroke of the de- 
stroying pebble; Achilles had felt the 
fatal arrow; and Dick was io love. 

“«Daisy De Forest,” I answered, as indif- 
ferently as possible. ‘‘She came this term 
from College, as her parents have 
bought that elegant place near the lake 
shore.” 

Dick always was so sarcastic when we 
boys talked about the girls that we agreed 
never to mention the fair sex in his pres- 
ence; and, as he studiously avoided the 
girls at the college, he had hitherto been 
utterly unconscious of the existence of the 
blue-eyed Daisy. She was certainly a 
beautiful and brilliant girl, and I immedi- 
ately began building air-castles wherein to 
place her and my handsome chum. Dick 
was the only one of our ‘‘ crowd” who had 
not had a dozen love affairs—after the 
fashion of collegians—and I was delighted 
at the evidence of a wound from the 
weapons of that little god who delights in 
making mischief among the sons of men. 
I watched Dick closely, and was sure I had 
made no error in my conclusions. I’ve 
been there myself, you see, and know only 
too well how a man’s hand will tremble, 
his thoughts wander, and all things seem 
as a dream save the presence of the one 
beloved. And this was ‘‘love at first 
sight,” that old miracle which, as Meredith 
adds, ‘‘ needs no explanations.” 

But I began to be eager for the next act 
of the play. Dick was my hero. I re 
vered his strong, earnest manliness, his 
nobility of character, and the sincere truth- 








but something in him asserted itself in a 
way that demanded respect; and now the 
romance had come in the shape of my 
hero’s heroine, and I was impatient to 
know the events of the immediate future. 
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‘Our crowd” collected one day, after din- 
ner, in the room occupied by Dick and my- 
self. The six of us were great cronies 
and had been on many a lark togethes. 
Miles Deming, our “‘ Hercules,” a strong, 
muscular fellow, sat facing and forming a 
contrast to slender Harvey Derne, whose 
intellectual face and philosophical cast of 
mind had won for him the appellation of 
‘‘divine Plato.” Handsome Tom West, 
our “Apollo,” was lazily stretched on a 
sofa. Dick sat by the west window, with 
a dreamy, thoughtful look on bis face, which 
I had often noticed of late. I, from my 
corner, watched them all, and half-listened 
to Frank Pierce’s harangue, as he paced up 
and down the room. When, at length, he 
stopped for breath, Tom West introduced a 
topic upon which he knew the would-be 
orator could have nothing to say. For 
some intricate feminine reason, Frank Pierce 
found no favor with ladies. 

‘‘Has any one of our ‘crowd’ called on 
Daisy De Forest?” 

*“*Tom,” corrected Harvey Derne, ‘‘ Miss 
De Forest.” 

*‘T haven't, for one,” went on irrepressi- 
ble Tom; ‘‘and I would give my head for 
ao invitation.” 

“With masculine generosity,” said our 
sarcastic philosopher, “‘you are ready to 
give »way what you can most easily dis- 
pense with.” 

There was a laugh at Tom’s expense, for 
it was an acknowledged fact that his hand- 
some head was adorned chiefly on the out- 
side. Making no attempt to answer his 
tormentor, Tom asked: 

‘Have you called, Derne, or. been in- 
vited to?” 

‘IT have not had that honor,” Harvey 
answered, gravely. 

‘« Have you, Miles?” 

‘« No such good luck for me.” 

‘Have you, Dick?” continued Tom, per- 
sistently. 

‘‘T have not had the pleasure of meeting 
the lady in question.” 

“You should know her, Dick,” said 
Harvey Derne. ‘‘She is certainly your 
rival for the honors in philosophy and 
Greek.” 

“‘Humph!” ejaculated Tom. 
She can beat Dick al! hollow.” 

“‘T rather doubt your capabilities for the 
position of umpire, Tom,” said Harvey 
Derne. 

Tom, who doubted his own capabilities 
in a word-contest with sharp-witted Harvey, 
turned to me with his inquiry, which I 
too was forced to answer in the negative, 

‘*She’s a lovely girl,” said Tom, mus- 
ingly. 

An impatient movement of Dick’s foot 
knocked over an ottoman; but he quietly 
replaced it and continued lodking out of 
the window. 

“She is a perfect lady,” remarked our 
meditative ‘‘ Plato.” 

‘She is a perfect flirt,” growled Frank 
Pierce, who had been utterly ignored in the 
conversation. 

** You know that is unjust,” I interposed; 
“ for there is not a more reserved, dignified 
young lady in college.” 

«“‘That’s the deepest kind of a flirt,” he 
answered. 

I was about to reply, in defense of the 
fair girl, who seemed, somehow, to belong 
to Dick; but Harvey Derne saved me the 
trouble. 

‘*Pierce,” he said, in a quiet, purely 
curious tone, ‘“‘ where did you have your 
experience in learning the artful wiles of 
the fair sex?” 

“You always have your quiver full, 
Derne,” answered the discomfited Pierce, 
‘and your arrows are none of them point- 


less.” 
“Yes,” drawled Tom West, as if he had 


heard none of the intervening remarks and 
was merely continuing his own medita- 
tions—“‘ yes, she’s a vice little girl and I’m 
bound to know her better.” 

His words and tone struck me as being 
unpleasantly familiar, and I saw the muscles 


“* Rival! 
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contract about Harvey’s mouth and won- 
dered what he would say; but, before a 
word could be spoken, Ditk’s chair, which 
had been tipped back, man fashion, came 
down on the floor with a thump that 
startled us all, and Dick suddenly vanished 
through a door back of him. He reap- 
peared almost immediately, having donned 
cap and overcoat, and with his skates slung 
over his arm. 

** Excuse me, boys!” he said, as he strode 
through the room. ‘‘I promised to go 
skating with Bert Woolcoit this afternoon.” 

Almost before the last word left his lips 
the door had closed behind him. The boys 
lingered for some little time, but Miss 
De Forest’s name was not mentioned again. 

The afternoon wore away and faded into 
twilight, and the tea-bell aroused me from 
my castle-building reverie to the copscious- 
n°ss of the fact that Dick had not re- 
turned; but just then the front door 
opened, and that chum of mine came 
bounding up the stairs. Such a sight! 
He was clad in icy armor from head to foot. 
Well. this was the way of it—not as Dick 
told it to me then, but as I knéw it all af- 
terward. Bert Woolcott was sick, and 
Dick went onto the lake alone. Heis a 
splendid skater and his graceful form is 
usually the center of attraction on the ice, 
which is always gay with students when 
there is good skating. Many an admiring 
glance from bright eyes followed him; but 
he was absorbed in his own meditations 
and skated away from the rest. On gliding 
around a bend of the shore, he saw coming 
toward him the little blue-hooded maiden 
who was even then iu his thoughts. Dick’s 
heart filled with a sudden, unreasonable 
anger, as he saw that her hand rested on 
the arm of a gentleman, who seemed care- 
fully gallant and conscious of the value of 
the treasure he was protecting. Wonder- 
ing who this stranger could be, his thoughts 
became intense and rapid, and he skated 
faster and faster, according to that strange 
law in accordance with which the body 
vainly attempts to keep pace with the 
mind. He had nearly completed the circuit 
of a small island when he came upon a 
scene which, had he not appeared, might 
have had atragic ending. For a second 
everything swam before Dick’s eyes. He 
saw the face of the girl he loved paMid 
with terror, her little hands clasped in sup- 
plication, and her voice rang in his ears: 

‘Oh! Mr. Earle, save him! save him!” 

Trying to regain Daisy’s handkerchief, 
which a passing breeze had floated from 
her grasp, Frank Hunter had thoughtlessly 
skated on to a portion of the ice, from 
which all had been warned to keep away; 
and it had treacherously broken beneath 
his feet; letting him down into the black, 
cruel water beneath. The crowd of skaters 
was far in the distance, and the moment 
had been one of horror to Daisy, as she 
saw the ice crumble away beneath his 
grasping fingers; but, with Dick’s careful 
management, he was soon out of the water 
and supported by his strong arms to the 
shore. A sleigh was procured, and, baving 
done ellin his power, Dick hastily disap- 
peared, not caring for any public attention. 

Various were the emotions filling his 
heart, as he walked homeward. Satan is 
aptly suggestive with his ‘‘ might-have- 
beens,” and Dick set his teeth tightly 
together and strove to banish the dark pos- 
sibility which came to his mind. Of course. 
the story of the occurrence soon spread 
and my handsome chum was the hero of the 
hour. The next day the De Forest’s hand- 
some sleigh came to our door, and the 
Judge himself entered the bouse and car- 
ried Dick off, nolens volens. With his usual 
modesty, he insisted that he bad done noth- 
ing worthy of so much gratitude; yet they 
showered thanks on him in abundance. Of 
course, he was invited to call, and I, as his 
chum, was included in the invitation. 

‘‘ Confound it !” commented Tom West. 
“The gods are on Dick’s side. Why wasn’t 
1 in his place?” 

“‘ Getting in the water wou!d have mussed 
your hair, Tom,” said Harvey. 

Frank Hunter bad gone away soon after 
the accident at the lake, but every few 
weeks he reappeared for a day ortwo. In 
what relation he stood to the family no one 
knew, but the general supposition was that 
he was Daisy’s lover. Dick was, without 
doubt, desperately in love, and every ap- 
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pearance of the rival, whose life he had 
saved, seemed to deepen both his affection 
and his despair. 

He and Daisy were one evening discuss- 
ing the subject of co-education. 

**Why do you object to it, Mr. Earle?” 
Daisy had asked, and Dick had set forth 
his opinions as logically strong as possible. 

‘¢ Woman’s place is not in public life, not 
in the professions, but in the quiet sanctity 
of the home; and she does not need four 
years of classical study to fit herself for 
such a life-work. The women who do come 
to college, with some few exceptions, do not 
do the earnest, thorough work that is done 
by their brothers; and that lowers the stand- 
ard of the college. Moreover, the small 
proportion of women who take advantage 
of the opportunities of higher education 
proves the fact that a collegiate course is 
not generally desired by the sex.” 

‘*Really, Mr. Earle,” said Daisy, siniling, 
‘‘T am sure that you are only prejudiced, 
not convinced. As to woman’s place, why 
need that come into the question at all? 1 
believe the time is coming when every per- 
son will be judged according to his or ber 
own individual capabilities, regardless of 
sex. Womanis, of course, the queen of 
the home; yet many a woman is better fit- 
ted by her natural powers to argue the 
law, to expound the Scriptures, or to heal 
the sick than to busy herself with domes- 
tic machinery. And how often a woman 
is left without a home, without means of 
support; and what an aid to her then isa 
college education! And you say a woman 
does not need classical study to enable her 
to wisely rule overa home. It is a princi- 
ple of political economy that a man who 
has some little education can dig a ditch 
better than an uneducated one. Moreover, 


’ have you forgotten Madame de Stael’s reply, 


when she was asked by Napoleon how he 
could improve the condition of France? 
‘ Educate the mothers of the French peo- 
ple.’ As to the work of women in college 
and the few who seek to enter the now 
open doors, remember, Mr. Earle, the long- 
standing prejudice and custom which 
must be overcome. I doubt not that in 
many homes in our land there are girls 
hungry and thirsty for the advantages of a 


' college course, but who are hindered by the 
‘ prejudice of their fathers or by having 


brothers, who claim the first considera- 
tion.” 

“You are an earnest pleader, Miss 
Daisy,” Dick replied, ‘‘and I ought to be 
converted. Granted that woman has a 
claim anda right to higher education, why 
not keep the sexes separate?” 

‘‘It is impossible, for two reasons,” she 
answered. ‘‘ First, the people of the land 
would not support so many colleges. In 
the second place, the majority of women’s 
colleges which have been established have 
—itis a lamentable fact—deteriorated in 
the thoroughness and classical tone of their 
studjes; but you cannot deny the refining 
influence of the ladies in college. And, 
moreover, the presence of both sexes fur- 
nishes to each a stimulant to exertion.” 

** Yes,” said Dick. ‘I will admit both 
of those facts.” 

There werea few moments of thoughtful 
silence, and then he added: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
are tight in all. If higher education and 
professional life do not detract from a wo- 
man’s womanliness, I am sure that she 
should have every advantage with man. 
And yet, I want to look up to my ideal 
woman. Ido not want her on my level, 
walking in thesame paths and entering 
upon the same vocations. And her place, 
as I see it, is higher than the professions, 
higher than any work of man’s.” 

‘There is a higher element which we 
have not touched,” she answered, gently. 
‘*Let me quote to you the words of an 
ideal woman, by Which every true woman 
may be guided aright: ‘My place is 
wherever my duty is clear.’” 

Her words silenced Dick. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten moment. She looked 
up, to find Dick's beautiful eyes gleaming 
with all their wealth of light and love. 
The color flooded her cheeks and she 
dropped her face into her hands. Dick 
sprang to her side. 

‘‘Daisy—” he began; but his sentence 
was doomed to be unfinished. A slight tap 
at the door prefaced Frank Hunter's en- 
trance, who gallantly lifted Daisy’s hand to 








his lips, greeted Dick cordially, and began 
chatting in his customary lively way. 
Dick came home dlue. 


Iv. 


June had come—June, the month of 
roses and lovers, Every wooer should tell 
the story of his heart in June, for the air is 
full of persuasion, the roses nod their heads, 
and warbling birds and bubbling brooks 
seem to unite in one harmonious ‘ Yes.” 
And so in June Dick won the promise from 
Daisy’s lips that, ere many months should 
pass, there should be a sound of wedding- 
bells. Frank Hunter proved to be her 
cousin, who had hitherto lived with them 
and upon whom she looked as a brother. 

And now they are established ina cosy 
little cottage, and Dick is rapidly winning 
the respect he deserves and is having a 
marked success in his chosen profession, 
the law. 

The best of it all is that he is a thorough 
convert to co-education, declares his belief 
in woman's ability to master Greek, philoso- 
phy, or anything else, and says that a col- 
lege education enables a woman to make 
home more attractive, by the intellectual at- 
mosphere she creates, and need make her 
none the less womanly. 

The first time I went to see him, Dick 
took me into his library, and there on a 
stand, undera glass shade, was that ident- 
ical little blue hood, pink bows and all. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” was his answer to my 

astonished look, ‘‘ that was at the bottom 
of it all and I never will part from it. It 
first attracted my attention to the noble 
little woman who rounds out the story of 
my life with her wifely love and devotion 
and her ever-inspiring, elevating influ- 
ence.” 
. And as I looked at the contentment and 
happiness upon the faces of both husband 
and wife, and saw on every side the evi- 
dences of a refined intellect and womanly 
taste and discernment, Tennyson’s musical 
lines came to my mind: 


“*Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
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ONE MAN AMONG A THOUSAND. 





BY MISS LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN, 





An Arabian legend gives the following 
as the incident that prompted King Solo 
mon to record his disappointment in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes vii, 26: ‘‘ Which yet 
my soul seeketh, but I find not; one man 
among a thousand have I found, but a 
woman among all those have I not 
found.” 

Among all his acquaintance and friends, 
no matter how fair and harmonious the 
outward life seemed to be, King Svlomon 
had, on closer inspection, invariably discov- 
ered the skeleton of self-interest in the 
closet. Nive hundred and ninety-nine men 
and the same number of women of all sorts 
and conditions of life had been put to the 
test in various ways, and weighed in the 
balance of the mighty King’s discriminat- 
ing wisdom, and found wanting iv disinter- 
ested love and fidelity. 

One day, as the King’s hopes of discover- 
ing the model man and the model woman 
were low, and his faith in human nature 
growing dim, and he was recording in his 
Book of Wisdom the wail of the first part of 
the text, ‘‘ Which yet my soul seeketh after, 
but I find not,” ~be overheard his courtiers 
loud and enthusiastic in their praises of a 
young couple who were reported to be living 
a life of perfect bliss and whose love for and 
fidelity to each other were the wonder of the 
day. Every joy and blessing that is granted 
to mortal man seemed to have been gener- 
ously bestowed by a beneficent Providence 
on this favored pair. Both the man and 
his wife were young, beautiful, wealthy, 
intellectual. Children of and closely allied 
to the mighty and the honorable of the 
land, they were also blessed with an infant 
son who was generally granted to be the 
handsomest child in the country. 

King Solomon’s hopes revived, and he 
decided to make further investigations, by 
personal observation, and ‘‘ perchance,” said 
the wise King to himself, ‘‘I shall now 
find the model man and woman. This will 
be the thousandth test of man and woman, 
and surely among one thousand men and 
the same number of women there will be at 
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least one of each sex that will realize my 
ideal of disinterested love and fidelity.” 
Accordingly, the King summoned the 
young man to court, placed him in office, 
loaded him with honors, showered favors 
most lavishly on him and his lovely wife; 
whose acquaintance, as well as that of her 
husband, he cultivated most assiduously. 

When the acquaintance between the 
King and the pair had grown into intimate 
friendship, Solomon invited the husband to 
a banquet, and later, when their hearts were 
merry, to a private interview, during which 
he made the following offer. If the young 
man would get rid of his wife by killing 
her, King Solomon would give him ‘his 
beautiful and only daughter and favorite 
child in marriage, put him in the highest 
office in the kingdom, in power second only 
to the King, and finally make him his suc- 
cessor, The offer was a tempting one, and, 
after considerable hesitation on the part of 
the young man and persuasive arguments 
on that of Solomon, the husband agreed to 
kill his wife, for the accomplishment of 
which purpose the King gave him his own 
sword, whose edge was keener than that of 
any other sword in the world. 

On his rcturn home, the young husband 
found that his wife had already retired. So 
he went to her chamber, sword in hand. “T 
might as well, he arzued with himself, doit 
now as at any other time. She will hardly 
fee] it and pass away in her sleep, and I 
would not have the heart to slay her when 
awake.” The fair young wife lay asleep, 
with her infant beside her. The husband 
paused awhile to gaze at the loveliness of 
mother and child; then, flinging the sword 
aside, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Not for the immedi- 
ate possession of the throne, power, fame, 
wealth, and wisdom of King Solomon will T 
commit this deed.” 

The next day, when summoned to the 
King’s presence, he returned the sword; and, 
on being questioned, replied: ‘‘Oh! King, 
live forever; but thou must seek one who 
is more worthy and can better appreciate 
the honor thou wouldst confer on thy serv- 
ant, for to me my wife and child are dearer 
than the possession of the wlinle world 
without them.” 

King Solomon dismissed the man, and 
then made the addition to the text in his 
Book of Wisdom: ‘‘ But one man among a 
thousand haveI found.” 

To avoid suspicion, King Solomon did not 
in any manner alter in his demeanor toward 
his protégés, and, some time after having put 
the man to the test, an invitation was sent to 
the woman from the princesses to be present 
at the wedding of one of the sisters of the 
King. During the festivities, King Solo- 
mon found opportunities for a private inter- 
view with the young wife, whom he had 
decided to put to the test, if perchance she, 
as well as her husband, might prove to be 
the one among « thousand. The King 
offered to make her his wife and queen of 
the land, if she would only put ber husband 
out of the way. The woman at first refused, 
indignantly; but, carried away by the sur- 
roundiug magovificence, the flatteries of the 
great king and the courtiers, she hesitated, 
and replied that sbe had vo means of rid- 
ding herself of her husband except that of 
deserting him. The King informed her 
that such a course would create too much 
scandal and would not be countenanced in 
the future queen, and dead men made no 
complaint. Tomake it easy for her, the King 

would lend her his own sword, which was 
endowed with sufficient magical qualities to 
enable it to slay almost without the aid of 
human hands—the will to do the deed being 
absolutely necessary; consequently, - she 
might strike lightly and accomplish her 
purpose. The King further cautioned her 
against tampering with the edge, and bade 
her not examine it or remove it from the 
scabbard till the moment for action ar- - 
rived. 

The festivites lasted for many days, The 
splendor and magnificence of the surround- 
ings, the flattery, the adulation offered to 
the King’s protégé all combined to make 
the return to the routine of daily ‘domestic 
life at home tame and dull by comparison, 
The young wife brooded over the difference 
of the actual and what might be, and grad- 
ually eame to the conclusion that she was 
not sufficiently appreciated in the home-cir- 
cle, and that she had only now awoke to 





the possibilities of her talents, her beauty, 
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and her heart. Her husband had been 
absent for several days, indulging in the 
pleasures of the chase, and, returning home 
one day, heated, fatigued, and dusty, he 
thew himself down on one of the silken 
couches and fell asleep. Unfortunately 
for the wearied man, he had not sought his 
wife’s presence on his arrival, but merely 
bidden the domestics give her notice of the 
same; and, what was still worse, owing toa 
temporary uneasy position, was snoring 
loudly. Already worked up to an unhealthy 
state of mind, this circumstance proved the 
last drop that made her cup of discontent 
overflow. The King, she muttered, to her- 
self, would never be seen iv such position 
aslecp, travel-stained and snoring. My hus 
band cares not for me, for, bad he loved me, 
his first thought, on his return, would have 
been of me, while, as it is, he only seeks his 
own ease. Were I the queen, the King 
would treat me differently. On the angry 
impulse of the moment, she decided that the 
opportunity was most favorable for ridding 
herself of the obstacle to a throne and a 
devoted and admiring royal spouse. Hastily 
fetching the sword the King had given her, 
she unsheathed it and aimed at her hus- 
band’s throat, as he lay with bis head thrown 
back. Fortunately for the sleeping man, a 
mosquito at that moment stung him, and he 
moved quickly, which brought the blow 
intended for his neck upon his shoulder 
with the full force caused by the excitement 
under which his wife was laboring. ‘This 
had the effect of a sudden, if not pleasant 
awakening of more than one kind. 

I know, said the awakened man, who took 
in the situation at a glance, whose work this 
is, my wife. It is that of King Solomon. 

The next day the young wife repaired to 
the palace, taking the sword with her. She 
requested audience of the King, which 
was immediately granted, 

**Have you accomplished the deed,” in- 
quired King Solomon, ‘and are you here 
now to claim the fulfillment of my promise?” 

**I have come,” replied the exasperated 
womn, “to inform thee that, king as thou 
art, thou art as deceitful as any other man. 
In place of the sword whose magical quali- 
ties would enable it to slay without the aid 
of human hands, thou gavest me‘a blunt old 
instrument, which hath no edge at all, and 
didst employ thy arts to make me play 
the fool, and lose the confidence of my 
husband for the rest of our married ex- 
istence, no matter what explanations I may 
offer or what excuse I may have had for my 
action, 

The great King Solomon sighed for sor- 
row that he had not as yet found the model 
woman, and then added the closing clause 
of that memorable verse: ‘‘ but a woman 
among all those I have not found.” 

New You« City. 





IN THE GARDEN. 





BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER, 





Tue bees and birds and butterflies 
Are visiting together, 

Among the pinks and mignonette, 
This blessed Summer weather. 


The busy bees—they ask no leave— 
Are gathering their honey, 

And all of them are workiug bard, 
As people work for money. 


The butterflies do nothing more— 
The happy little things— 

Than fly about the flower-beds, 
To show their brilliant wings. 


The robin and the humming-bird 
Are happy with each other, 
And round about the garden go, 
As brother goes with brother. 


The robin has a voice that fills 
Our weary souls witb song ; 

The bumming-bira, he does his best, 
In humming all day long. 


O bees and birds and butterflies, 
In gardens you'll find room 

As long as this greei earth shall stand 
And long as flowers shall bloom, 





Some aspiring author wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington for permission to dedicate a 
volume of poemsto him. The Duke replied 
that he had *‘ made it a rule to have notbing 
dedicated to him, and had kept it in every 
tmstance, though he had been chancellor of 
the University of Oxford and ts other situa- 
tiens much exposed lo euchors.” 
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LITTLE FRITZ. 
A GERMAN DOG. 


BY HARRIET E. STANTON. 


Just two years ago in February, in a 
dark corner of a Berlin stable, were born 
two dogs. When Carl, the stable-boy, 
came to the house of the children whose 
papa owned the stable, and told them there 
were two new dogs in one of the mangers, 
the liitle ones all ran out, as fast as their 
legs could carry them, to see the puppics. 
‘They pecped over the side of the manger, 
and there they saw two butter-rolls of dogs, 
snuggled close up to Old Minca’s side. 
Both were sound asleep; but the mother 
dog was awake, and from under her shagg 
eyebrows kept sharp watch of the row of 
heads to be seen above the manger-top. 
When a fat little hand slipped over the 
edge and reached down toward one of the 
dear puppies, Minca gave a low growl— 
*‘coss old ting ”—and the three heads went 
away. 

Every day the three baby heads peeped 
into the manger; and by and by two 
puppy heads stretched up on the other side, 
to see what they could see. ‘The little dogs 
planted their clumsy fore-paws against the 
manger front, and there they stood, with 
two wee tails sticking out behind, just like 
fish-hooks, and their stubby necks stretched 
out, so as to bring them quite near to the 
six eyes that glistened over the top of the 
high board. The puppies could not see 
much, and as soon as a hand crept near to 
them Minca growled. Then away went the 
heads and all was quiet. There the dog- 
gies would stand, and try hard to see out- 
side their narrow house. They would 
prick up their ears at every sound, and 
look very wise at each other when a mouse 
gnawed. Soon their short hind-legs would 
grow so tired that they would slip to the 
floor with a thud. After lying in a tired 
little heap for atime, the puppies always 
picked themselves up and toddled off to 
their mamma. As they cuddled down be- 
side her, she gave them a loving lick. 

At last, one sunshiny day, Carl came and 
took Minca and the puppies into the coach- 
yard. The children danced about them 
with delight, and even Papa and Mamma 
came to look at the wonders. 

‘And now, children,” asked Papa, 
‘*what shall we call our little friends? 
Gretchen, you shall name one, and Fritz, 
you the other. Rudolph, you named 
Minca, so you must let vour brother and 
sister say what the puppies are to be 
called.” 

Alas! both children wanted to name the 
same dog. This favorite was not the pret- 
tiest, but the most loving. It rubbed its 
woolly back every little while against the 
children’s legs and once or twice planted its 
dirty front paws on Papa’s pants and made 
for its fat sides a soft cushion of Mamma’s 
dress. While this puppy was winning 
everybody’s heart, its brother sat in a sunny 
corner and looked wise. Fritz burst into 
tears when told he must let his sister name 
the jolly puppy. However, he accepted 
his fate. Remembering the story he had 
lately heard about a wicked king in Rome. 
he started across the yard, and seized that 
woolly sage, that sat blinking at the sun 
over there by the pump, plunged him into 
the water-trough, saying: ‘I call you 
Nero!” Little Gretchen wet her hand, and, 
making a cross on the other doggie’s head, 
gave it the name ‘‘ Fritz.” Doggie Fritz 
rubbed his wet head against the legs of 
Bubby Fritz, and then waddled off to help 
Nero lick himself dry. Soon the sunshine 
had all crept out of the yard, and so Carl 
took Minca and her puppies back to their 
warm bed. 

That same evening Uncle Hermann called, 
and his nephews and niece drew round to 
tell the great news about the dogs. Uncle 
listened closely, for he needed a dog; and 
so, when Papa told the children that both 
the young dogs were to be given away, 
Uncle Hermann was able to stop some tears 
by saying he would take one puppy. 
Uncle promised to come next day and 
choose his dog. The children dried their 
eyes, for they felt sure Fritz would be 
chosen. That night, as the three curly 
heads of the children lay on their pillows, 
and their cheeks were wet, now and then, 
by a tear, as the good-bye to Fritz was 
dreamed of, odd thoughts were in the two 
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puppy heads, that lay snuggled against | and then at himself, he thought that they 


Minca’s watm, sleek sides. Nero dreamed 
that life was very sad, and in it not much 
love for thoughtful puppies. In Fritz’s 
noddle there rolled round in an unsteady 
way dreams of tid-bits of meat, kisses from 
rosy lips, and cuddlings in soft arms. 
These dreams had been so real that the 
busy heads ached in the morning; but, in 
spite of pains and aches, Fritz was very 
lively when taken out into the yard. Nero 
seemed a little more quiet, but still looked 
wise. 

The dogs had been brought out for 
Uncle Hermann to see. As Carl, with a 
dog under either arm and followed by 
Minca, who went with quick, nervous step 
from side to side, looking always with 
wide, anxious eyes at her dear puppies—as 
this group came into the yard, Uncle ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh! what a beauty!” 

The children saw Nero was meant, so 
they all called out: ‘But, Uncle, you 
don’t see Fritz!” 

‘Yes, Fritz is very nice; but Nero! Put 
them down, Carl.” 

Both puppies stood fora moment quite 
stiff and still, then a shake went from the 
ends of their noses to the tips of their tails, 
and Nero took a seat and began to look 
wise, while Fritz trotted off toward his 
young friends. 

*‘ Nero is a beauty. I must have Nero,” 
were Uncle Hermann’s Jast words. The 
children shook their heads and tears ran 
down their cheeks. 

In a few weeks Uncle came and took 
Nero away; but he said he would try to find 
a kind master for Fritz. 


Little Friiz lived on with his mother till 
he was fully four months old. Every day 
he went out intothe stable-yard and played 
with the children. But one day, when the 
children kissed him good-bye, some big 
tears fell from their eyes right on his nose; 
and he had to put his tongue out and lick 
these shining beads off, for they made him 
look cross-eyed. The children hugged him 
many, many times and seemed to hate to 
go. At last, as he watched the bright eyes 
that peeped at him through the crack of the 
gate, and his heart, beating for another 
game, could not help making him give an 
impatient whine, the huge gate went to with 
a bang. 

Fritz watched every day at the gate for 
the children; but they never came. The 
big house over the gate-wall looked shut up 
and alone. The weather soon began to be 
so warm that Fritz had to hung his tongue 
out when he came into the yard to watch 
for his friends. It was very lonely for him, 
for the same day the children left the horses 
and mother dog went away and never came 
back. 

It was a warm day in August, just six 
months after the little Fritz was born, that 
a strange man came to the stable. Our 
puppy soon saw that this man and Carl 
were looking at him; and, although he 
could not understand the words, he knew 
that the stranger was to take him away. 
He did not like this new man, so he slipped 
away and hid himself in the straw; but it 
was of no use. Carl soon found him; and 
now poor Fritz felt them fasten a wide 
band about his soft neck, and he saw them 
put a long chain on him, one end of which 
the cross man held. Then a queer wire 
cage was put over his mouth, and he was 
taken out into the noisy street. Fritz was 
much frightened, for he had never before 
been in the streets of Berlin. The man 
pulled him along very fast, and, as the 
streets grew narrower and the noise louder, 
he crept quite close to his master. Every- 
thing was so strange to him thut even the 
cross man seemed a friend. The homesick 
dog slinked along very meekly, until they 
came to the broad streets agaio, and then he 
did not feel so friendly; snd when the 
houses had been left far behind and the 
open fields were all about them, Fritz took 
courage and tugged at his chain. Buta 
cruel blow from the cross man showed him 
him that all was of no use. He must follow. 

Just then a woman overtook them. She 
was sitting in a little cart, with empty 
baskets all about her. Two animals were 
drawing her, and, as she stopped to talk to 
bis master, Fritz saw that these animals 
stretched themselves in the road and panted 
very hard. He had never seen Carl’s horses 
do this; and, after looking at these animals 





were not horses at all, but very much like 
him. He wondered how he would like to 
draw that wagon, and if it was not very 
hard work; but there was not much time to 
think of all this, for the cross man soon 
started on. Our puppy’s feet were quite 
tired, and, when he thoucht he could not 
take another step, his master turned into a 
path that led to an old honse. . 


Some children came running out to meet 
them, and Fritz thought his little friend, 
had come again. He wagged his tail with 
joy; but these children stood sside and 
would not smooth his pretty coat, and 
when he tried to rub against one of the 
children a big woman, with a short, coarse 
blue skirt and wooden shoes, came out of 
the house and pushed bim away. The 
dear puppy’s heart was very heavy, and 
soon his tail and head dropped down, and 
he closed his eyes, hoping that, if he did 
not look at the children, they might wish to 
feel his soft ears; but no one touched him 
and he was soon takev away for the night 
to a small shed. 

The next morning and every day for 
several months Fritz was taken out of his 
shed and made to craw a small cart aboug 
the yard. He was bright and soon learned 
to draw his load, so that the cross man did 
not beat him. At last, when he could draw 
avery heavy weight, he was hitched one 
morning to a larger cart, in which were 
piled fruit and vegetables. The youngest 
peasant baby was put in the wagon too. 
Then, with the woman pulling at his side 
and the master pushing at the back of the 
cart, Fritz began to draw his load toward 
Berlin. 

It was a warm day, and poor Fritz felt 
happy when they reached the city and the 
rows of tall houses kept the sun from beat- 
ing down upon his back. His head ached 
and his tongue lolled very far out through 
the bars of the wire cage over his face. As 
he passed one of the huge pumps that 
stand every few blocks in Berlin, he 
stopped, looked at the water dripping from 
the mossy spout, and gave «a short half 
bark, half whine. For answer came a 
sharp stroke from the staff that the woman 
leaned upon, as she walked beside him. 
Again Fritz strained his muscles and start- 
ed on. 

But soon they stopped, and a wonderful 
scene met his eyes. They had come to a 
huge square, paved with rough stones, and 
all over this were queer tents. These 
looked as the carriages covered with sheets 
used to look to his young eyes, when he 
peeped over the manger edge, so long ago. 
Among these tents men and women went 
to and fro. Some had baskets on their 
arms, which when they had filled they 
went away. Others came with baskets 
heaped full of many things, and when they 
were empty the people carrying them 
looked happy. While Fritz had been 
watching all this, the cross nan and his 
wife put up one of the odd tents. When it 
was ready, they spread their wares out 
under it for show. The woman then led 
Fritz away, with the wagon, to an empty 
lot in ove of the streets near by. On Jook- 
ing about him, Fritz found that many other 
dogs with carts were in the lot too. These 
dogs had nothing to eat, but only pans full 
of water todrink; but he thought he could, 
at least, have a frolic. Alas! he found he 
was tied, and that all his friends were tied 
and that they could only bark at one an- 
other. At last the dogs were tired of bark- 
ing, so they laid down by their wagons and 
took a nap. 

About noon the woman came and took 
Fritz back to the market. He saw that al! 
the wares were gone, and in their place was 
a small pile of flat pieces of metal, such as 
he had seen visitors give Carl. This he 
thought would be a light load; but, wher 
the baskets and tent were put in the wagon, 
the baby and the cross man got in too, and 
the woman and Fritz had to pull the cart as 
best they could. Tired, indeed, were the 
poor puppy’s legs when he got home; but 
he was not too tired to eat his share of 
horse-meat, for he had had nothing to eat 
all day, and knew he would not get another 
meal till the next afternoon. The next 
morning they all went to Berlin again; but 
this time to another market square. And 
so every day through the late autumao and 
winter Fritz had the same weary life, No 
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one thought of him except when he was 
needed to draw a load. When he first 
came to his new home, he used to be ugly 
and would not draw the wagon; but many 
cruel beatings had broken his will. At one 
time the dear puppy barked a good-morning 
to the dogs he met; but they only looked 
at him sadly, shook their heads, and said 
in dog German: ‘* You are young in your 
life-work. You will learn to save your 
strength for pulling. This world is a val- 
ley of tears.” And Fritz came to think so 
too, and soon began shaking his head at 
trisky workers among his kin. As for the 
fine, large dogs, with wide brass bands on 
their necks, that sauntered on the side- 
walks behind their student masters, they 
never even glanced at the poor dog that 
crept along in the gutter, tugging hard at 
his heavy load. 

One morning, when hitched to the cart, 
Fritz saw that he and the cross man started 
toward the city quite alone; and this time 
there were no fresh vegetables in the wag- 
on. It was a bright, lovely morning, and 
Fritz’s dog-heart felt a little joy. At last 
they came to the market square, but did 
not stop. They hurried on, till they 
rexched a beautiful part of Berlin. By 
and by they stopped before a stable-door, 
and aman came out. Fritz half thought 
he knew this man. ’ 

Before Fritz could settle this question in 
his head a lad came alone, followed by a 
fat, sleek dog. The lad halted a moment, and 
his dog sat down on his haunches and looked 
wise. A gleam of recognition shot through 
Fritz’s mind. He thought it was Nero, and 
Fritz wagged his weary tail and gave a 
gentle bark. The lad said ‘‘ Come, Nero,” 
and he and the sleek dog turned the corner 
and were out of sight. Fritz, who had 
jumped up, then Jay down again and 
whined piteously. 

Pretty soon the two men went into the 
stable, and brought out some big boxes; 
and, while they were putting these on the 
wagon, three children came from the inner 
court. As Fritz lay there in the gutter, 
the load he was to draw seemed mountains 
high. He had never felt so tired as to-day 
and everythiug seemed so strange and far- 
off to him. As the men put on the last 
chest, little Fritz turned his bloodshot eyes 
up at the load and seemed to ask for 
mercy. Just then he felt a pair of soft 
hands upon bis head, and a child’s voice 
lisped: ‘* Poor doggie!” 

That night Fritz dreamed of the stable- 
days; and, as he lay quietly in his little 
shed, he felt he was again in the sunny 


yard, In the dark, as he half awoke, all 
looked = strange Soon everything was 
bright. Two baby arms were about his 
neck. He sank back in the warm lap 


and lay quite still. 

Early the next morning the cart was 
drawn out on the grating gravel, the har- 
ness was brought, and Fritz was called; 
but the soft puppy ears would never hear 
again the threats of the cross man. Little 
Fritz was dead. 


TENAFLY, N. J. 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzies.”” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.] 


THE following double acrostic takes the 
prize offered two weeks ago : 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* + 7 * 
* * + * * * 
* * * * 
* * + aa * - 
* * * # * * 
* * * * * 
os * * * 
* + 
* * * * 7 * 
* 7 * * 
Tnitials, 


A simple ballad, learned by every ch 4, 
Which might ‘On Immortality’ b  tyled. 
Finals. 

‘The author's name, . a poet who hasshown 

He dared to write in methods of his own 

His homely subjeets brought him many a 
sneer, 

But later critics:love him and revere. 


Crosswords. 


My firet’s an exclamation of surprise, 

In which suspicions of contempt arise. 

My second, rightly scanned, will surely show 
How true it is that oaks from acorns grow. 








My third’s a resin, or, as legends say, 

Tears shed for Phaethon snatched from life 
away. 

My fourth’s a term that rightly joined may be 

To men or metals, when from dross set freé. 

Before my Jifth see Cinderella sit, 

While to the bail her older sisters flit. 

Boys use my sizth the cider-keg to test ; 

It shows which way the wind blows with the 
rest. 

My seventh names a Carolinian river ; 

Two branches to the sea its load deliver. 

My eighth belongs to England’s noble Queen; 

Long may her well-known monogram be seen. 

You’ll need my ninth nice questions to decide; 

His special skill the verdict oft must guide. 

My tenth word names the man who built the Ark 


And sailed securely in his fragile bark. 
Brown. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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1, a bag; 2, an exclamation ; 8, to harmon- 
ize; 4,a title; 5, to reverberate ; 6, a small, 
light boat ; 7, tirst appearance ; 8, prohibition 
of vessels from sailing; 9, worn by rubbing; 
10, living in a place; 11, blind, Initials, a 
poet. Finals, his title. C.P.N 


DIAMONDS. 
I. 

1, a letter; 2, a male name; 3, the dried 
root of a species of orchis; 4, a kind of mus- 
ket ; 5, excited; 6, a basket or hamper; 7. a 
letter. Unton Jack, 


From 1 to 7, to make well. 

From | to 10, source, 

From 1 to 16, a plant with aseuceulent stalk. 

From 16 to 7, to ery aloud. 

From 16 to 10, a Celtic minstrel. 

From 7 to 10, a form of the verb meaning 
**to place.” C. P. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 19, 23, 43 is a very useful animal, to 
which is applied my 10, 12, 25. 

My 38, 6. 161s a miserable man, the misery 
caused by my 40, 28, 18, 

My 36, 37, 35 is a pleee of furniture, and 
what we do upon it is my 11, 21, 3}. 

My 39, 15, 20 is a child’s play, and the chil- 
dren call it my 30, 9, 42. 

My 8, 4), 34 is a person, and in a family 
near of my 1, 18, 34. 

My 4, 15, 35 is a little mass, necessary for 
my 20, 9, 2. 

My 5, 26, 22 is a quality, relating decidedly 
to my 24, 28, 42. 

My 7, 15, 32 is something grand, but terrible 
upon my 27, 14, 33. 

My 29, 3, 20 is yery dangerous, for vessels 
might be my 17, 21, 39. 

My whole fs a couplet of Longfellow’s which 
our good President has exemplified in his late 


experience. M. B. HH. 
TRIPLE DIAMOND. 
© ~ * 
“H* “*% **«# 
ee oe eee ee 
e* * 2 * ns 
* * * 


First Diamond: 1, aconsonant ; 2, a passess- 
ive pronoun; 8, a month; 4, a color; 5, @ 
consonant, 

Seemd Diamond : 1, a-consonant; 2, to pos- 
sess ; 8, fresh ; 4, a trep; 5, a consonant. 

Third Diamond : 1, a eonsonant ; 2, delight ; 
8, flowers ; 4, affirmative ; 5, a consonant. 

The Center Words relate to certain flowers ; 
the upper words of three letters each read 
continuously across from left to right; and 
also the lower words of three letters, reading 
the last word as it stands, and from this read- 
ing the others from left to right a4 one word. 

M. B, H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

HrippEN FRvITs oF THE GRoUND.—Melon, 
cabbage, wheat, onion, pea, rye, turnip, corn, 
tomato, asparagus, barley, potato, beet, 
spinach, and bean. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
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Selections. 
THE BAGGAGE MAN. 


WITH many a curve the trunks I pitch, 
With many a shout and sally; 
At station, siding, crossing, switch, 
On mountain-grade or valley. 
I heave, I push, I sling, I toss, 
With vigorous endeavor, 
And men may smile and men grow cross, 
But 1 sling my trunks forever! 
ver! ever! 
I bust the trunks forever. 





The paper trunk from country town 
I balances and dandles ; 

I turn it once or twice around 
And pull out both the handles, 

And grumble over traveling-bags 
And monstrous sample-cases ; 

But I can smash the maker’s brags 
Like plaster-Paris vases. 

They holler, holler, as I go ; 
But they can stop me never, 

For they will learn just what i know— 
A trunk won’t last forever ! 

Ever! never! 


I tug, I jerk, I swear, I sweat, 
I toss the light valises ; 
And what’s too big to throw, you bet, 
I'll fire it round in pieces. 
They murmur, murmur everywhere; 
But I will heed them never, 
For women weep and strong men swear, 
I'll sling their trunks forever ! 
Ever! eyer! 
I'll bust the trunk forever ! 
— Burlington Hawkeye, 


DEATH OF LITTRE. 


On the 2d of June Monsieur Camile 
Daucet announced to his colleagues assem- 
bled in the French Assembly that Emile 
Littré, one of the most dangerous enemies 
of Christianity in modern times, had passed 
from this world of trouble into that which 
he had always professed not to believe in; 
and yet, be it from tardy hope in seme- 
thing better ora sentiment of gentle com- 
miseration for his pious wife and daughter, 
he received baptism ip his Jast hours and a 
Christian burial—this last much to the in- 
dignation of his atheist friends and admir- 
ers. Notwithstanding years of delicate 
health, Littré’s death was sudden. He had 
thought himself recovering for some days 
past, and was preparing to go to the country 
for the summer; but the .creditor who 
ggants grace to no man summoned him to 
prepare fora longer journey, and on the 
2d of June he died. He was born in Paris, 
February ist. 1801, and had, consequently, 
reached the ripe age of eighty years. He 
was senior of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, where he took his seat in 
1889. He replaced M. Villemain in the 
French Academy in 1870, and was senator. 
His absolute want of eloquence prevented 
him from speaking; but he sometimes wrote 
articles on pending questions more power- 
ful than most speeches. [tis difficult to 
believe that a man of Littré’s intelligence, 
after a calm, quiet life passed beside a loving 
wife and daughter, whose religious convic- 
tions were proverbial and who had never 
made the least impression upon his philo- 
sophical disbelief, should in his last hour 
receive divine grace and die in the faith of 
a Christian. The circumstances of his 
baptism resemble much more a profound 
indifference on his part than ap inspiration 
of faith. Throughout his life he had 
respected faith in others, gnd his acte of 
charity more readily extended to poor peo- 
ple recommended by his wife or her spiritual! 
adviser than to others. More than once he 
formed friendships with Catholic priests, 
with whom he readily discussed religious 
questions; but none of their arguments ever 
seemed to have made the least impression 
upon him. Once, on his recovering from a 
fainting fit, he gg that his wife had 

ut an image of the Blessed Virgin about 

xis peck. He smiled and kissed her hand, 
For some time previous to his death he had 
been on most friendly terms with Abbé 
Huvelin (vicar of the Church of St. Augus- 
tine), who came several times a week to 
converse with him and who for a fort- 
night past had come every day. He found 
his friend much worse on Thursday porn: 
ing, but in full possession of his med 
Madem Littré and her daughter were weep- 
ing at the foot of the bed, and two Sisters 
of Charity were kneeling in a corner of the 
room, absorbed in prayer. On perceiving 
his friend, Littré smiled feebly, us though 
to thank him for his visit, and Abbé Huve- 
lin, approaching, entered into a low and ear- 
nest conversation with the dying man, who, 
in the same quiet, gentle manner with which 
he had lived, suffered himself to be baptized ; 
but no one pretends that he made a confes- 
sion or received absolution. Never havin 
* been baptized, this act was considered cuftt 
cient to wash him from al] sin, and his 
poor wife and daughter have the unutter- 
able consolation of giving Christian burial 
to the man they had loved so tenderly and 
for whom they have prayed all bis life. As 
may readily be imagined, the free-thinkers 
were furious at having this great intelli- 
gence snatched from ther and acivil burial. 
At the door of his habitation, 44 Rue 
d’Assas, just as the coffin was being placed 
upon the hearse, Dr. Galopin sepanees sud- 
denly, and, before any one could prevent the 
scandal, pronounced the following words: 
** Master, you called me your son and you 








loved'me. I remain your disciple and your 
petitive 


defender, J come in the name of 





philosophy to reclaim the rights of univers. 
al Free Masonry. We have been deceived, 
that they might rob thinking humanity of 
its chief; but the future will be charged to 
judge your enemies and ours. Master, we 
will revenge you by making our children 
read your books.” Some feeble applause 
followed this tirade, after which the body, 
escorted by a battalion of the line, with 
music at its head, went its way unmolested 
to the Cemetery of Montparnasse. The 
pall-bearers were Renan, Pavet de Courteille, 
Lenotl, Denormandie, Legovest, and De- 
chambre. M. Grévy was represented by 
Commandant Fayet, and senators, deputies, 
academicians, and men of letters of all polit- 
ical opinions paid a last tribute of respect to 
a man who, whatever were his errors of 
judgment, is recognized by all to have been 
an honest man, thoroughly sincere in his 
convictions. When Renan threw holy 
water on the coffin, there was an outcry 
among the indignant brothers. ‘‘ Renan 
likewise is a coward and a shame to us!” 
they said; but order was inimediately estab- 
lished and the burial ended according to 
the rites of the Church. When all wasover, 
Mirouboff, director of the Revue Positiviste, 
stepped forward and made a speech, too 
long to cite and of too little interest to be 
remembered. Few remained to listen to it, 
and even the police did not think it worth 
their while to interfere. And so ends one 
of the many comedies of real life,— Boston 
Advertiser, 





Tue Hindu idea of hell is -interesting, 
and we think it is perfectly harmless when 
compared with the terrible hell-fire of the 
Christians. One writer has taken the 
trouble to ransack the national literature on 
the subject, and found outin the penal 
code of Heaven the different punishments 
adjudged against offenders of all classes, 
The following table enumerates the offenseg 
and their punishment; 


. sranes. 

“ Bullocks. 

“ Deaf People. 

. “ Eagles, ete. 
There is no offense, we believe, in being 

candid, We are dissenters and we are not 

vegetarians Hrgo, according to the table 

given above, we shall be both snakes and 

eagles, A terrible lot! 
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Harm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to reerive cny 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
twill make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 





CARP. 





Tuts fish bas been known for centuries in 
Europe, chiefly cultivated in Germany and 
Austria, where several varieties are found. 
There are three groups—scale, mirror, and 
leather. 

“The scale carp ( Cyprinus Carpio communis), 
which resembles the original form, was im- 
ported centuries ago from Asia,’’ with regu- 
lar concentrically arranged scales, being, in 
fact, the original species improved. 

The mirror carp (Cyprinus Carpio specularis), 
thus named on account of the extraordinarily 
large scales which run along the sides of the 
body in three or four rows, the rest of the body 
being bare. 

The leather carp (Cyprinus Carpio coriaceus 
sive nudus), which has on the back efther only 
a few scales or none at al! and possesses a thick, 
soft skin, which feels velvety to the touch, the 
two last-named being somewhat stouter and 
shorter but more fleshy bodies. The latter is 
the most esteemed of thethree. Their increase 
is wonderful, if located favorably. Mr. Popper 
of California; in Sonoma County, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872 placed five small carp io a pond 
which had 74° Fahrenheit. In the following 
May they had increased to sixteen inches in 
length and he secured three thousand fish 
from them. Twoof these survive now, over 
two feet long and weigh over fifteen pounds 
aplece. He feeds his fish almost wholly on 
“curd” from the dairy, varied with barley, 
wheat, beans, corn, peas, and coagulated 
blood. They feed voraciously on alge, com- 
monly called frog’s-spittle; also on worms, 
insects, and larvw®, which they obtain by root- 
ing in the bottom. The eggs attach them- 
selves to aquatic plants, and it is well enough 
to throw in some brush, in order that, when the 
eggs are attached and impregnated, they can 
be transplanted, by lifting, placing in water, 
and conveyed to other ponds. No other kind 
of fish should be allowed in the ponds. The 
ponds are constructed in a sloping manner 
from shallow to four or five feet in depth, the 
deepest part being dug out at the outlet in the 
shape ofa kettle, for the double purpose of a 
low depression, to bibernate in, and collect 
when the water is drawn. They should be 
well furnished with aquatic plants—the ordina- 
ry pond-weeds Pootederia and Sagittaria, splat- 
ter docks or pond Ilfes—any kind, almost, 
which grow seeds, wild rice and such as have 
leaves floating on the surface, like duck-weed. 
It is well to have partitions, for the purpose of 
dividing the open space from the thick vege- 
table growth, {n order to separate the fish 
after spawning from the spawn deposits, as 
they feed upon jt. 

A good feed for the young is one-fourth 
corn-meal and three-fourths flour, mixed into 
a paste and scattered in the pond, in order to en- 
courage them to seek it. Care must be taken 
not tooverfeed. Dr. Hessel says in Europe 
carp are always taken to market alive, in tanks 
or barrels, and, if they are not sold, returned to 
the water alive at the endof the day. They 
are sald to be kept alive in cellars in the Win- 
ter, wrapped in wet moss and fed upon bread 
soaked in milk. The Doctor kept one this way 
five weeks. 

Their increase, mathematically considered, 
is almost incredible. Mr. Levi Davis says: 

“For instance, in 1876 the increase from 
three females was two thousand and forty. 
In 1877 the increase the same. In 1878 one 
thousand and twenty females increased six 
handred and ninety four thousand six hun- 
dred and forty, and so on; and the result of 
the seventh reaches the enormous sum of 
eighty-one billion, six hundred and winety- 
eight million, two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand, two hundred and forty. Average 
these at one pound each, and we will have 
forty-one million, three hundred ‘and twenty- 
four thousand, and eighty-eight and four- 
tenths tons.’’ 

The commissioners are preparing ponds, and 
may have some for distribution in the future: 
but for the present Professor Baird is meeting 
all demands through the United States Com- 
mission and expresses thorough confidence in 
the ultimate success of the experiment of in- 
troducing this valuable fish into American 
waters. 

Its habits locate it, in Europe, in stagnant 
waters and in waters where the current is not 
too swift, Joamy, muddy bottoms, covered 
with vegetation ; as it lives upon vegetable food, 
as well as upon worms and the larve of aquat- 
fe Insects, not refusing kitchen-offal and that 
of slaugbter-houses, breweries, and the leay- 
ings of cattle and pigs, thus possessing advan- 
teges in living where many other fish could 
not. 

In Winter they seek the deeper water, to 
hibernate in groups, making @ cavity in the 
ottom, where they remain, with their heads 





together, in concentric circles, partaking of no 
food from November to March, spawning from 
the month of Maytill August. 

The fish do not grow in Winter, but develops 
during the months of May, June, July, and 
August, depending somewhat on the character 
of the food and the temperature of the water. 
The number of eggs in a carp sre enormous, 
which account for its wonderful increase as a 
food fish, in addition to its attractiveness for 
the table, like that of the salmon, bass, etc. A 
fish weighing five pounds contains from four 
hundred thousand to five hundred thousand 
eggs. The eggs are agglomerated, not de- 
tached, and adhere to aquatic plants, stones, 
or brush-wood, inlumps. The fish attains io 
three years from three to three and one-quar- 
ter pounds, and live (as specimens are to be 
found in Austria) to the extraordinary age of 
one hundred and forty years, increasing in 
size up to the thirty-fifth year, when it meas. 
ures in length three and one-half feet by two 
and three-quarters in circumference, weigh- 
ing atthe time from thirty to forty pounds. 

The waters of the United States are specially 
well adapted for its culture, on account of the 
abundance of plants, seeds, and wild rice, 
which the European waters do not possess. 

It is well adapted to artificial culture, in in- 
closed waters and pounds, as well as for open 
waters, such as rivers and lakes, for ‘‘ free fish- 
ing.’’ 

Mr. Rudolph Hessel, in his exhaustive treat- 
ise, says that there is no other fish which will, 
with proper management, be as advantageous 
asthecarp. Its frugalityin regard to its food ; 
its easy adaptability to all waters—in rivers,in 
lakes and ponds, and even salt-water estua- 
ries; its regular, rapid growth ; and its value as 
a food fish are its best recommendations. 
Its extensive cultare in Europe is amazing. 
Thousands of acres, connected with artificial 
ponds, some of them having an extent of one 
thousand to two thousand acres. In Austria, 
particularly, as an instance, the Prince of 
Schwarzenburg possesses more than two hun- 
dred and fifty ponds of large size, the smallest 
having about ten acres and the Jargest two thou- 
sand acres water extent. From its nature end 
habits, the small pisciculturist can have his 
half-acre pond near his house, and can feed 
his carp with refuse from kitchen or stable, as 
well as with vegetable matter—such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, corn, turnips, ete.—and raise 
them for family use, as well as for the market. 
It is a fish whose qualities for the table render 
{t preferred in Europe (where there is an abun- 
dant supply of both salt-water and fresh-water 
fish) to all others, except trout and salmon, 
and commanding a price three times as high as 
that of the rest, excepting the salmon and the 
trout —R-port of Commissioners of Fisheries for 
Pennsylvania. 

 — 
KINDLY TREATMENT OF DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS 


NotnHine can be more foolish than the at- 
tempt to catch either a horse, cow, pig, 
sheep, or dog by running after it. How 
many futile attempts to catch a horse have 
been made in pursuance of the above method. 
How many times has the horse, just as the 
hired man was about to walk up to its head 
and at the point of catching it, made a sud- 
den wheel and shown the brightness of its 
shoes. At this juncture we have seen a 
little boy, who had never struck the horse 
with a whip, but who had given the animal 
many an apple in days gone by, stroking him 
and playing with him—at the time we have 
seen even this little fellow take the horse 
quietly by the foretop, and together they 
would go to any desired point. Or perhaps a 
lady makes her appearance, in whom the 
horse recognizes a friend who has frequently 
regaled ‘him with a lump of sugar. He does 
not even wait for the lady to come to him; for 
he goes to her, and the simple lump of sugar 
will enable his mistress to lead the noble 
horse to his stall, a task which all the chasing 
and yelling of the hired man has failed to 
accomplish. The intelligent animal is at- 
tracted neither by the personal sppearance 
nor the tone of voice of the rough fellow who 
strives to rule by force alone. 

Another individual attempts by running and 
yelling to catch his cow or cows. Why do 
these naturally gentle animals run away from 
him? Because they remember full well that 
on former occasions, when he has succeeded 
in catching them, a series of blows from some 
heavy cudgel has been their reward. Is there 
not some better way of securing the good-will 
of our herds and in managing them as we 
wish ? There is a hollow place on the head of 
every cow, just behind the junction of the 
horns, which is commonly full of dust, short 
hairs, and the like, causing the animal an itch- 
ing sensation. It is a source of extreme pleas- 


ure to the cow to have the spot scratched, and 
(since from its location the animal herself 
cannot reach it), hence, when her keeper 
approaches her, either in the stable or in the 
pasture, an era of good feeling may at once be 
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established if due attention be pald to scratch 
ing this hollow spot. If, at your first ap- 
proach, the cow is a little shy, offer her from 
ore hand a nubbin of corn, while with the 
other hand you gently scratch the particular 
spot in her head mentioned above. In a very 
short time, whenever you go into their pasture, 
the whole herd will come to you, to have their 
heads scratched, and you will soon be satisfied 
that it is as easy to bave them follow you as to 
resort to driving and loud noise.—American 
Cultivator. 
cn 
STRAWBERRIES AND GARDEN. 
TRUCK BY THE BARREL. 





Tar following method of growing straw- 
berries in barrels is not novel; but it has been 
recently vouched for as a practical and profit- 
able success. It would seem to offer many ad- 
vantages for people in villages, with Jittle or no 
garden-space. Bore fifty holes in a barrel with 
an inch augur and sink the bottom of the 
barrel an inch or two in the groand. Fill the 
barrel with rich loam to the level of the first 
row of holes ; then insert the strawberry plants, 
taking care that the roots are well secured. 
The row completed, fill up the barrel to the 
second row of holes, and set out another row 
of plants, and so on till the barrel is full. For 
watering and fertilizing, set into the top of the 
barrel an old tin can, with a perforated bottom, 
filling the can with proper fertilizers. The 
barrel of plants can be kept irrigated by water, 
enriched by passage through the can, or good 
results can be obtained by irrigating with soapy 
wash-water, without fertilizers. Fifty well- 
nourished plants can furnish a family with 
many messes of berries, and three or four 
barrels covered with plants would be equal to 
a good-sized strawberry-bed. The plants should 
be set out tn the Fall, and might be covered 
for protection during the Winter. 

A modification of this plan is strongly recom- 
mended by other authorities for growing 
melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc., in places 
where regular gardening fs not practicable. 
What is needed isa few barrels. Bore holes 
around the middle, and one hole large enough 
to admit the nose of your watering-pot. Fill 
the barrel with stones as high as the rows of 
boles, and fill in with good, rich, fime earth to 
the top, in which plant cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, tomatoes, etc. One barrel will be 
enough foreach kind.. Be sure to have one 
large, flat stone lean over the large hole, where 
you will pour in water until it runs out of 
the holes you have made, and which will 
prevent the earth from filling this large bol 
up. Range the barrels around your yard 
and plant your seeds. Keep the barrels filled 
with water up to the holes, and you have all 
the requisites for rapid, healthy growth—air, 
heat, and moisture. You can raise all the 
vegetables you will need in the greatest per- 
fection, and they will last until late in the 
Autumn, as they can easily be covered on 
frosty nights. Cucumbers and tomatoes may 
hang over the barrels, cutting them off when 
they reach the bottom. Melons may be tied 
to the wall-fence. The stones have an im- 
portant service in holding up the earth and 
in absorbing the heat during the day, which 
they give out at night, keeping the water at 
an even temperature. You will be astonished 
at the result, if yom have never tried it.— 
Scientific American, 
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YIELD OF A HOLSTEIN COW. 





I BEG to hand you for publication the fol- 
lowing milk record of the Friesian cow, Jacoba 
Hartog, No. 2 Dutch-Friesian ‘“‘ Herd Book,” 
owned by the Unadilla Valley Stock-breeders’ 
Association of West Edmeston, N. Y. Jacoba 
Hartog is now seven years old and calyed 
April 10th, 1881. Soon after calving, she was 
taken with the milk-fever in its most severe 
form. For a few days it was thought she 
could not live, but by good care and careful 
nursing she was saved. During her sickness 
the flow of milk entirely ceased; but with her 
recovery her milk came agaiv, so that I now 
take from her record, commencing April 29th, 
1881, the amount given in fifteen days. She 
was fed (the same as the rest of the dairy 
with which she ran out to pasture) a mixture 
of equal parts by weight of corn meal and 
wheat bran. The total amount of milk given 
in the fifteen comsecutive days was 1,189) 
pounds, being an average daily yield of 79.27 
pounds. Her largest yield in one day was 87} 
pounds. Jacoba Hartog weighed just after 
the close of the fifteen days’ trial 1,120 pounds. 

It will be seen that in the fifteen days she gave 
69}; pounds more thanher live weight. Cows 
weighing 1,500 to 1,600 pounds may frequently 
give as much ; but we have no knowledge of a 
cow giving more pounds of milk than her own 
live weight in soshort aspaceof time. Jacoba 
always carried off sweepstakes prize for best 
milch cow of any age or breed, and has thus 
borne away three first prizes at three New 
York State fairs. We think that, except for 
her sickness, she would have made a still 
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greater record. 
for a very valuable family of Friesian cattle. 
She now has three daughters and two grand- 


Jacoba lays the foundation 


daughters. Her daughters, besides being 

equally fine, promise equally well at the pail.— 

H. Lanewortnr, in the ‘* Country Gentleman.” 
————— 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


THe Gardener's Chronicle says: “ It is notin 
England alone that Mr. Fish’s complaints of 
the sparrows (see Gardener's Chronicle, July 
10th, p. 54) find an echo. Everywhere in 
Europe, and even in Algiers, these greedy and 
too prolific birds are becoming more and more 
a scourage of the farmers avd gardeners. 
Essentially seed-eaters and not despising 
sugary fruits, the sparrows swoop down in 
great numbers on the ripening harvests and 
on the seed-bearing plants of our gardens, 
where they would not leave a seed unharmed 
if it were not for continual vigilance. Cunning 
and obstinate, as w:ll as audacious, they only 
laugh at traps avd scaiecrows, and the report 
of a gun only disperses therm for a moment, to 
return in still greater numbers. Of all winged 
creatures it is the sparrow who best represents 
the rabble of our towns and villages. Nature, 
however, has her reason for having created 
sparrows. The sparrow is one wheel in the 
great mechanism of the globe and it has only 
become obnoxious by excessive increase. This 
brings us tothe point of finding a means of 
reducing the number of sparrows to its proper 
proportion. Does this means exist? We do 
not hesitate to reply in the affirmative. Not 
only does the means exist, but it is most sim- 
ple, and this perhaps is the reason that nobody 
has availed himself of it.” 





GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


Take the first straight feather from the hen’s 
wing, strip % within a fourth of an inch from 
the end, cut in small notches, hold the tongue 
out on the lower bill with the thumb and 
finger, place a pin behimd the fork of the 
tongue to assist in holding it, bave the chick- 
en held still by the feet and wings, pass the 
feather down the windpipe as far as it will go, 
give it two twists, and draw it out. If you do 
not get the worms, pass your thumb and fore- 
finger from the lower part of the windpipe up. 
It will assist the chicken in throwing up the 
worms. If it sueezes clear, all the worms are 
out. If the chicken dies, strip the windpipe. 
You will then see worms the length of the 
windpipe. It will show you more than any 
one can tell. Never pass the feather down the 
second time. The proper time to remove the 
worms is when the chicken first begins to 
svuffie. Jt is then stronger. This has been 
my remedy for gapes for forty years. I never 
lost one. If I could finda remedy as certain 
for cholera in chickens, I should think I was 
safe in raising them. If you think proper, 
you can publish this for the benefit of chick- 
en-raisers.—Mrs. C. A. BRADLEY, in “‘ Home 
and Farm.” 








Rvuta-BaAGAS may be grown on sod-land with 
good success. The seeds should be sown by 
the middle of July. After the crop of hay is 
off, plow en deep, then spread on six 
or seven co of mauure per acre, and work 
jt in thoroughly with a revolving disk harrow, 
which is the best for this purpose. Sow the 
seed in drills, two and one-half feet apart, 
which will give room for cultivating between 
the rows with a horse. Thin the plants to one 
foot apart in the rows, Skirving’s King of the 
Swedes is one of the best varieties, and there 
are other improved varieties of excellent qual- 
ity. Late planting gives better quality of 
roots for winter use than when planted early. 
Ruta-baga turnips require a sandy loam for 
best results. If the soil of our correspondent 
is of a clayey loam, his success will not be so 
certain.— Mass. Ploughman, 





Rrirentne MELonsS.—It is said that the Per- 
sians draw earth overthe fruit at a certain 
stage, and that the fruit ripening in the dark 
is improved iu quality thereby. It has long 
been known to hothouse grape-growers that 
the fruit is much improved in flavor by shad- 
ing the glass as maturity approaches. 








BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 
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send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 


any respon- 
sible on 
ins for 


wants. 
FLINT, peat ttl 
Kendallville, Noble Co., Ind. 


_ Reliable Agente wan 
THE CHAMPION 


WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the World. 
It is perfectly self regulating 
and nts unnecessa 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
tw” Refer to this advertisement. 8 


BAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR &25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia, 














PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 
Sole Agents for Seyasel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 
fer lans and estimates for every de- 


seen in City 
Cidewalks t in vario 
most of the 


stables, courtyards, cellar-floors, ete., here and elee- 


where. 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate cf Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, 
 apeaes and Dealers are invited to send for 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


-.| Prairie Weed 


the worst Con- 
warranted to cureev aM be 


> down to the 

dene in hundred cases under 
onl It first on the stomach, restores 
a) the quiets the nerves. It 
stops weding of the Lungy and Irritatlon, of the 
their worst s 3. want to 1g Oh wilt 





£ Sonne, 
. It 
oat ove er et Te ae See et 
vi 
infancy €0 . foo Sold by al ae $1 a bot- 
ie by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
THOMPSON’S 
l-knowh and thoro 
ton Ue dises of f the Eye has aed 
ny — ae 7 ,. advertis e many 
ee © who feve meee it will bear test La tothe 
ony by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
e 25 cents. 


by all druggists 





.. TROY. N. ¥. 





Rev. T. P, Childs, Troy, Ohio has the colt 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cur yourself at Home, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 














Tumors removed ; Fi 
su lly treated. Send for Dr. Kt 
loo Agthne. Speetfic and other wengeeien ve for 
Wey. roses 
WJ  einades LEY. M. D.. Rome, N. ¥. 
BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely ‘Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bet FounpErs, 
y, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
(2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory durab 
MENEELY CO., Went Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tim for Chure’ 
Sebeole, Fire Alarms, Forms, ete. FULL 
ED, Catalogue sent Pree. 
WVANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O, 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper ‘of the United | States,"—JOSEPH COOK. 
eople. {t discusses fearlessly all current 





THE JNDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other vewspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more genera] information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted, It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 








The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMME 
Secretary CARL F. B. SANBORN, Rev. DUFFIELD, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. ALE, DD. SARAH G . JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAX, rs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. BAR’ .D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG rs. C. H. DALL, 
LEONARD BACON. D ., LL-D., Rev. JOSEPH ORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Prof. RGE P. R. D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID SWING, C. P. CRANCH, 
bishop, A C. COXE, D.D., Exp. . WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. PEARODY, D.D., LL.D. HILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S.M. B. PIA 
OUISE CHANDE ER MOULTON. C.S8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET. 
Professor A LL. D. “H. H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. 
IMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. es. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prof. . WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
OS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL» “SUSAN {POOLIDGE.” Prof. A. H. SA YCE, 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL_D., P. SHILLABER, FE. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOMN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., OSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MAC 
han. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.; RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. W Rb, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Hon. NEAL Dow, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PJATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL®D., J. f. THOWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. S. PACKARD, Jr., M.D. CELIA THAX TER. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWA EVERET T HALE, JANE G. Swiss M, B. G. NOKTHROP. 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTEC * BRET RAR SIDNEY LANIER 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, W. BELL D., 


§. BRONSON D N ALCOTT, BW. OWS, D. 
JOHN "BASCOM. . NORMAN FOX, 
. C.N. BBA @. R. CROO 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, PAUL iAY NE, 
GEORGE, LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., 

T. L. CUYLER, DD. PLEA PARMA AM, 
Pres‘dent W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.. 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-sebool, Education, Science, Sanitary 8, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and rcial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Priees Current war 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Relig ous department it gives news and statistics of ail denom 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this pend 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 

; Ane time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topies of the day 
are discussed in onr editorial columnsfreely and vigoroasly. We are not afraid to state our 





opinions. 
= OuR NEW TERMS FOR 1861. ‘ 
ubscri VANCE, «00-6500 qubewigtican ith hree xEw  Sapecribegn, 
For 6 months 1.30) for for 3 months. i a call four in'ad vance, ph Fape anthece 833 
subscription two years, In advance......... e pe ears in advamce........ 
ae subscrii with one sEw subscriber, both One pecription Soar roan wa eubscethess, oll 
in advance, im one remittance...............-.. 3 00 five ‘in > S one remittanoe. Bos cooeed 8 33 
e sul with two NEw subscribers, all subscription in advanee......... 
three In advance, in one any pe —— Aeaedenence 3 An — ~W over fives at -_ same rate, invari- 
One three years "Sa esgseece ee ° 
mple Copies upon ape 


These reduced cea 2 0 for othe 8 es of re or more) are lower thar 
jaime though the paper is very much larger and , as com 
pa Ae cor eth your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 


_ will f...< Subs 
— oon THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Brea way, New York City. 


0, Bex 2787) 


* 
Fd 





The Iuslependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 24 (3mos.), ” ~ 75 
4 * (imonth), “ red 35 
2 - (2weeks), “ a 20 
1 Number (! week). cs * 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months. “ 3.50 
52 . after (| months, 400 


ta” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


¢@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the mouey in a KeGis- 
TEKeD LETTER. The present registration system 1s 
virtually an absolute protection robe losses by 
mail, an Post = to register 
10 80. 
forw: until am ex it order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and ust payment of 9)) arrearage’ is made, as re. 
quired by 
No names enter.d on the subscription books with- 
out see mone in advance. 
8sU Ks are particularly requested to note 
the bon of their subscriptions, and to torward 
due for the ensu year, with or without 


ft reminder from this o 
RECEIPT of the paper ts a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subacription eCeipts for money 


remitted 10 RENEW 
thee in th 


made either the first or second week after the money 
fe received. when a pecanae stamp is received 


ut 
he receipt will be sent b 
: Messrs SAMPSON Low & & CO., No. 148 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond. n to receive subscriptions 


oe ee  PHE INDEPENDENT, 
--O, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 


}, Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
—whether directed | to bis name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
a f the payment. 
2 ar, - orders me pot Sones, . be 


ail arrearages pai 
tinue to fo send it until ment is made, and collect the 
Sate amen. whether the paper is taken from the 
ce or no 

3. The Cuntd beve Srolded, thee pete take 

sows pers a ate ag 9 s from the 
oak and lesving th.m uncalled for. te prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
the inch. 200 |ines 


(14 Mines to tw the column.) 
es eo di = a Ne 
CP iccocccncescecaseces BBOe| F EBD. ctscdccsccccnccedl 
‘times (one month)...ive. 4 times (one month... .s5c. 
B (t three months sc. le (three months). 
% * (six Me. 26 (six Tbe, 
 “ (twelve * Vive. id (twelve “ yee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
B QUEME...... ncccccosrcccrcccccccccesccccesescssoess 
pre" three WIR, , ccc cn cncdsocsbuoowecceed 
13 three ~~ 
% ~ (six : 
“ (twelve “* 





Sam's Nogtens. On t DOLLAR PER Reare 
FINANCIAL Noriges.. Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 
10US NOTICES. --..-._-- FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
RRIAGES AND exceeding four 

$\. Over thet. Pest eave Conte a Line. 
for advertising mus’ met be mace in advance, 

all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-@. Bex 2787. 251 Breadway, N.Y City 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to thejr advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—vViz,, 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, withont premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg, Price, 

AgriGBRmA, .,....iccccedecciseves $12 #1 bo 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular-Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ ys eee 3 0 400 
Bazar..... 350 400 

“ Young People ( Weekly). 1 3% 1530 
i PR eanond bens 5 dene dein 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1.30 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 430 «4500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 850 400 
Wey TING ccccccccccces 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
I EE. Gonos or epecunpes 1 30 138 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farminewsubs.'.450 § 90 
Forest and Stream............... 8350 40 
Eclectic Magazine..............7. 450 5 0 
Waverley Magazine.............. 40 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ . & 1 06 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 7% 

Christian at Work....... ocecacea we 

Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 





OEIRE co ccceeceessecseccccccs 1 % 





a 


82 








(July 28, 1881. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Semele ete <i 
Parlor, Aig and " nak. Furniture. 
No charge ~. Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


W APPI. & Co., 
* 27 Wudbaty St.. Boston. 


7 


“MLWAYS FRESH! 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tamrant’s SELTZER 


APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has oyer 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only ig trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 


It is, therefore, 





HOLDS INK FOR A WEEK'S USE. 


The MacKinnon 


IRIDIUM POINTED 


PEN, 


OR FLUID PENCIL. 


The only Reservoir Pen in 
the World with a Circle 
of Iridium around 
the Point, 

Always Ready. “Always with yeu. 


Cannot Blot, Canpet be worn 
eut in a Lifetime, 


MACKINNON PRN CO, 


192 BROADWAY, 


corner of John Street, New York, 


General Supply Depots in all principal 
Cities in America and Zurope 


ANY GOOD INK MAY BE USED. 
New York Uptown Branch at BREN- 
TANO’S, 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE ‘HAMMOCK. 


Hank's Paten 











“The only Hammock in the World that 
will mot eag in the middle nor curl a 
the bod 


RINK & Aj.A AMTL LUO, Manufacturers. 
Newark Trunk and ag Co. 2 Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 9 Wall Ktreet, between Front and 
Water Streets, N. ¥ 
Moamer or hairs, $3. 50. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank, 


The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Knuterprise Pottery Co.’s Plamb- 
ers’ Railread and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Fiush Tank. 
Scene Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


94 Beekman & St., and Y. 


17s. BACON PIANOS, 281 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


AGENTS WANTED 





BAOON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd &t., 
New York, 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on mappioation = 


P GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 4 
T WESTERN 









4 PCTORIAL ( QUES FREE 
<} va, Bhot Guus, Revoly ee at... Beines, Neis, a 
Fishing Tackie, Razors, &c. seat C. O. D. for examination. 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
ROOT BEER It acts mildly o: on . the stomach, 
® liver, and kidneys. For home 
use: packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts. and 
2 Scent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilia, Life of Man. Juniper, Win- 
ter Green, Dandelion, etc. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 945 Washington Street, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Prepricter. 


, HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 


Drunkenness treated as a Disease and permanently 
the Chloride of Gold discovery. 
All friends of sousperance reform are mavined to call 
giving full particulars. 
MERRELL BROS., 
1198 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 




















and it is always ready. 





We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


i” Fitted be Ry Smozgved Spring 
er ales. 


AlL.1l. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 





the LATEST sTYLES 








ee & CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Camden, N. J. 





», ESTERBROOK’ 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


New York. 











pn ee 
Re 


THE SURPRISE BOUQUET. 


Joer Ovr, anv rus Bust Paactican Joxs ov Tus Szason. 
This beautiful Buttos-bole Bouquet is made o: Arti ficial Flowers and 


in your button-hele you .all the attention of » friend to its beauty and 
fragrance. He wil! very natarally step forward and swell oft, when, 
to bis utter astonishment, a fine stream o! water will be thrown! nto his 
face. Where the water comes from is a mystery, as you can have your 
hands at your side or behind you, and not touch the Bouquet in any 
manner, You can give one dosen or more persons a shower bath with- 
out removing the Bouquet from your button-hole, and after the water is 
exhausted 1t can be immediately refilled without removing | tfrom 
yourcost. Cologne ean be used in place of water when desired. We 
have many funny things in our etock, but nothin g that equals this. 

Price, all complete in a beautiful box, with ful! printed instructions, 
only BO cents, or four Bouquets for 1, by mail, post-paid. Postage 

Address 

UREKA TR CK AND NOVEL tf rc 

G14. Warren Street, ork. 























JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 





FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAINT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 





North 4th St., Philadelphia. 





ogress Water, 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce. 
img irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. ¥. 





Aae: 18 woctel seope,6 come poate. 





Reems Salk aad 
; A 


nkATTY, Washlagton, NJ 





— ————___—___ 





Best in the 
SIN y World for 
KSalale) i Hand or 

Machine 

Sewing. 












THE 
Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geveva, Kane Co., {11. 
Graham & Haines, 

ig Onambers See 





ELOR CE 
USAIONS. 

















SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


s PEC y.” Bn) for descriptive Pamphlet. 


LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


hest Standard of Excellence 
ined and Maintained. 





The Hi 


ail by all the Prominent Arsiosn, Ma- 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, _ 
and Superior Werkmanshi 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., il 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


THOMSON’S 


SHOOTING AND MINING BOOTS. 











Send above 

Measurements = 

with — pa 
of fi 

standing. 

The best apootns | Beot tow world. It is also the 


U. 8. Cavalry We also manufacture 
the | and hoe hte oe Send stamp for partie- 
ulars mention t. 


TuoMeen «& SON, 
$01 remaumece New York. 





P.-O, Box 1016, 





The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR ETKEEN AND BOUSEBQLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 


and 87 John me New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


sctenaaieaaed or 
PUMPS, 


|e agg 

Engines. mn, Chaim and ane 
Fixtures, fee"0 

Hydrants, Serene Wen Vashone 





_ FourpEp -~ 1832. 
them by the Universal ox 
Itttion at Paris, France, in 


Vienna, Austria 
19873 ; ont Centennial Exnt 
att on. 1876. 





— ee oe 


come for 2: ad tan eee yay iia 
Price-lists ai 


THE POPE MF’G CO., 
98 Summer Street, Boston, Mase, 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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